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DEVALUATION OF THE RUPEE 


K. K. SHARMA | 
Meerut College, Meerut. 


We buy commodities and pay for them in rupees. Similarly, when we 
buy foreign currency, say the dollar or the pound sterling, we pay for same 
in rupees. We require-foreigni. currency for making payment for goods pur- 
- Chased abroad or for meeting expenditure to be incurred in foreign countries 
The payment in rupees for goods is their price. Similarly, the price of foreign 
currency in.terms of home currency is known as the’ exchange rate between 
the two currencies. This exchange rate depends, inter alia, upon the purcha- 
sing power of the currencies concerned or upon the general price level in the 
countries concerned. 


The International Monetary Fund helps the members in maintaining 
agreed exchange rates of their currencies in gold and in dollars. According 
to the procedure laid down in the Articles of Agreement of the Fund, each 
member country after discussion with the Fund fixes the par value of its 
currency unit in gold and in U.S. dollars which is then registered with the 
Fund.! For convenience of members transactions take place in pounds sterling 
and American dollars as they are, readily accepted in international financial: 
centres in payment for goods and services and in settlement of debts and obli- 
gations. They have acquired international status and are known as reserve 
currencies. _ 


With a continuous and persistent fall in the value of a currency, the 
exchange rate problem arises. A continuous fall in its value internally means 
a rise in price level. A continuous fall in the value of the Indian 
rupee implies arise in the. general price level. In case the value of the 
currency of the countries with which India: has trade relations also falls in 
thesame proportion, the relative price level .in the countries concerned con- ` 
tinues and the former exchange. rate can be maintained without difficulty. 
If, however, the value of the rupee goes on falling, while .the value of the 
pound sterling or the dollar remains relatively stable in goods, then more 
rupees go to buy a unit of the British or American currency. The Reserve 
Bank of India will try to maintain the old rate through exchange control and 
through the assistance of the International Monetary Fund, if necessary. In 
case the:disturbance is temporary, the former equilibrium can be maintained 
butif there is a fundamental disequilibrium, the former parity cannot be 
maintained by such artificial methods. This may lead to rationing of foreign 
xchange tozmaintain the extérnalvalue of the rupee. Foreign exchange wil 
not.be available through official sources and this gives rise to‘ black mar 
in view of the rising demand for foreign currency. © % for foreign currency 


| Several members have not yet fixed par rates and yet in anticipation of th” 
par rates in due course, the Fund permits transactions with FA 
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Such a situation arose in India before the devaluation of !966. The 


average annual increase in the wholesale price index was about 4 per cent ' 


per annum in the Second Plan. Itshowed a rise ‘of 5 per cent in I962-69, 
9 per cent in ]963-64 and the general price level rose substantially during 
the year July I965~—June 966 mainly on account of the rise in the price of 
food articles and industrial raw materials. The wholesale price index 
(base I952-53=00) moved up from ]58’3, at the end of June I965 to 67:3 
by the middle of August, after which forsome months the index number 
fluctuated between I65 and [7,. There began a strident rise from March 
l966 and the index stood at l87:l at the end of June ]966, recording a 
rise of ]8:2 per cent over the year compared to 7:2 per cent in the preceding 


year. The wholesale price index for food articles rose from I59:3 in June 


964 to ]9]-5 in June I966 and that for industrial raw materials from L,58°7 
to 2277 during the period. The All India Consumer Index (!949= 00) 
rose from 50 in May ]964 to J85 in May 966.2 


In the period of economic planning we have been continually importing 
capital goods and industrial raw materials and spares so that our demand 
for foreign exchange has been rising, but our exports have not been expanding 
to pay for imports. To encourage exports various incentive schemes were 
started without adequate success. Owing to our inadequate exchange re- 
sources which fell from Rs. 825 crores in 4955-56 to. Rs. 298 crores in I965- 
66, while foreign securities in the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India declined: from Rs. 656 crores to Rs.95 crores during the period, 
import control was instituted and imported goods rose in price in India.? 
Owing to strict import and exchange controls, sheltered market was developed 
in India so that the producers. could get high profits by selling goods in 
sheltered home market and there was no incentive to’ develop export markets, 
There was temptation towards smuggling of gold and of other articles to avoid 
import and exchange controls. Overinvoicing of imports and underinvoicing 
of exports led to large gains on which the dealers avoided taxes. 


The result was that high rupee ratés were quoted for dollars and pounds.. 


There was thus a’ large leakage of foreign exchange which the Government 
could not check inspite of various steps. Devaluation thus was the only remedy, 
which would make imports costly and exports profitable.’ Accordingly, the 


Government devalued the rupee on June 6, I966 by 36:5 per cent in gold, and ` 
57:5 per cent in dollar and pound sterling. Formerly, the rupce was devalued ° 


in September [949 with 24 other currencies to defend the pound sterling; 
which was devalued from $ 4:03 to $ 2:80 while the rupee was devalued from 
30 cents to 2! cents / 


teil ll eens ERREUR 


३ Table l, p. 943, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August ]969 

2 Table 2, p. i0I2 and Table 2!, p. i938, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, December, 
965 and Table 2, p. 944 and Table 20, p. 964, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
August, I966, 
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PRESENT EXTENT OF DEVALUATION 


g Par value of the Rupee in £, dollar, and gold 


- Before Deva.uation . _ After devaluation Extent of Devaluation 
of Fune 6 of Fune 6 OSEE 
. l00 rupees = 8:66 grams gold Rs. _I00=]I°85 grams gold) 36:5% 
‘Re. I=0.8662L gram”, Re. I:=0°II85I6 gram" J ° 
Re. l—l8 d टु Re. लत } 57-50% 
Re. l=2] cents | Re. l=I3 cents .] 


Formerly, a dollar was equal to. Rs. 4°76, but now it is equal to Rs. 7°50; 
while f } was equal to Rs. I3:53, but now it is equal to Rs: 2l. 


The question is whether this reduction in the external value of the 
rupee done with effect from June 6, ]966° was more or less than necessary or | 
it was adequate. This requires a discussion of the standard with reference 
to which the degr>e of devaluation should be related. According to the pur- 
chasing power parity theory, the relative value of different currencies corres- 
ponds to the relation between the real internal purchasing power of each. 
currency and that of others. The exchange value of the rupee in dollzr and 
sterling on the basis of the relative purchasing power can be calculated b» mul- 
tiplying the official exchange rates by the ratios of the index numbers 
of wholesale pries.in India and the U. K. ‘and the U. S. respectively to 
see how far the purchasing power parity rates are in accordance with rates 
fixed on June 6, 966. ` This‘can be done with reference to the cost of living: . 
index also which Keyres called the consumption standard 


: TABLE 2* | 
-ndex Number of Wholesale Prices : 79585- 700 





| U. S. A. USE Eid. gs 


Years A Wholesale Prices Industrial Output Wholesale Prices 
"of ` 
]95] . - 08. "^ | 90 - i ; 96 
I ,, 98...” 9 , 94 
953 94 -90 92 
954 ` . 90 t 92 93 
I955 ~ - . 02. ' 93 $ E 
956 “OR, 96 p^ . 96 
T957 = 98 - b 99. . $ “o 499 
958 .- 30 , *- ]00 00 
4959. 4 ] 04. I00 . [00 
960 Til 02 ^ [00 
. 596] I3 04 00 
962 I5 . l07 |. 00 
968^ ` E 08 . ~ l00 
954 ]34 Ii2- i i I00 
i955 Now 52 . ३8 ह I93 ` ` 
Jaa. I963 52 | I7 . ]04 


™ 
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+ Source: Tables 2 and 3—International Financial Statistics Supplement .]965-966 
- Issues pp. I23, 270, 275, March 966, Vol. XTX, No. 2, p. I60 (India), 295 {U.K.) 
299 (U. S.) ; र 
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TABLE 3 
Cost of Living Index : /930-- 700 l ४ 














Years India l U. K. U.S.A. 
| I95] 90 74 . 90 * 
9529. 89 8l 92 
[953 9l 86 . 93 
I954 87 88 93 HE . 
` ]955. 82 9] 93 - ५ 
!956 90 । 94 | 94 
957 96 97 97 
958 00 L00 00 x 
]959 004 I0] l0]l .- ; 
960 07. ` I0I 02 
96° 2 09 -> L04 03 
962 )2 [09 I05 
]963 !]6 l2 l06 p 
[964 [30 I5 [07- 
965 I46 ]22 ]09 * 
Nov. 965 49 . [78 E ‘20° 
n | | है 
"TABLE 4. z 
Purchasing Power Parity, Cost of Living Parity and Exchange Rates 
. November Average 
।964 965 95l-I965 " 
» 
India—United Kingdom 
Purchasing power parity | £ 
rate | 5:05 d=Re. | 3-97 d=Re. I 6'96 d=Re. I 
Gost of Living Parity f , í 
Rate l5:92ed=Re, | 4*74 d=Re. | 7°2] d=Re. I] 
India—United States 
Purchasing Power 
Parity Rate - [55:67 cents=Re. I ]4'23 cents—Re. l 9*60 d=Re. I 
Gost of Living Parity N 
Rate 7:28 cents=Re. | 5:50 cents=Re. | 20°57=Ré. l 
a5 v 


The following facts emerge from table 4:— 


(I) . For the period ]95] to 32965, the purchasing power par and the 
cost of living par were in the neighbourhood of the old rupee-sterling and 
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rupee-dollar rates. The rupee-sterlirig parities both for cost of living and 
wholesale prices were near about I7 d per rupee, the official rupee-sterling 
rate being I8 d. The Indo-U. S. purchasing power parity rate was about 
20 cents, while the cost of living parity was about 2] cents 


(2) The divergence became apparent in l964 and 965. The Indo- 
U.K. purchasing power parity rate declined from I5‘'05 d in 964 to 
i3°97 d in Nov. I965, while the cost of living parity rate declined 
from 5:°92 d to l4°74 d. . In other words, the purchasing power parity rate 
was about I4 d and the-cost of living parity rate was about (5 d in Nov. I965, 
the official parity being 8d. The Indo-U. S. parities also declined to 4°23 
cents and ]5‘50 cents respectively in November 965. The official rates are 
nearer the 965 rates but lower, the official rupee sterling ratio being i°43d 
and the official Indo-U. S. ratio being ]3 cents. 


DE FACTO DEVALUATION 


The overvaluation of the rupee was recognised and different adjustments 
were made in the last few years. These steps amounted to a de facto devalua- 
tion of .the rupee for certain purposes. Import duties were raised in the 
supplementary budget of ]965 also. The Government intended to appropriate 
a part of the advantage obtained by the importer by selling imported goods 
in the market at a much higher price 


Similarly, exports were subsidised in several forms, which implied recogni- 
tion of the overvaluation of the rupee. The import entitlements, the tax credit 
certificate scheme ‘of 965* and other forms implied a system of multiple 
exchange rates. These devices were adopted to encourage exports which had 
otherwise become too costly in foreign markets 


The National Defence Remittance Scheme was. started with effect from 
October 26, 2965 and closed on May 3l, !966. It was applicable to certain 
. specified remittances from abroad received through banking channels on or 
‘ after October 26, 965 in convertible currencies by Indian nationals. The 
remittances covered by the scheme were gifts, remittances for family mainte- 
nance and transfers of capital-other than those with repatriation facilities. 
. Indian nationals getting funds from abroad from accounts permitted to be held 
by the Reserve Bank were eligible for the benefits of the scheme. Sale proceeds ^ 
of foreign securities held abroad with the Reserve Bank’s permission, if remit- 
ted to India, were also to qualify for the benefit of the scheme. 


The recipients of fundsin India under the scheme were entitled for import 
licences of the value of 60 per cent of rupee equivalent of the remittance. Goods 





* Under this scheme, a tax credit certificate up to 35 per cent of the value of 
export proceeds realized in India, irrespective of profit on such transactions, could 
be granted to an exporter in respect of goods exported after Feb. 28, I965. The 
amount shown in the certificate was adjustable against the existing liability of the 


exporters for Indian income-tax'or the liability arising within I2 months of pre- 
senting the certificate to the income-tax authority. The rates of tax credits varied 
from 2% to I5% , 


~ 
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essential for defence and development could be imported under. the scheme. 
The bankers concerned through whom funds were received in India were to 
issue a certificate indicating the amount of foreign exchange brought in, the 
nature of the remittance and the date of receipt. The recipient of the remit- 
tance was to indicate the name of the party to whom the import licence would be 
issued. The chief controller of Imports and Exports would issue the import 
licence of the value of 60 per cent of the rupee equivalent of foreign exchange 
received. * ` : 


This scheme was devised to help importers who- wanted to import certain 
essential goods for running industries. ‘The person who received a remittance 
in dollars or pounds sterling got more rupees in return than he would get at 
the official rate. The purchasers of foreign exchange who wanted to buy 
foreign goods were willing to pay more rupees than would be possible at the 
official rate, 


In this way foreign exchange worth about Rs. 70 crores was availed of. 
These measures indicated that there was de facto devaluation of the rupee. „After . 
the devaluation of the rupee these artificial arrangements were withdrawn. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SITUATION 


The factors that created a situation leading to devaluation were:— 


(I) The Chinese aggression of I962-—Tt led to the diversion of large 
resources for defence. The defence expenditure rose from Rs. 290 crores in 
I96l-62 to Rs. 425 crores in I962-63 and to Rs.. 749 crores in ]965-66. 


(2) Fall in agricultural production—It came down from 89 million tonnes 
in 964-65 to 73 million tonnes in ]965-66 as against the Third Plan target of 
[00 million tonnes, representing a decline of 8°8 per cent in a single year. 


(3) Inflation—It results when investment exceeds the sum of domestic 
savings and foreign aid. In under-developed countries, inflation is the result 
of over-investment in the publie sector, spreading then to the private sector 
by inducing over-investment through the.expansion of commercial bank credit. 
It is caused by an increase in commerical bank reserves which follow deficit 
financing of the public sector. When investment is financed from savings, 
investment outlays represent saved incomes. Such outlays merely replace private 
consumption expenditure and do not add to the monetary circulation. Infla- 
tion also cannot result from investments financed by foreign aid. Investments 
financed through foreign aid do not result in the issues of the. inflationary 
money into circulation. They add to the domestic supply of capital goods 
and imports financed from foreign aid. i 


The progress of the economy during the Third Five-Year Plan in India 
was uneven. Agricultural production showed a growth rate of 2:8 per cent per 


* For details, read pp. 284 and 285 of the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, Nov. 
]965. 
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year on an'average as against the target of over 5 per cent increase per vear, 
Industrial production increased. by 39 per cent over ]960-6l as against the 
planned target of 70 per cent., National income in real terms appears tọ have 
grown at a rate around 2'5 per cent per annum, though taking into view the. 
performance of the first four years the average works out at 4'3 per cent a year 
as against the growth rate of 6 per cent assumed in the Plan. With the growth . 
in- population at 2:5 per cent per annum, there was hardly any increase in per 
capita real income by the end of the Plan. The Plan outlay in the public 
sector has exceeded the financial target of Rs. 7,697 crores; but inves:ment 
in real terms would show a sizeable shortfall in relation to the target because 
of the rise in prices 


. Over the Plan period, money supply increased by 57:9 per- cenz, the 
exparision in the currency component being 44°6 per cent. This disparity 
between the growth of income and the growth of purchasing power has :nten- 
sified the pressire of aggregate demand in the economy resulting in a price 
rise of 32:2 per cent over the five year period, the price rise in the last two 
years of the Plan being 22:0 per cent 


Money supply rose from Rs. 2,020 crores in March-I95] to Rs. 4,530 
crores in, March:I966. In the Third Plan period there have been overall 
deficits in the Central Government budget financed as indicated in the 
following table] :— 


~ 


Figures in Crores of Rupees, 














| _ 4967-62 7962-63. | 7963-64 | 7964-65 | 7965-66 
Overall deficit * | -24-27 | -250:3 | 379: ]0 | --.43].27 | —455:25 
Financed by i » 
A Treasury Bills | -8-69 | --74 57 | --57*4] | —2I°56 | --27-00 


B Cash Balances: 4-8 --8: 43 — 9°45 60°28 4-52:00 








INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND RATE oF EXCHANGE, 


‘An important aim of the International Monetary Fund is to promote 
exchange stability. to avoid competitive exchange depreciation of currency 
The Fund Agreement prescribes a system in which the international value of 
a currency is fixed in terms of gold and no .transaction in foreign exchange 





* During the same period in Ganada, West Germany, Italy and Japan prices rose by one ^ 
per cent between [953- 2580 ]964. West Germany national income rose a: 80'8 
per cent per annum, in Japan at 22:8 per cent and in Italy by ३4४4 per cent. Maxico 
maintained a growth rate of 5°6 per cent between [940 and [955 without a plan. 
Israel and Puerto Rico did even better without ber:efit of development plan. 


Y The Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, March [966, p. 220. ' 
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may differ from this rate by more than I per cent. The system is not yet 
universal. Many members have separate exchange rates for different groups 
of exchange traasactions and have thus resorted to multiple currency practices 
The Fund is, hcwever, opposed to them. Their abolition and replacement by : 
a unified exchaage system is one of the Fund's objectives 


~ 


Out of [03 members, only about 26 countries provide multilateral 
currency convertibility of their currencies. Many have not yet fixed the par 
value. The Fund Agreement provides for changes in par values once they have 


_ been fixed. When par values were fixed in 946, adequate information was not 


available to make the initial. par value stable for a long period. It was, there- 
fore recognised that. circumstances might necessitate a change in the initial 
par values. This was done for a number of countries in I949, With the 


exception of France, West Germany, Netherlands and Canada, par values fixed 


in 949 have remained unchanged*. 


The purpcses of the Fund are achieved within a framework of exchange 
rates which are changed only with the concurrence of the Fund. Par values can 
be changed to correct a fundamental disequilibrium with the Fund's concurrence 
according to a procedure laid down in the Agreement, The initiative comes 
from the country concerned and the Fund must be convinced about the need of 


the change 


In annualconsultations, the Fund gives advice to member countries to 
enable them to achieve a sound domestic position, a stronger balance of pay- 
ments position and a freer international economic policy. The countries must 
avoid inflation or deflation. They should follow monetary ^ and fiscal 


4 


discipline. 
Fundamental disequilibrium not defined 


The Articles of Agreement do not define fundamental disequilibrium. 
Obviously, exte-nal deficits should be sizeable and continuous to entitle a 


. country to change its exchange rate to correct the disequilibrium. The Fund 


will not provide resources -in case of fundamental disequilibrium. 


in its statements and annual reports, the Fund has given guidelines 
about the downward revision of the exchange rate. 


“When the adjustments needed in the face of a radical change in a country’s 


"international economic position cannot be made through home costs and 


prices, it may be necessary to change the exchange rate...... It.may be pre- 
ferable -for a country to change an unsuitable exchange rate through the 
machinery of the Fund consultation rather than to subject its economy to the risks 
ofserious deflation and unemployment, or to impose restrictions that keep 
imports so low as to endanger its well-being and efficiency 


* About 20 ceuntries including the U.K. devalued their currencies in 967, 


~ 
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Undoubtedly India's balance of payments deficits have been presistent 
and sizeable as indicated below* 


(Crores of rupees) 





Year 7 Imports | Exports | Deficit 
TM ^ Rs. Rs, छ, 
960--6] = n22. 642 —480 
96-62 092 66l कुछ 
962-63 8] | 685 | 446 
963-64 I290 793 —2497 
964—65 3l4 > 8l6 | — £98 


903--06 350 805 -—Rh45 





This is inspite of growing foreign aid being used. Foreign aid utilisation 
rose from an annual average of Rs. 40 croresin First Plan period to Es. 720 
croresin 3964-65. The figure for I966-67 is placed at Rs. 8]0 crores. If this 
aid is valued at the Indian market prices of the import goods acquired out 
of aid funds instead of at their landed cost as per budget practice, aid in ]964- 
65 would be of the order of Rs. ,020 crores, which is about 5 per cent. of 
national income. It was about 45 per cent of the capital outlay and 25 per 
cent of total budget disbursements. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


It may, however, be said that the I. M. F. philosophy of a dowr.ward 
change in the external value of a country’s currency does not give due weight 
to the special problems of developing countries. In forecasting their deficits, 
such countries assume a level of domestic consumption and a given rate of 

capital formation with given domestic resources. Declining deficits are project- 

` ed to demonstrate the bereficial effects of aid in earlier years. The amount 
of foreign exchange needed is independent of the exchange rate. If foreign . 
exchange becomes more costly, the country may not be able to buy many 
imported things on the basis of their given incomes. Expenditure on them 
will be part of the deficit. Hence devaluation and deflation have no rele- 
vance in this context. Relative prices are not of the essence of judging what: 
a developing nation needs. The aid will be utilised only for desirable pur- 
poses, Hence import restrictions are relevant 


The payments deficit is a planned deficit. It is not a deficit which first 
materialises to be met later. It is planned in anticipation of being finar.ced. 


Balance of payments deficits.can arise both out of economic prosperity and 
economic distress. The U. S. deficits are of the former type due to short term 
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* Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, July 7966, Statement 37. 
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capital outflows ; but in the case of under-developed nations, external deficits 
may arise out mf over-ambitions programmes of economic development. 


.Major fluc uations in exports of under-developed countries may be due 


to the cyclical movements in economic activity in developed countries and not : 


to the poor quali-y of the under-developed countries’ economic performance. 


These observations about the Fund's economic philosophy do not imply 
that steps should not have been taken to deal with our external deficits and to 
change the rate 5f exchange to reduce economic strains. 


MoNzTARY POLICIES TO DEAL WITH PAYMENTS DEFICITS 
The following are the alternatives to deal with external deficits :— 


(TD): Alteration of exchange rate ; 

(2) Selling foreign assets and obtaining loans from I. M. F. ; 

(3) Ratioring of foreign exchange or issuing foreign exchange quotas 
on a selective basis ; m 

(4) Reducng the money supply and income flow through fiscal mea- 
sures ; 

(5) Reducing the demand for foreign exchange by import quotas and 
heavy mport duties ; this would lead to increased demand for 
domesac commodities and reduce the supply of foreign exchange ; 

(6) Making represeatations to importing countries for reducing tariff 

barriers and other obstructions to exports. 

In recent years the U. K. has sold foreign assets and obtained loans from 
the I. M. F.. The U. S. has also obtained loans from the Fund to acquire 
foreign exchange." France in ]958 and Canada in May I962 reduced the 
external value of their currency. A policy of exchange restrictions does not 
reduce the foreign exchange gap. This policy of import and exchange restric- 
tion maintains a Ligher exchange rate than free market conditions permit. It 
puts a premium 05 imports. It serves the purpose of economic planning by 
preventing import prices from going up. It also prevents repatriation of capi- 
talas current receipts from abroad are impounded and exporters of goods 
, and services are net allowed to invest their sale proceeds abroad. Payments 
to foreign countrizs are also rigorously controlled. Essential imports are given 
priority and domestic industries are protectedagainst foreign competition. 

This acts as a subsidy on imports and a tax on exports. There is over- 
invoicing of imports and under invoicing of exports to transfer capital abroad. 
It leads to various difficulties, administrative and others as in India. 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


Devaluation is intended to have a more realistic exchange rate so that | 


the cost of importe reflects the scarcity of foreign exchange. It would lead 
to import substitution by making imports more costly in rupees. 


* Since July !963, the U.S. has drawn Currencies held by the Fund totalling about 


[,5[0 millior. Net drawings by the U.S. have been reduced to $88] million as a 
result of Furl sales of U.S. dollars to other members, vide International Financial 
News Survey Vol. XVIII, No. 33, Aug. !9, I966. 
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Many anti-social practices as gold smuggling, under-invoicing of exports 
and over-invoicing of imports will be discouraged | 

Imports of essential.raw materials, etc. will become costlier end. the 
cost of goods produced from them will rise. This will, provide inducement 
to indigenous production. 

The payment of interest on capital and the cost of servicing of. foreign | 
debt will go up. The amount in respect of interest payment alone will rise 
by more than Rs. 30 crores; while the rise in the outstanding foreign debt 
burdén will be substantial | 

Suspension of Export- Tax credit Scheme and other concessions would 
involve a saving of Rs. I85 crores, while: increase in export duties wovld.pro- 
duce a revenue of Rs. I30 crores, involving a saving of Rs. 3l5 crores.. 


The flow of foreign aid and private capital into India would be encouraged. 
Devaluation will cause a loss on repatriation of profits abroad. Hence 
there would be a tendency for reinvestment of profits in India. Further, 
there would be a rise in the value of Indian assets ; while foreign confidence 
in our economic stability will grow. This would encourage.foreign investment 
in India. 

In respect of foreign aid, the following extract must be keptin view by 
under-developed countries as representing the attitude of the biggest aid giving 
country of the World . 

“Countries which have deep deficits in their balance of payments be- 
cause of events and circumstances they could neither foresee nor control, 
deserve sympathetic consideration. Those whose shortage of foreign funds is 
mainly due to their own faults do not." छि 

“The plight of some of the most pressing petitioners for aid in manag- 
ing the deficits in their balance of payments is due to their careless com>ound- 
ing of unpaid debts to private foreign vendors, resulting ‘from excessive 
purchases either of dispensable consumer goods or of equipment wanted for 
overambitious plans for industrial expansion. .....However, as a general rule, 
the American Government should be reserved towards appeals to -inance ° 
deficits in the balance of payments that could have been averted or ov2rcome 
by care or restraint. For if they are repeatedly reprieved, extravagant autho- 
rities will remain unconvinced of the need to adjust their desires and plans to 
their means.”’* | | 

On grounds of social policy it would be desirable to prevent essential 
imports from becoming more expensive immediately. Thus food, fertilisers, © 
and petroleum products would have to be subsidised. 

Stability of prices of essential commodities must be secured, but the list 
of such essential commodities should include only main articles of mass con- 
sumption as foodgrains, pulses, oil, coarse and medium varieties of clcth and 
essential requirements for agriculture. The list of such goods should aot be 
expanded unnecessarily : 


mmm rm nnne 


* Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy, Herbert Feis, pp. 208 and 209 
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EFFECT ON PRICE LEVEL 


According to Sir Roy Harvod, “The policy of getting vid of deficits by 
exchange depreciztion must invclve domestic price inflation. There is no more 
potent cause of p-ice inflation than exchange depreciation...... There is much 
to be said for excaange depreciation in the case when prices round the world 
are falling by substantial amounts, so that itis the only available method for 
preventing domes-ic price inflation"?.* In the inter-war period exchange de- 
preciation was doae by Roosevelt under this condition. 


Exchange cepreciation is not necessarily quick working either. It isa 

» well-known fact that for it to work at all, price elasticities of demand, both 

fora country's exports and forits import competing products have to be 

sufficiently great. They may be great in the long run to cure a deficit, but 
it is by no mears certain that they are usually so in the short run 


SUCCESS OF DEVALUATION 


According to the IL.M.F. Report “For exchange depreciation to be suc- 
cessful, itis esseritial that the expected benefits should not be dissipated by an 
offsetting rise in. local prices and costs. It must, therefore, have public 
support and be eccompanied by appropriate fiscal and credit policies. Even 
if an exchange zdjustment is accompanied without a significant rise in prices 
and costs, it woud be futile if the greater demand abroad were not matched 
by an equivaleat supply of exports. Unless home demand is restrained, the 
expansion of exports, which alcne can justify an exchange adjustment, will not 
be achieved.” 


Thus local prices and costs should not rise. For this purpose, the Union 
Govt. announced on June 22, I966 a list of 59 priority industries which will 
be allowed to import raw materials, -components and shares needed for pro- 
duction up to ful capacity for six months. During the current financial year, 
they will get twice as much raw materials, components and shares as they 
got in 964-65, Subsequently, the Commerce Ministry further clarified “that: 
licenses will be g-anted to cover the full requirements of the priority industries 
not only for the zurrent year but on a continuing basis thereafter.” 


The objecive is to enable these industries to plan production and 
imports so as te utilize full capacity production and phase the orders for 
imported materials according to requirements without locking up large capital 
doses in invento- ies. 


Home demand should be contained so that exports may increase, which 
alone can justify exchange adjustment. This is possible if non-essential ex- 
penditure in the public sector as also by individuals is kept in check 


The libera.isation of June 22 of imports of.raw materials, components 
and spares shou d enable expansion of production through utilisation of exist- 
ing capacity. This should ultimately help in reducing costs and prices. 


Mm meret 


* — Reforminz the World's Money, p. 40, 42. 
+  LML.F. Report for I949, p. 5. 
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The larger requirements of imports of raw materials would mean increa- 
sed demand for working capital. This will require an increase in bank 
lending. Monetary and credit policy should, therefore, ensure that such 
credit expansion is within the limits of deposit resources of the banks and the 
liquidity ratios laid down by, the Reserve Bank : 


There should be necessary shifts in production for exports and the 
resources in the fourth Plan should: be diverted for increase in agriculiural 
production and also for producing for the requirements of the masses; -Side 
by side there should be a reduction in Costs so that prices may not unduly rise 


EXPANSION: OF EXPORTS . 


Devaluation became necessary because of the prevalence of strong infla- 
tionary pressures in the economy and their harmful effects on the courtry § 
economy and on the international accounts. . It is intended to offset the 
impact of inflation on the external sector of the economy. It being a 0703 for 
all adjustment, swift and decisive action is necessary to check the forces lecding 
to-inflation. Devaluation has, therefore, increased. the need for overall īscal 
and’ monetary discipline. The économy must be put on a sound 
basis. With large availabilities of imports of raw materials and components , 
28 8 result of the resumption of external assistance, and with larger agricul- , 
tural production the supply side may be hopeful. There must be effective 
action on the demand side also to bring about price. stability. _ 

Regarding the balance of payments position, reference may be made 
to exports first. In the early years of the Third Plan exports began to increase, 
but later the progress came toan abrupt end inspite ofan increase in the 
coverage of schemes for ‘export promotion. Even our traditional exports of 
tea and jute goods required incentives. This was because inflatior. was 
reducing our compétitive power. ‘The result was that incentives were being 

given to maintain our exports i | 


Devaluation has removed a major impediment in the way of our exports 
Ultimately, it is our exports which must pay for imports. The latter are 
"growing with economic growth. Exports, therefore, play the key role in 
our economic development. They imply a certain amount of sacrifics, for 
they reduce the available supply of goods for domestic consumption. Fcr the 
industry, they mean sacrificing the easy profits: of a sheltered market. 

The broad decision regarding the quantum of resources to be diverted 
` for exports is the responsibility of the planning authorities. The quantum of 
actual investment, production and marketing is the responsibility of individual 
units in business. Our traditional exports were becoming the major source 
of earnings both from the traditional and the new markets. The percentage 
of exports to output is quite low in the case of new industries. In enginesring 
industry it is only 2 or 3 percent and even this has had to be given 
incentives, l | l 


. High costs of ‘production and domestic demand were the basis cf the 
incentive ‘schemes. Devaluation. would reduce the adverse impact of high 


Jj 
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costs in the comestic sector. Further reduction in costs has.to come from 
better organisation of production by expanding the scale of operation. 
This may no: however, make all our exports fully competitive in foreign 
markets owing to acute competition. Hence it may be necessary to maintain 
prices in the esport markets for some commodities at a level involving loss, at 
times, to industrial units. The industry must make this sacrifice by earmark- 
ing a certain proportion of production for export regularly. It should try to 


recover such lcsses through the prices in the domestic market. It should also 


_ initiate appropriate internal adjustments to increase efficiency. 


If inspite 0° devaluation and utilization of full capacity, losses are to be 
continuously incurred, itisno use exporting such goods, for such exports 
confer no beneit on the economy, Exports at any cost will be an ill-conceived 
principle.* Itwill have a three-fold disadvantage... Firstly, it breeds the ten- 
dency to rely जा schemes of assistance rather than on increase in productivity 
for sustaining =xports. Secondly, it may produce resentment in competing 
countries and may disrupt international cooperation. Finally, it carries within 
itself the further seeds of devaluation inasmuch as continuous and heavy 
subsidisation 5 evidence that the rate of exchange is unrealistic. We may, 
therefore, go without such exports in the long run. 


_ It may bs pointed out that our exports in 965-66 were worth Rs. 805 
crores against the gross national product of Rs. I7,500 crores; which means 
. that we export 4*5 per cent of our gross national product. If we make efforts 
to devote 2 per cent more of our annual national income to exporting goods, : 
the exports wil rise to about Rs. [,000 crores, which should not be very diff- 
cult. For this purposé we should not only increase the efficiency of produc- 
tion, but take steps to promote markét research and study the tastes and 
requirements cf the people abroad] 


At the seme time expenditure should be reduced both in the public and 
private sectors. There should be a target of 5 per cent reduction in adminis- 
trative and ron-plan development expenditure. Inventory purchase in the 
public sector eaterprises should be in accordance with needs. 


In fact, the strong attraction of the domestic market and rising costs of 
production have been the major obstacles to the growth of exports. Control 


* Address əf Shri P. C. Bhattacharya, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August, !966 
pp. 884-837 

T Exports ir 965-66 were lower than in the preceding year. This was: partly due to 
the revisei procedure for recording exports which became effective in the third quarter 
Till then »xports wére recorded as and when the consignments were approved for 
shipment. irrespective of whether the actual shipment had materialised or not. 
Thereafter, they were recorded on a more realistic basis at the time when the 
document are negotiated by the financial intermediaries. Compared with the earlier 
practice, here is a lagrin the recording of exports now, which shows up by way of 
short-fallein the absolutelevels. Even then available indicators seem to suggest a dec- 
line in exoorts of tea, tobacco, vegetable oils, oil-cakes and raw cotton which was part- 
ly made up by the increase in exports of jute manufactures, iron ore and ` spices. The 
increase iz the value ‘of jute manufactures is, however, more due to higher prices 
than largzr quantum E 
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of inflation should reduce the former even as devaluation would help to 
overcome the handicap of the increase in the cost structure. The emphasis 
in export promotion should-be on increasing the productivity of export indus- 
tries through greater investment in them rather than on subsidies in various 
forms which merely compensate the exporter against a loss in the export 
market. Subsidies havea very limited usefulness as instruments of export 
promotion. They may be necessary in selected cases, especially where exports 
from the newly established industries have to be promoted. "They are, how- 
ever,only temporary expedients, which cannot remove inherent weakness 
which hampers the growth of exports. The usc of these expedients should, 
therefore, be limited only to those cases where the exports can stand on tkeir 
own within a reasonable period without subsidies. The export problem should 
be treated as a national prob:em in which Government, industry and agriculture 
cooperate to exploit the possibilities of the various sectors to the fullest exter.t. 


/ 


i IMPORT SUBSTITUTION 

Payments for imports continue to be high, while the proportion of 
imports required to maintain the economy has increased. Even the require- 
ments of maintenance imports are not being financed from the current earn- 
ings of exports. Further, servicing obligations in respect of foreign assistance 
taken in the past are rising. Thus the availabilities from current exchange 
earnings for such imports will be reduced progressively. This requires a 
searching analysis by industry of the problem of import substitution. 

‘Devaluation has reduced the disparity between the rupee prices of 
indigenous products and those of imported goods in favour of indigenous goods. 
This would encourage the use of local products. Industry should give preference 
to indigenous materials even if import licences are available for fore:gn 
materials. 

Unless exports expand quickly, the future of maintenance imports which 
are fast expanding with economic development depends upon the availability 
of foreign assistance. Thus even the continuity of supplies of foreign materials 


` cannot be taken for granted. That means that manufacturers who base their 


production programmes on the assumption of continuity of imports w_ll, 
sooner or later, find themselves in difficulties. Every effort should, therefo-e, 
be made to develop indigencus sources of supplies. 


Further, the extent to which industry buys local-materials, production 
and employment will be kept up and there will be a tendency towards self- 
reliance; but if we switch on to imports for domestic products, unemplcy- 
ment may riseand there will be loss of production in import substitutiag 
industries. 2 | 
SUGGESTIONS 

lo realize the advantages of devaluation, the following steps are 
necessary :—_ 

|, The Government both at the Centre and in the States should aim 
at balanced and even surplus budgets. This is necessary in view of the fact 


M 
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that in the Th rd Plan period, there was deficit financing to the extent of | 
Rs. .l,50. ‘crores as against the Plan estimates of Rs. 550 crores only. 

2. Utmcst economy should be observed in incurring expenditure so that 
-waste should be avoided both in the private and public expenditure both in 
the plan and ron-plan sectors. .There should be systematic efforts at getting 
the maximum return out of every unit of expenditure, * 

, 3. State Governments should be prevented from resorting to the 
Reserve Bank «f India for utilizing the overdraft facilities which they have 
been resorting -o in the past. One way is to revise the cash credit limits which . 
were fixed long ago, but the limits should not be exceeded 

4. Hom: demand should be restrained so that a larger share of produc- 


tion should be available for export 

5. Effors should be made to see that prices of commodities used by the 
masses, particalarly necessaries, should not be permitted to rise. For this 
purpose, even subsidisation may be necessary and distributive arrangements ' 
should be streamlined. . 2 Eo 

6. Expo-ts should be expanded. In traditional items, like jute and 
tea organisatior ofthe trade should be improved and production of the items 
encouraged. Ia non-traditional items existing idle capacity should be utilized 
and market rescarch should be encouraged 

7. "Yo promote exports, ancillary services, should be developed, viz 


shipping, banking, insurance, etc 

8. To aagment production, the existing idle capacity should first be 
utilized and mcre production should be obtained by expanding the production 
of the existing plants rather than by setting up new plants. This will give 
the advantages of scale of production and management. This is necessary 
to prevent diss pation of scarce resources. In the case of the public sector, 


4 





* Prof N Vakil suggests freezing of all incomes, wages, dividends, profits, etc., at 
least for a-year to put the économy into equilibrium and to prevent additions to the 
purchasing power in the hands ofthe people, which would otherwise come into the ° 
market ard help raising prices before additional production has taken place and 
adjustmer-s have been made. See p. 45, The Devaluation of the Rupee. It would, 
however, 2e more appropriate to relate wages to productivity and cost of living, 
subject to the condition that increased wages should not be given in cash but credited 
to the ac ount of the wage earners to augment savings. Similarly, dividend be 
invested t=rough inducements. In August 0966, the British Government has applied 
standstill o prices and incomes to enable the British economy a l2 month brea- 
thing spzce in which production can catch up with the recent rapid increases in 
incomes. The standstill isto apply to all forms of income. For the time being, the 
income norm must be regarded aszero. The standstill applies to all company dis- 
tributions, including dividends, which are not to be increased during the I2 month 
period. -En collective bargaining, reliance will be placed on voluntary action, 
but the Government is empowered to direct that specified prices, charges or rates of | 
remuneraáons should not be increased without ministerial consent. A temporary 
standstill zan be impounded when necessary. For details, read International Finan- 
cial News Survey, Vol. XVIII, No. 33, August !9, I966. 
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for instance, in steel production, it is preferable to expand the capacity 5f the 
existing plants rather than to invest over Rs. ],000 crores in a fourth plan. 


9. Disciplined hard work should be put in by all concerned and there 
should be a code of conduct to avoid strikes and lockouts so that production 
should continue to expand. 


Devaluation has provided an opportunity to expand our exports and to 
remove artificial subsidies so that production may rise. At the same time, 
it is a challange for us to put our economy in order, failing which the conse- 


quences will be serious. All appropriate steps should, therefore, be taken to 
achieve self-reliance and to expand production. 


The export performance after the devaluation of June I966 has not been 
satisfactory. From June 966 to the end of May I967, the value of exports 
fell to Rs. ,]50 crores as compared to Rs. ],300 crores in the corresponding 
period ending May !966. The three major traditional export industries, viz., 
jute manufactures, tea, and cotton textiles, may not be able to maintain exports 
at the existing level, while due to recession, the situation in regard to non=- 
traditional items including engineering goods and chemical allied prcducts 
does not appear to be better. There has been a substantial decline in export 
items like jute manufactures, tea, cotton piece-goods, tobacco unmanufactured, 
art silk fabrics, etc. This may also be reflecting recessionary tendencies in 
our export markets, The index number of wholesale prices rose from ]I87°8 in 
June 966 to 220°3 in September \967. 


Devaluation by Egnland, Ceylon, Brazil and a number of other countries 
in 967 will lead to intensification of compefor some of our main products in 
foreign markets. Hence it is necessary both for Government and industrialists 
to take requisite action on the basis of emerging trends to restore competitive 
strength and vigour to Indian export products. The comparative profitzbility 
has to be ensured to enable Indian manufacturers and exporters to match their 
effort with that of the competing suppliers. Industrialists must reduce their 
cost of production, improve design and study conditions in foreign markets. 
The state may look to the revision of export duties, re-introduce assistance 
schemes and set up a machinery to take quick decision. On the credit front, 
adequate steps in respect of the provision of credit facilities for purposes of 
production should be taken to ensure adequate export performance. 


4, । 
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TRENDS OF URBANIZATION * 
D. 5. CHAUHAN 


THE CONCEPTS 


Urbanization is being taken as a process through which the urban pattern 
takes form and cities manifest themselves in their multidimentionality. The 
urban pattern is being taken as the sizeof agglomerations and the ecological 
distribution of the urban population, i.e., the size of cities, towns and other 
urban habitats and their geographical locations. And a city is being taken 
as a historical fact (a fact in time), as a geographical fact: (physical fact, or 
fact in nature), as a biological, sociological, and cultural unit, and as a politi- 
cal and an economic unit; in short, a stage in the life of a nation (a specific 
point on a continuum), a physical fact and a social emergent; and as such, having 
a definite structure, a functional character, a'cultural complex and a value 
system; it is being conceived as an active part of the body politic (ie., both 
in its structural and functional significance) 


THE ROLE OF_QITIEs . 


Cities existin their hinterlands, or in their surrounding areas (they are 
notisolated unitsliving in themselves, and existing in vacuums), though they 
may or may not be the outcomes of their surrounding regions (as Mathura is 
and Agra is not). They grow out of man's social needs; and through 
a complex orchestration of time and space urban life develops in social effec- 
tiveness and significance. "Through inter-mingling of diverse forces and varied 
modes and methods of expression, through concentration of means of inter- 
course in the market and other meeting places, offering possibilities of new 
combinations, new experiments, new inventions and wider cooperation and keen 
competition! (rendering ancestral goals inadequate), and through collective 
sharing and deepening of experiences, goods of civilization are manifolded 


and material artifacts of life multiplied, life takes powerful imaginative forms, 


and signs and symbols, patterns and designs and systems and orders are 
transformed into durable elements of cultural heritage?. -Gradually cities 
concentrate power, wealth, and culture, and in due course they become 





* This paper is based on the findings of our study “Trends of Urbanization in Agra'' 
undertaken for the Research Programme Committe, Planning Commissiony during 
the fifties. The problems covered in the study being too diversified to be treated in a 
single paper,in this paper attention is being focussed on one aspect only, which 
seems to be relatively more neglected area of urban studies. l 

I. In this process conflicts are as significant as harmonies. 

2. In the close quarters of cities, having quick means of transforming and transmitting 
cultural heritage and having higher ceiling and wider horizons of achievements, 
along with purposiveness, the possibilities and chances for human perversities to 
be multiplied and anti-social forms to be developed, are equally great. 
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active instituticns representing tpyical forms and symbols of integrated 
social relationslips?, and specialized human attitudes. 


Apart frora being facts in nature and in time cities are the results of cons- 
cious art, and im turn, in them human mind takes definite forms and is being 
conditioned. Tus they represent physical environment for collective living and 
symbols of collective purposes; as such, the real nature of cities is not characterized 
by their geographical, historical and biological forms, nor by their economic 
bases, but by thsir purposive social complexities, since cities fundamentally are 
‘Social emergents and organs of cultural life of their communities. They have 
‘their own indivilualities, and secondly, they are the marks of a civilization 


~ 


of a wider coramunity, or area. © 


The more significant facts tobe noted are that cities accumulate and 
chrystallize the heritages of their surroundings, (combining the cultural heri- 
tages of larger units), and they function as ‘specialized organs of social 
: transmission.’ ‘This is, in brief, the role of cities. They are important parts 
or units of national life. The nature and character of urban life and the 
relationship of cities with their surrounding areas (the rural areas) provide 
signs of future growth or decay. Hence in the context of our present econo- 
mic growth and social rebuilding the role of cities is highly significant. 


THE DESIGN AND THE TRENDS OF URBANIZATION 


The Urbaz Pattern—Our urban population is 78:8 millions, which 
is I8% of the tetal population.: The number, the size and the location of 
towns according to I96l Census are as given on the following page. 


| Of the total number of 2699 towns 307 are of over on lakh, and their 
population is just over 50% of the total urban population. There are ]3 
cities of over 5 lakhs, 7 of over I0 lakhs, 4 of over 5 lakhs, 3 of over 20 lakhs, 
2 of over 25 lakEs and only ] of over 40 lakhs. The six biggest cities (Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Bangalore and Kanpur) comprise 8% of the total 
urban populatiom. 


The urban. section isstill very minor. With reference of the world view 
none of our cities is too big. The geographical scatter of the, urban habitats 
presents a structural uniformity (which isa characteristic feature of limited 
degree of urbanization). . But there are signas of a few huge nuclii (few big 
cities) emerging® 


3, Itis not an universal phenomenon. When cities cease to be oe art and 
. order thei” negative roles become operative, and they lead to social dysfunction and 
disintegra ion. 


- 4. When should a city be considered to have over-grown, or beyond what limits should 
it be regarded to be too big? Really speaking the size of cities should 
be expresed in terms of functions of the social relationships they serve. 
It should be judged not in terms of numbers, or quantitative expressions, but 
in terms cf qualitative ones, i.e., the quality of life it nurtures. When size gives 
rise to pzthological symptoms, and gigantism creates obstacles to the perfor- 
mance of city’s real role, i. e., when the forces of civilization appear in their 
negative forms of disintegration, disorganization and diminishment; itis considered 
to have orer-grown. 
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Recent Tietds—Our study of growth of Agra showed the following trend :— 


‘Se EEE AG EE II वि हम मार पान; EEE RN GET EE M 


| 


years . Populatlon _ | % increase over previous . 
: 853 | | 25,262 . र? 
: 865 | 42,660 ` 3:9 
-872 | | ]49,008 - 4-4 
-88] i60, 208 l 7:5 
89] 68, 622 5:3 
“90l 88,022 T2 Il-5 
z994] 85,449 | -I4 
92] - [85,532 ` ,. 0-04 
[93] | ` 229,764 23-8 
-94] 284,]49 23-7 
95] ; 375,665 ` 32:2 
96} 508, 680 35-7 





During tne last hundred years the city has grown to 34 times ofits. 
former size (the index in I96l] is 356:5 with I865=I00 as base); but the 
growth has not been uniform. During the first 6 decades of this period (I865-. 
l92l) the city population increased by only 30% and during the last four 
decades (I92-96]) by 4742%. The rapid rate'of expansion since l92], 
and rather swift after I94], was due to the accelerated urbanward migrations: 
and the expansion of the municipal limits. The urbanward.drift of population 
(flooding of cities) is likely to continue for quite some time. - 


Besides, Agra is a historical city; it has got its own individuality; its- 
present dominaat characteristic is commercialism; but industrialism is making 
an impact. But in the process of urbanization Mughal Agra has become 
more ruralized. : 


These seem roughly to be characteristic features and the recent trends 
in overall urbanization, since the proportion of urban population in the country 
has been: —- "E - 


]92] !I:2% 
i93] i2-0.%, 





5. The accelerated rate of urbanward migration during this period kas been because 
of the employment and earning opportunities created in cities, and because of the 
social and economic conditions created in villages by the recent land reforms and 
the deterioration in the law ‘and order situation, the former pushing out land 
owning classes and the latter the moneyed class. It is essentially caused by push 
factors operating in villages. 
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Al our cities have their own individualities; we have some historical, 
some religious, some commercial and some industrial cities, But the dominant 
character of the urban population is commercial, and there are a few new 
urban emergents around industrial cores besides the concentration of irdus- 
trial activity in some old ones. Thus from the study of trends two things 
emerge distinctly: sudden expansion’ of some cities (making big bigger) and 
the emergence of industrial cities (which present a new type of urban 
environment). 


The Present Phase—Viewing the situation’ as a continuation and as 

a rebirth a few prominant features of the current phase of urbanization appear 
to be: (a) The growth of the urban population to such a minor proportion 
so far. reflects the slow rate of economic growth (stagnation) in the country 
and likewise -a low degree of industrialization, i.e,, a lower capacity for 
regeneration. (b) There has been concentration of power, wealth, skill 
and intelligence in cities and a gradual depletion of the country-side leaving 
villages impoverished, ematiated and degenerated. Our cities present an evi- 
dence of exclusive society, capitalistic economy and monopoly. A typical 
townsman in relation to a normal villager is an exploiter, a parasite, a superior 
and a snob, and the latter an easy victim, and an unsophisticated simpleton. 
The performance of the magic of rural-urban relationship has been a fraud 
against villages ; the present triumphs of urbanization are at the cost of villeges, 
widening the gap between the two; one doubts the fairness of the play anc the 
socialistic content of the process. Itis creating polarization in the soc:ety, 
creating problems at both ends: vacuum, deprivation and devitalization at one, 
and over-crowding, confusion and disintegration at the other, (c) Urbanization 
in our country is passing through a peculiar phase both in rate and form. It is 
rapid and in greater proportion to industrialization. Transition itself brings 
many contradictions, confusions and departures, and the rapid rate involves 
its own peculiar problems. But rapid growth is not unnatural’, noris the change | 
in the major urban influence from commercialism to industrialism commcn to 
all cities, since every city has not to pass through the same successive stages 
and there is no historical inevitability. (d) All our important cities 
are growing a metropolitan character. -Life, in the process of urbanization, is 
ebbing out of villages. Accelerated rural exodus and its hiving in a few big 
6. As a process of urbanization sudden expansion must be distinguished from over- 

expansion and over-concentration. 


7. Life course of cities is different from that of higher organisms. | Though some paases 
and forms of growth are successive in time, through civic processes they become 
cumulative in space. Hence cities generally do not have successive, stages of regular 
growth. Or the other hand they exhibit phenomena of broken growth. They may 
havesudden beginnings, or a swift expansion from remote gestation. ' 


8. Qur current phase should not be taken as a curve of a cycle, or a succession of 
SEASONS. 


Ld 
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cities seem to Fave been taken as a continuing process anda finalform?. In 
our social poicy metropolitanism (both in economic and social aspects) 
seems to have heen taken for granted. (e) The new urban emergents are of two 
types: industr.al cities, i.e., cities’ springing around newly established 
industrial cores, and second, where there are no real centres of urban 
congregation. In both the cases populations are being randomly dumped; 
there are no civic institutions capable of uniting members into active city life. 
Unless deliberately planned such cities are likely to fail in social purposive» 
ness and in accumulating any cultural heritage. (f) The recent rapid 
urbanization, culturally speaking, seems to belargely municipalization (both 
ofnew areas ard populations), neutralizing the advantages of rural environ- 
ment and without developing an urban culture effective in social transmission, 
even without providing physically comfortable and peaceful life. (g) There . 
is afresh awakening of life in cities, resulting from social, economic and political 
changes. And this is happening at the time when in the process of social change 
there is a socia: disintegration, a decline in norms and a lapse in moral values. 
It carries the seeds of crystallisation and hardening of confusion and chaos in 
cities, and presents dangers of dehumanizing the urban environment and of 
miscarring civikzation. 


SoME HuMAN PROBLEMs 09 URBANIZATION 


Some of the problems created by the impact of urbanization on life 
(revealed by ovr study of the Trends of Urbanization in Agra) are as follows:— 

(i) In tke process of urbanization the city population is being gradually 
shifting to two classes; the rich and the poor. 'The middle class is not subs- 
tantial and powerful; at present it is being squeezed. 


(ii) In spite of the family structure tending towards nuclear (or biologi- 
cal) units the size of the family, during the last one generation, has increased 
from 4-96 to 5‘®l, and thus increasing the economic burden on earners whose 
proportion is still below 30% of the total population. The increase was the 
maximum in tie lower caste groups; and there has been a ^decline in the 
case of the Chzistians!?. 


— 





9. Analysis.of contemporary city growth and imposing master-plans drawn for absorbing 
' greater miflux. of population, and plans for ‘greater’ cities shows a faith in the 
continuence of this process, as if it has been taken for granted, and also taken as the 
b final form. : 
I0. 'Theave age size of the family in different social Groups (No.). 
| 


Upper Middle Lower Muslims Chris- All 
Hindus Hindus Hindus tians 
Before , 5°2I 4°66 4°79 |. 5:30 5:0 4*96 
At present 6°26 5'5] 6:03 6:45 3-70 5-9] 


(Indez) 720 ii8 22 I22 73 ]]9 


| 
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(iii) In spite of an improvement in the average income of the people 
' there has been a decline in their real incomeH. But there are visible signs of an 
Increase in the conspicuous consumption. 


(iv) In the process of coming together man has become disassociated. In 
spite of imposing and widening economic organizations -there has been < shift 
from primary to secondary group relationships. ‘Contractual relatiorships 
are increasing, and urban life is becoming more formal 


(v) Urban society is a heterogeneous mass in which 93% persons d» not 
feel assimilated. Restrictions to cultural assimilation (in order of magnitude) 
are: lack of education, social customs, paucity of leisure, personal attitudes, 
absence of institutions for social mixing, language difficulty, religious beliefs 
and political ideas. However, education is the most important single factor in 
bringing about assimilation. 


(vi) Wealth is the most important single factor in social status and 
prestige. . Its role has slightly increased now, ard so also of education. Besides, 
there has been a shift in factors from honest and religious life to political 
influence and manipulation. 


(vii) During the process of urbanization there ‘has been a tremendous 
increase in frustrations, emotional tensions and worriesin daily life!?. Though 
no age group is free, youth is comparatively the most frustrated, worriec’ and 
emotionally tensed!?, "There is a widespread feeling of disgust, dislike, sickness, 
disappointment and frustration. These are the reactions against physical 
social, economic and psychological situations (which are pathological in nzture), 
presented by the urban environment 


ll. Changes in the household and real income. (I940-54) (95 of population) - 








Nature of changes Household income Real income 
^ ( Slight | 5:4) 9-2) 
oe. 4 a 06:9 43-4 4l 05:0 
L Vami Ite] lj. 
[ Slight 47] 22°॥) 
~ Decrease 4 Considerable 8* B b alg | 244 ) 64-2 
LU Very much ` . 79) [7४7 
No significant change l5:2 l 20*7 


- 


:]2. Ofthe total 86] % population was found to be frustrated and 92% was found 
to have worries in daily life, Frustrations and emotional tensions that have 
decreased are: strenuousness of work, sexual frustrations and isolation; those in 
which there has been no significant change are: blighted hopes, emotional dep- 
ression and fear in daily life; and that have increased most are: pollution of environ- 
ment, boredom and nervous strain 

I3. The frustrations found to be the maximum. in youth were: blighted hopes, 
emotional depression, fear in daily life, boredom, unwholesome conditions of living 
(polluted environment) and sexual frustrations. 
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This shows that :his type of urban order is self-limiting, and this pattern 
of urbanization and the economic pattern created by it cannot be stable. 
Democracy restoring the individual's position and status in political life is not 
able to compensate the loss of status in economic and social aspects of life. 
Man is getting too much individualized!4 and externalized. There is a grow- 
ing imbalance in the sense of proportion and of values; and there is a dilution 
of senses and physical and moral debasement. The daily education of senses 
being the elementary groundwork for all higher forms of education, the sensory 
malnutrition is bound to reflect in the latter. Most of the anti-social 
symptoms, even the ugly barbaric scenes, witnessed in cities are mostly the 
blind reactions to the environment!’ (and not so much a sign of inner deprivity). 
Lastly, the triumphs of arbanizations and the highest boasts of expansion are 
at the minimum standard! and negative gains. Huge expenditure in money, 
time, energy and human .vitality are upon things which have no value in 


themselves. 
SIGNIGICANT SIGNS OF EMERGING Horizon 


The emerging urban situation has some danger signals and some hopeful 
signs. The fears are: (:) Urbanization growing in’ proportion .of, and: domi- 
nated by industrialism, :n which mechanical integration and social disruption 
are likely to go side br side. (Course ofthe Western civilization after the 
i5th century shows this). (ii) The failure of the present urban form in its 
real functions, and on the other hand proving anti-vital, anti-social and anti- 
organic. (ii) The parasitic character of the urban growth, depleting 
villages and creating ar unstable economy; and in the impoverished rural 
environment, deterioration of the law and order situation, feelings of insecurity 
restricted channels of investment. (iv) Incapacity of the metropolitan envi- 
ronment to provide even the elementary necessities of life, and over-crowding in- 





l4. Urban environment increases class distinctions and inequality of wealth. There 
is less harmony of mterest and more of frecdom which does not recognise obligations 
of corporate life. Mechanical triumphs have lowered the needs for corporate living. 
Welfare measures gre gradually becoming more and more of state functions, lower 
classes are becoming the concern of the public bodies. This leads to lowering of 
the sense of civic responsibility in urban population. : 

i5. Recently there have been in our big cities some most ugly and brutal scenes (mob 
psychology at worst form, characterised by animal barbarism and ferocity), which 
are not justified by rationalism, moral codes, theological beliefs or human principles. 
Mental acceptance of brutalism and barbarism shows sadism of imagination, and 
actual performance of such deeds shows blind reaction to intolerable environment. 
The fact that such scencs have been more barbaric in cities where metropolitanism 

` coincided with higker degrce of industrialism, proves that such a behaviour is more 

a reaction to the er-vironmental situations. है 

I6. Overcrowding is resalting into gradual acceptance and toleration of lower stand- 
ards in’ physical arnenities. (Quarters constructed from the viewpoint of the stan- 
dard for labourers ind poor Classes are mostly occupied by middle class persons.) 
This shows dilution of senses also. And the basic reason for acceptance of lower 


standards is the sense of security. 
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creasing the chances of pestilence and rioting, piling up improvisations and 
makeshifts, without providing time even to repent on mistakes; and providing an 
environment hostile for human life and for bringing up of children. (v) Increas- 
ing frustrations, mental tensions, emotional imbalance, and the position of the 
individual becoming less significant in the growing bigness. Development of 
reactionary tendencies in youth which is most frustrated. (vi) Increasing d_ffi- 
culties of big cities to provide protection against modern war damages. (vii) P5'i- 
tics of regional development, by mislocating industrial units, may distort struc- 
tural foundations of the future urban pattern 


The hopeful features are : (i) We are-at the threshold of a new age, 
new economy is unfolding and new life is emerging. Urban movement is to 
take form and speed, and can develop into anew urban culture. We have 
only a few past mistakes to correct and very litte to’ unbuild. We have to 
build afresh mostly; and hence the task is easier. (ii) Structurally the pattern 
is uniform, and can fit into the néw design very wel. Only two or three 
cities seem to have over-grown; and in most of the cities and towns life is 
not dominated by industrialism. Many cities are maintaining their cultural 
cores, and still contain vital residues of past traditions. (iii) Many of -he 
confusions and contradictions are characteristic of the transitional phase; they 
have not taken final forms. (iv) There is a new awakening of life and new 
outlook: secular and socialistic - goals, democratic means and national outlook. 
Isolation of villages is being broken, agriculture is being modernized, amd 
new patterns of powér and transport are being laid. These are vital potentials 
for new economy and new urban order. (v) We are getting accustomed to 
'expanding public sector, national planning and formal designing. (vi) Met-o- 
politanism has begun to develop contemporary reactions, and there is reeli- 
zation of the fact that something wrong is happening to the socialistic content of 
our planning effort. Thought is getting oriented towards realities of organic 
life and human values; fresh mutations are appearing in biological and socio!o- 
gical form; and regional approach to planning already exhists in imagination. 
(vii) The violent and ugly scences vin cities (not being signs of inner depei- 
vations) being blind, sharp and strong reactions to environment shows that man 
has not submitted to degradations; the potential can be utilized for buildiag 
up the new order. (vii) Our capacity ‘to face the challenges is increasir.g, 
and a stage has come when the advantages of science can flow over to soc.al 
life. The germs of the new order are in existence at present in the embryo- 
nic form, 


THE NEW URBAN MOVEMENT 


The New Pattern of Life and Thought—lIt is time to realize that the preseat 
urban pattern and form (and the economic system which largely corresponds 
with it) is self-limiting; hence it isto be given a new turn. In defining 
the new task the political philosophies, dealing with such legal abstractions 
as the Individual and the State, with cultural abstractions like the Nation 
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and the Humarity, and with economic abstractions like the Capitalistic and 
the Prolitariat :lass, do not seem to be very helpful. The two experiences 
basic to the mcdern philosophy of life, the mathematical order derived from 
patterns of mechanical regularity and the analysis of matter derived 
from processes of the physical world, are inadequate to explain fully 
the functioning of organisms and societies. With the growth of knowledge 
about organism the significance of environment as a cooperative factor and 
its role in the cevelopment of human societies is made clear now. For floral 
and faunal life chere are favourable habitats and forms of association. Perhaps 
there are for m:n too; and each environment has its own balance. Besides, 
in order to fully explain the human behaviour and social change in the 
emerging societes the ideas of sociality and individuality are undergoing 
changes. 'Ihersfore, for the task of urban rebuilding we have to adapt to 
new patterns oi life and thought. 


लामा 


Some Bass Policy Considerations—(a) It should be realized that the 
present parasitiz form of rural-urban relationship cannot be stable, nor can 
the existing prccesses and forms of urbanization which create polarization. The 
notions of cities and villages being exclusive entities have to be replaced. Not 
only inter-relatonships but their inter-penetration has to be appreciated in 
our conception: of urban organizations. (b) The improvement of urban 
life involves a auge task of rebuilding our society, civilization and culture, 
(c) The probEms of man and his environment, i. e., of improving life and 
rebuilding the snvironment, are not separate. (d) Things cannot be left 
to take their cwn course, since laissez faire is more damaging to the spirit 
of cooperation han absolutism. Conscious planning effort has to be made; 
and public hel> and initiative are imparative. (e) The dynamics of change 
requires a situztion in time. Therefore, before the dynamics of the new urban 
movement shold be given a concrete form and definite direction, we must 
have a clear image ofthe new order, otherwise the efforts may be wasteful, 
and the goal may remain a sheer utopian wishfulness. (f) The process of 
urbanization ir which huge numbers are being drawn from villages and being 
concentrated ir a few bigger cities, like tropismic flight of moths towards 
strong lights, should not be taken for granted, and to be a final form. 


The New Urban Movement—The new urban order has to be built around 
new ideas abort environment, life society and culture. It has to be given a 
new pattern, new forms and new institutions, spirit, values and systems. New 
instruments arc needed to create these. And since economy and society are 
changing fast, it needs an accelerated speed. The choice does not imply 
complete break from the existing state, but far reaching changes, which are 
revolutionizing in the sense that in the process of urbanization new pattern 
will emerge, ard on achieving the end we will have a new form of urban 
culture. l 


The envxonment should adequately serve the needs of psychological 
development znd social processes. It should not be based on mechanical 


ad 
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ideology, but should aim at biological renewal of modern life, creating an 
effective symbiosis for living together, enlarging social heritage and attaining 
higher and wider cultural synthesis; and its criteria of success should be social 
and human and not the financial values. 


~ 


The new urban movement requires the regional appraoch. In the 
regional urban pattern region has to be conceived as the basic configuration 
of human life and a dynamic social reality. It should not be demarkated on 
the basis of political boundaries", but it should have scientific geographical 


- and cultural bases, aiming fundamentally on human relationships and func- 


tional balance. .In this pattern cities have to be more or less uniformly 
scattered over the region and connected with each other in an organic pattern. 
There will be differences in size, in roles and even in specialized func-ions; 
some of them (generally the bigger ones) will serve as nerve centres for 
othersis, 


The dynamics of regional urban growth*implies that the existing cities 
will participate mainly in the new urban process. Some of our cities which 
have assumed metropolitan character and have over-grown, should not be 
allowed (through counteracting the forces cf concentration) to grow abnor- 
mally, or beyond rational greatness, and gradually changes in their basic 
characters have also to be brought about. The plans of ‘greater cities’ seem 
to require a retreat. But the energy which has so far produced congestion can 
be ‘utilized for rebuilding the big cities and also for founding the new ones 
Some smaller-ones have to be grown,!? and many new ones‘have to be 2stab- 
lished. This will emerge from the regional distribution of political power, 
administrative forms and mainly the economic activity; it will require | 
regional development of power and transport. For classes of small industria- 
lists, merchants, craftsmen and the elite, apart from these opportunities, the 





I7. Generally political areas, economic areas, and cultural areas do not exist in concen- 
` tric relationships. Geographical constants, social variables and cultural relati- 
vity are of basic consideration. Authority of the states, quite often, brings in 
polarization, and renders physical demarkations irrational and 'unscienfific, i 

which human values are sacrificed in preference to political expedients. 

l8. “This emerging conception is not expressed in the notion of ‘satellite cities" for it 
assumes that one particular city will retain planetary proportions; whereas, from 
the standpoint of socialrelativity and social integration, one must conceive that 
cach unit will have equal ‘valence’ in regional scheme. For any particular 
function the largest city in the group will often be subordinate toa smaller unit.” 
(Mumford) 

I9. Life in cities can be renewed by the transplantation of tissues from healthy :ommu- 
nities and areas. Ithas a stimulating effect. Itis not necessary that the trans- 
planting tissues should always be living persons. Even the collective organs of 
culture can create decisive effects. The more important thing is that ths orga- 
nisms receiving those tissues must be in a state of readiness. ^ a. 

20. In economic terms region is neither to be conceived as completely self-safficing, 
nor as wholly specialized. But; in view of advanced Cultures, partly: self-sufficient 
and partly specialize. 
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provision of safetr and security is also necessary. The contemporary forces 
leading to a vast exodus from the countryside need a check (though not 
completely), for which the establishment of peace and order in villages and 
the opportunities for modernizing agriculture and for channels of non-agricul- 
tural investment Lave to be created. 


In this process planning cannot be confined to economic activities. In 
stead of money economy we have to think in terms of ‘life economy’. In the new 
urban phase industries will have to be developed, in cities, but we should not 
develop industrial cities. As a matter: of fact the environment has to be 
humanized and tke urban population naturalized. And the Centre should 
not grow at the cest of States, since the loss of power is likely to be accom- - 
panied by loss of initiative and capacity too. 


- So far as incividual cities and towns are concerned their growth should 
be carefully plann2d. The location of physical utilities, markets and shopping 
centres, and institutions should be convenient to the living quarters. Industry 
and the labour colonies need careful quartering. Roads have to be planned 
in view of modern locomotion and movement of population; and the general 
layout should reconcile to the topographical peculiarities. The parks, the 
public buildings and the general physical structures should not sacrifice the 
asthetic content. Lastly, the sense of time asa process of development should 
be kept in view. In growth changes and adaptations are inevitable. ‘Too 
much of exclusiveaess, symmetry and rigidity should be avoided so that the 
needs of the coming generations may be met easily. 


AREAS OF FURTHER STUDY 


Movement implies constant changes; and, therefore, some areas of study 
for students of urban growth may be suggested as follows :— 


Costs in relation to size of cities. 
Correlates of crimes and diseases in urban areas. 


OS RS e 


City as a social unit. 

Cultural equivalent of environmental balance. 
Efficienc; of industry and the quality of culture. 
Impact ef refugees on urban life: 


Moo ps 


Factors affecting distribution of urban population. 


Uw 


"E 
सत्य की समस्या 
` राजेश्वर प्रसाद वर्मा 
दशेन विभाग, आगरां कालेज, आगरा । ` 


दर्शन” सत्य का अनभव- है | wa विचारणीय प्रश्न यह है कि कया सत्य वह हे जिस 


- पर अनुभव आश्रित है श्रथवा वह जो अनुभव में है। यदि सत्य .भ्रनुभव का आधार हैतो वह 


निरपेक्ष, शाश्वत और सार्वभौमिक होगा, क्योंकि क्षणिक अनुभवों की एकता तर्क को - माँग 
& । यदि सत्य अनुभव में है तो वह. सापेक्ष, परिवर्तनशील, विशिष्ट एवं नवीन होगा । प्रथम 
स्थिति में सत्य अनुभवातीत होगा, द्वितीय मै अनुभवगम्य । यही मूल प्रश्न है जिसे लेकर 
विचारको में मतभेद हें । 

एक मत के अनुसार सत्य अनुभव का आधार है, ग्रतः भ्रज्ञेय है, क्योंकि आधार को 
आधेय नहीं बनाया जा सकता | किन्तु, क्योंकि अनुभव उसकी अपेक्षा रखता है, अतः वह एक 
तार्किक अनिवार्यता है । इस मत के अनुसार जो कूछ भी अनुभव में घटित होता है वह सत्य 
न होकर उसका आभासमात्र है। यह मत सत्‌ और आभास, परमार्थ और व्यवहार, अज्ञात और 
ज्ञात में विभाजन कर देता है । प्लेटो, SIUE, ब्रेडले, शंकर आदि दार्शनिक इस मत के प्रतिपादक 
कहे गये हे We दाह निकों के अन्‌सार जो हम SPD करते हें वह क्षणिक, परिवर्ततशील और 
सापेक्ष होने के कारण सत्य नहीं होता । सत्य वही है जो कूटस्थ, अचल एवं धूव है, जो ऋबाघित 


एवं एकरस है । यदि सत्य को एसा न मानें तो तक, ज्ञान और व्यवहार सम्भव ही न हो सकेंगे । 


यह मत निरपेक्षवाद कहलाता है । 
इस मत की समीक्षा करने पर निम्न असंगतियाँ दृष्टिगोचर होती हुँ:-- 


१. यदि सत्य अनुभव का आधार होने के कारण भ्रज्ञे है, तो फिर उसकी अज्ञेयता किस तक से 
सिद्ध होती है ? कया सत्य को अनुभवातीत कहना विरोधाभास नहीं है? 


२. यदि we कहा जाय कि भ्रनुभव सापेक्ष है, वह किसी निरपेक्ष की अपेक्षा रखता है तो प्रश्न 
. यह है कि यह किस प्रकार ज्ञात हो कि अनुभव सापेक्ष ही है । 


३. सत्य और आभास के विभाजन की क्या कसौटी या मापदण्ड है? यदि “अबाघता” कसौटी 
= है तो सापेक्ष अनुभव से निरपेक्ष श्रबाधता केसे प्राप्त हो ? यदि एक अनुभव दुसरे को, तथा 
ag किसी अन्य को बाधित करे तो इस प्रक्रिया का ara कहाँ है ? 


४. सत्‌ और आभास का क्या सम्बन्ध है? यदि आभास सत्‌ पर आश्रित है तो वह भी 
सत्य क्यों नहीं है? और यदि वह सत्‌ पर आश्रित नहीं है तो उसका आश्रय कहाँ है ? 
यदि सत्य के बिना आभास नहीं है तो आभास के बिना सत्य केसे हो सकता है ? सम्बन्ध 
दो समान पदों में होता है, किन्तु यहाँ सत्‌ और आभास असमान हें, ग्रतः यह रुम्बन्ध 
एकांको होकर रह जाता है । यदि यह कहा जाय कि सत्‌ न्यूनतम आभास है और आभास 
प्रधिकतम ad, तो फिर सत्‌ और आभास में प्रकार भेद न होकर मात्रा भेद हुआ । किन्तु 
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इन विचारको को यह बात मान्य नहीं, क्योंकि उनके अनसार सत्य की श्रेणियाँ नहीं 
हुआ करतीं । 


ये तार्किक कठिनाइयाँ कदाचित्‌- इसलिये हें कि पहले तो ये विचारक सत्य की परिभाषा 
देते है, तत्पश्चात्‌ उसे अनुभवातीत कह देते हें जो उनकी परिभाषा के अनुरूप ही होता है । 


अब दूसरे मत को लें। इसके अनुसार सत्य अनुभव में है, और क्‍योंकि अनुभव सदैव 

णिक, परिवतंनशील और नवीन है, अतः सत्य भी ऐसा ही है । क्योंकि हम अनुभव के परे 
जा ही नहीं पाते, अतः जो कुछ भी अनुभव में है वह ज्ञेय है। अनुभवातीत सत्य केवल काल्प- 
_ निक विश्वास अथवा सम्भावना है । उसमें विश्वास करने का कोई कारण नहीं है । श्रत: जो 
अनुभव में घटित होता हैँ वह सत्य है। इस मत के मानने वालों में लाक, बकले, OA, जेम्स 
आदि व्यवहारवादी तथा बोद्ध -हैं। ह्यूम आदि प्राचीन अनुभववादी हुँ, जिनके अनुसार सत्य 
का एक मात्र स्रोत ऐन्द्रिय श्रनुभव है, जबकि जेम्स आदि नवीन अनुभववादी है, जो समग्र 
अनभव के आधार पर सत्य की कसौटी को प्रयोजन में देखते हें और उसे व्यावहारिक मानते हे । 
इस प्रकार अनभववादी अतीन्द्रिय सत्य को भ्रस्वीकार कर देते हैं | इस मत को सापेक्षवाद 


कहा जा सकता है | 
परन्तु यह मत भी ग्राह्य नहीं माना जा सकता । इसमें निम्न कठिनाइयाँ हैं :-- 
१. यदि सत्य अनुभव में है और भ्रनृभव की सीमा लांघी नहीं जा सकती तो इस DT 
_ का दृष्टा या ज्ञाता कौन है ? श्रनुभव स्वयं अपना अनुभव तो कर नहीं सकता । 
२. -यदि सत्य सीमित, सापेक्ष, क्षणिक. और परिवतनशील है तो अनेक आर भिन्न सत्यों में 
किसे और क्यों माना जाय ? l 
३. “अनुभव किसे कहते हें?” इस प्रश्न के उत्तर में सभी अनुभववादी एकमत क्यों 
नहीं हें ? | 
v. यदि सत्य RD में है तो सत्य और आभास में क्या भेद रह जायेगा। दो भिन्न सत्यों में 
एक सत्य होगा, कसौटी चाहे जो हो 
ये कठिनाइयाँ इसलिए उत्पन्न होती हैँ कि अनुभववादी सत्य को एकरस, अ्रचल और 


शाश्वत नहीं देखना चाहते और नही अनुभव से ऊपर जाना चाहते Fi wa: पहले वे इन्द्रिय 
झ्रनभव को ज्ञान का स्रोत मान लेते ह, तत्पश्चात सत्य को नवीन और परिवतनशील जो उनकी 


raat के अनुसार ही होता है.। 
इस प्रकार दोनों मत एकाङ्गी और दुराग्रही हैं। एक के दोष, दूसरे के गुण हुँ। दोनों 
व्यावहारिक अनुभव को मानते तो हैँ, किन्तु एक उसे.प्रपञ्च या भ्राभास कहकर सत्यको 
उसके निषेध में देखता है, दूसरा उसी अनुभव को सत्य मान लेता है । 


इस समस्या के समाधान के लिए पक्षपात, पूर्वाग्रह, कट्टरपन एवं हृठधर्मी से मुक्त होना 
श्रनिवारये है। और एसी दशा में समाधान यह होगा कि सत्य साक्षात्‌ अनुभव है, सत्य और 
अनुभव एक दूसरे के पर्याय हैं । किन्तु इस अनुभव को ऐन्द्रिय अथवा ताकिक अनुभव की सीमा 
में बांधा नहीं जा सकता । अनुभव की कोई परिभाषा नहीं दी जा सकती, केवल यह. कहा जा 
सकता है कि वह है। ऐसे अनुभव को न तो इब्द्रियां ग्रहण कर सकती हैं, न तक सिद्ध कर ' 
पाता है । किन्तु यह अनुभव इन्द्रियों तथा बुद्धि की सीमाओं से परे होते के कारण snb नहीं 
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कहा जा सकता क्योंकि. साक्षात्‌ अनुभव ही सत्य है। यह अनुभव अथवा सत्य एक qv इकाई 

है । न तो यह किसी वस्तु का गुण है, न कोई ताक्रिक-निणंय, न इसमें विषय और विषयो, सत्य 

और आभास, Th और. व्यवहार, ज्ञात: और अज्ञात के भेद ही हैं । 
इस मत के विरुद्ध यह आक्षेप लगाया जा सकता है कि ऐसा अनुभव जो निर्णय नें व्यक्त 

न हो और जो किसी वस्तु के गुण की श्रोर संकेत न करे, अनुभव नहीं कहा जा सकता, क्योंकि 

कोई अनुभव ज्ञाता तथा ज्ञेय के बिना सम्भव नहीं होता। उत्तर में कहा जा सकता 

है कि :— 

१. अनुभव वही नहीं जो निर्णय द्वारा व्यक्त हो । साक्षात्‌, अनुभव तो सभी को होता है चाहे 
व्यक्त हो अथवा भ्रव्यक्त। हाँ, निर्णय में व्यक्त अनुभव भाषा श्रौर व्यवहार के लिए 
उपयोगी और सुविधाजनक अवश्य होता है । 

२. ज्ञाता और ज्ञेय का सम्बन्ध अनुभव के विश्लेषण का परिणाम है । wa: परिणायस्वरूप 
प्राप्त यह सम्बन्ध स्वयं अनुभव के नाम से नहीं पुकारा जा सकता | हु 


३. कलाकार की सौन्‍न्दर्याभृति, रहस्यवादियों की अपरोक्षानभति, सन्तों की धांमिक manfa 

आदि ऐसे अनुभव हं जो अव्यक्त, अनिण यात्मक और ग्रपरोक्ष होते हुये भी भ्रज्ञेय, शसम्भव 

` असामान्य और श्रसत्य नहीं हे | 

प्रत्येक व्यक्ति प्रत्येक क्षण समग्र सत्यानभव करता है, किन्तु बुद्धि और भाषा पर, 
अधिकार मानने और इन्हीं को सत्य के साधन समभने के कारण वह एसे अनुभव को अव्याव- | 
हारिक और असामान्य कहकर इसके महत्त्व को अस्वीकार कर देता है और फिर यह निर्णय 
देता है कि तकं. की कसौटी पर खरा न उतरने के कारण यह शुद्ध ज्ञान और दर्शन की कोटि में 
नहीं रखा जा सकता, वह धर्म के क्षेत्र की वस्तु है, मानो ज्ञान वही है जो तक से प्राप्त और 
प्रमाणित हो और जैसे दर्शन और धर्म की विभाजन रेखा wee हो । यदि ऐसा है तो भारतीय 
दशन में उपनिषद्‌, बौद्ध और वेदान्त दशन, तथा पाश्चात्य दरशन में प्लोटाइनस, माइजर एरवार्ट 


ater आदि दाशचिको के विचारों को, तक और व्यवहार की दृष्टि से, महत्त्वहीन घोषित ... 


किया जाना चाहिये । किन्तु गहराई से अध्ययन करने पर ज्ञात होगा कि यदि प्लेटो, काण्ट, ASA 
और शंकर के मतों के तरको को अन्तिम सोपान तक ले जाय तो वे एसे अनुभव में उमाहित 
हो जायेंगे जो वाणी, इन्द्रिय और मन के लिये अगम्य होते हुये भी asta या असत्‌ नहीं हें । 
प्राचीन यूनानी दर्शन में, दर्शन और घर्म में कोई विभाजन नहीं किया गया था । दर्शन को 
प्रज्ञा कहा. गया था । प्लेटो ने ग्रनुभव में प्रत्यय श्रौर वस्तु का ga को प्रतिपादित किया, 
किन्तु वह न तो इस द्वैत का कोई कारण बता पाया और न इस द्वेत के भेद का समाधान 
. करके एकता ही स्थापित कर पाया । किन्तु वह यदि एसा कर पाता तो इसका परिणाम 
रहस्यानुभव ही होता । आगे चलकर यह भार प्लोटाइनस पर IST काण्ट ने ज्ञान में सत्य 
और प्रपञ्च का ga स्वीकार किया और इस ga के पीछे ग्रज्ञेय अनुभव भी मान लिया, 
किन्तु उसे दशन के क्षेत्र से निकाल कर विश्वास के क्षेत्र में ला खड़ा किया । ब्रेडले ने भी एक 
ओर ज्ञान में सत्‌ और आभास का भेद किया और दूसरी ओर समग्र श्रबाधित wa को 
सत्य घोषित किया । शंकर ने ज्ञान में सत्‌ श्रौर प्रपञ्च का भेद करके उसे माया के अन्तर्गत 
रख कर सत्य को भ्रपरोक्षानुभूति मान लिया | तात्पर्यं यह है कि सत्य ऐसा स्वयंभू अनुभव है 
जो तर्कातीत. होते भी तकहीन (अथवा श्रताकिक) नहीं है । हमारा “स्व” का अनुभव Tar ही 
साक्षात्‌ AAT है, जिसकी परिभाषा तक नहीं दे सकता । 
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उपयूक्त विवेचन से यह निष्कर्ष निकलता है कि सत्य अनुभव में है, किन्तु यह अनुभव 
न तो आत्मगत है न वस्तुगत, न यह ज्ञाता है न ज्ञेय, न यह सामान्य है न विशेष। यह केवल 
“है” है । जन साधरण इस “है” को “जो है सो है” कहता है । वेज्ञानिक दृष्टिकोण से यह 


एक “तथ्य” है । दशैंतिक दृष्टिकोण से यह “स्वयं सिद्ध” है । 
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IMAGINATION AS PLASTIC. POWER 
^ IN AKENSIDE AND WORDSWORTH 


- G. I. DAvID 
Department of English, St. John’s College, Agra. 


-It is indeed true that Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination is ‘a work 
whose anticipation of Wordsworth deserves more attention than it has generally 
received’, and it is ‘easy to make too much of Hartley’s effect on Wordsworth’. 
Mr. Melvin Rader, in his article, “The Transcendentalism of William 
Wordsworth”, has provided ample evidence, by virtue of which ‘we are 
forced to conclude that Mr. Beatty? has greatly overestimated the influence 
of associationism upon the Lake poet’, Mr. Rader draws the following 
logical inferences from his rapid survey of the evidence: ([) that direct proof 
of Wordsworth’s adherence to Hartley has not been advanced; (2) that Coleri- 
dge’s enormous influence upon Wordsworth was early directed against . 
associationism; (3) that Coleridge, a supreme authority, regarded The Frelude 
and the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality as non-Hartleian, and expected that 
Wordsworth’s anti-associationism would find a clear enunciation in The 2xcur- 
ston; and (4) that Wordsworth unambiguously expressed transcendental doc- 
trines, quite opposed to Hartleianism.® ह 


I propose merely to supplement this evidence, in certain directions. with 
a view to establishing a vital link between Akenside’s view of Nature and 
Imagination and Wordsworth’s conception of Imagination as “An Element of 
Nature's inner self", the mind’s **underpresence"", a mystic insight, insepara- 
bly interfused with the apprehension and creation of the beautiful, and with the 
*beauteous forms of nature". For Akenside,—though he took his cue from 
Addison,—went beyond Addison, Locke, and Hartley, in his analysis of the 
pleasures ofthe imagination; and Akenside’s poem had appeared five years 
before the publication of Hartley’s book.® 


The empirical philosophers, from Aristotle onwards, had treated the 
imagination, more or less, as an appendage of the memory; as ‘merely a name 


Il. Geoffrey Bullough, **Ghanging Views of the Mind in English Poetry", (Warton 
Lecture On English Poetry), Proceedings of the British Academy, [955 pp. 75 & 78. 

2. Modern Philology, Vol. 26, 928-29, pp. 69-90. | 

3. Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth, His Doctrine and Art in their Historical" Relations, 
(2nd edition, Madison, 927). 

4, Rader, Op. cit., p. 90. 

5. Ibid., p. 90. E : 

6. The Prelude, (I805-6), VIII, 5]3. 

7. Jbid., XIII, T: 

8. David Hartley, Observations on Man, His Duty, and His Expectations, In Two Parts, 

(London, 3749). | 
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for a group of reurological processes’, confining all artistic activity to a com- 
pounding process, based on the principle of the association of ideas. Mr. 
Thorpe, however, claims that the passage embodying Hobbes’s famous Judg- 
ment-Fancy theory, in The Answer to Davenant9, contains in germ the best thought 
in aesthetics of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries’... One needs 
only to reprodvce Mr. Brett's comment on this assertion of Mr. Thorpe’s, to 
bring out the fallacy inherent in Mr. Thorpe’s argument: “Mr. Thorpe... 
argues that Hiobbes’s ‘imagination’ is a creative power which anticipates 
Coleridge’s theery. There must be, of course, even on Hobbes’s view, some — 
power of the mind, which orders in artistic form the material supplied by the 
senses. There is nothing, however, to suggest that the mind is the architect 
of its own kncwledge, and this power is an associative not a Creative one"? 
Hobbes's belief that consciouness merely supervenes upon physical changes in - 
our sense orgars led him to declare that imagination is *nothing but decaying 
sense”! and that imagination and memory are but one thing. The poetic 
imagination for Hobbes is subordinate to the inferential processes of the mind, 
merely decoratng the artistic structure designed and erected by the judgment. 
One has to agree with Mr. Brett’s conclusion: “The Hobbesian tradition had 
no conception cf the imagination as creative. The human mind for Hobbes 
is like the universe, simply a machine, and one does not expect a machine to 


be creative" i4 


Locke speaks of the imagination as if it were-a faculty of lying; ''associa- 
tion" for him teing “as frequent a cause of mistake and error in us as perhaps 
anything else that can be named; and......a disease of the mind as hard to be 
cured as any—:t being a very hard thing to convince any one that things are 
not so, and naturally so, as they constantly appear to him ^. 





9, E.L. Tuveson, The Imagination as a Means of Grace, (University of Californ ia Press 
]960), r. 96. । 

I0. J.E. Spiagarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (3 Vols., Oxford, 908), Vol. 
II, p. 5€; where Hobbes says: “Time and Education begets experience; Experience 
begets memory; Memory begets Judgment and Fancy: Judgment begets the strength 
and structure, and Fancy begets the ornaments of a Poem’’. 

JI, Clarence De Witt Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes, (Ann Arbor, ] 940), 

]08 

I2: R L. Bratt, The Third Ea’ lof Shaftesbury, (London, Hutchinson’s University Library, ° 
I95I), œ p. 29 

I3, Leviathars (E.L., London, I943), Ghap. II, p. 5. 

l4. Brett, O5. cit., pp. 29-30. 

I5. John Lccke, Of the Conduct of the Understanding, ed. Bolton Corney, (London, !859), 
p. 99. Locke also remarks: ‘‘Fantastical or chimerical, I call such (ideas) as have no 
foundation in nature" (Of Human Understanding, ed. Fraser, Vol. I, p. 497); “all 
the art ef rhetoric, besides order and clearness; all the artificial and figurative 
applicat on of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing else but to insinuate 
wrong { deas) move the passions, and thereby mislead the judgment; and so 
indeed =e perfect cheats"  (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 46); “there are so many ways of 


(Contd. on next page) 
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- Tt is true that Berkeley does not regard the imagination as a ‘passive 
mirror-like faculty’. He says: “I find I can excite ideas in my.mind at pleasure, 
and vary and shift the scene as oft as I think fit. It is no more than wiling, 
and straightway this or that idea arises in my fancy; and by the same power 
it is obliterated and makes way for another. This making and unmzking 
of ideas doth very properly denominate the mind active...." But though. 
he tends to associate an ‘active power’ with ‘ideas’ or ‘fancies of imagina- 
tion’, he distinguishes the latter from the more real ideas or phenomena 
that present themselves objectively to our senses: “The ideas of Sens? are 
more strong, lively, and distinct than those of the Imagination; they have 
likewise a steadiness, order, and coherence, and are not excited at random, 
as those which are the effects of human wills often are, but in a regular 
train or series—the admirable connexion whereof sufficiently testifies the 
wisdom and benevolence of its Author...."!* 


Hume's comments on the imagination are not so derogatory as Locke's. 
But his analysis is wholly bound up with the association of ideas, which he 
explains in terms of resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cause 
and effect!?; and he opposes imagination to reason’. 


Hartley, as Professor Beatty himself ad-nits?, gives no commarding 
position to the imagination and is distrustfu: of it. Hartley, like Locke, 
tends to make the imagination a ‘trifling exercise’. Hartley remarks: 


As the Pleasures of Imagination are very prevalent, and much cultivated, 
during Youth; so, if you consider Mankind as one great Individual, 
advancing in age perpetually, it seems natural to expect, that in the 


(From previous page) 


fallacy, such arts of giving colours, appearances, and resemblances by this zoüurt- 
dresser the fancy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing but truth itself...cannot 
but be caught’? (Of the Conduct of the Understanding, ed. Corney, pp. 85-86); 
“eloquence, like the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it to suffer itself ever to 
be spoken against, and it is in vain to find fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein 
men find pleasure to be deceived’’; (cited by Thorpe, Op. cit., p. 09), 

[6. George Berkeley, “Of the Principles of Human Knowledge”, Works, ed. A.G. 
Fraser, (4 Vols., Oxford, 90]), Vol. I, pp. 272. tf. 

I7, David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L.A. Selby Bigge, (Oxford, I896), 
p. Il 

I8. Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, ([748), Sect. XII, Part III, where 
he says: “The imagination of man is naturally sublime, delighted with whatever is 
remote and extraordinary, and running, without control, into the most distart parts 
of space and time, in order to avoid the objects which custom has rendercd too 
familiar to it. A correct judgment observes a contrary method, and, avoiding all ° 
distant and high inquiries, confines itself to common life, and to such objects as 
fall under daily practice and experience; leavirg the more sublime topics -o the 
embellishment of poets and orators, or to the arts of politicians”. Essays, Literary, 
Moral And Political, (London, 875), Essay, XXXIX, p. 582. 

I9. Beatty, Op. cit, p. I75. 

20. Bullough, Op. cit, p. 78. 
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Infancy of Knowledge, in the early Ages of the World, the Taste of 
Mankind would turn much upon the Pleasures of this Class. And 
agreeably to- this it may be observed, that Music, Painting, and Poetry; 
were muck admired in ancient Times; and the Two last brought to 
great Perfection?! l 


Hartley thus tends to equate the pleasures of the imagination,—arising 


from the products of the literary imagination, such as Music, Painting, and 


Poetr 
tible 


y,—with youth and intellectual immaturity,—a view wholly incompa- 
with Wordsworth's: ` ६. 

.. Imagination. . truth, . 

Is but anether name for absolute power 

And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 

And Reascn in her most exalted mood." 


Again, in = passage in the Second Part of-his book, Hartley remarks : 
Itis evidemt, that the Pleasures of Iniagination were not intended for 
our prima-y Pursuit, because they are, in general, the first of our intel- 
lectual Pleasures, which are generated from the sensible ones by Associa- 
tion, come to their Height early in Life, and decline inold age.” 


Surely thisis tazing a rather disparaging view of the imagination. 


agree 


Miss Powell says, in her The Romantic Theory of Poetry, that she cannot 
with Pro ersor Beatty that there is anything distinctively Hartleian 


in Wordsworth’ theory of the “three ages”. Hartley, she contends, does 
not speak of three ages, each corresponding with a certain type of thought, 
but of three stages, which occur in every mental process, at every age. 
Professor Beatty dismisses this argument as a ‘flagrant misunderstanding of 
Hartley’, adding: “To argue, as the critic mentioned above does, that 
Wordsworth does not accept Hartley because he rejects vibrations, vibrati- 
uncles, and the white medullary substance is at once to mistake Hartley’s 


speculative physiology for his psychology, and to forget that when Priest- 


2]. Hartley, Op. cit., Part I, p. 43). 

22. Wordswo th, The Prelude, (I850), XIV, !89-392.. 

23. Hartley, Ip. cit., IL, p. 244. 

24, A.E. Povell, The Romantic Theory of Poetry, (London, 3926), n. 3, p. I28, Miss 


Powell makes a few other interesting observations: “There is little trace in Words- 
worth of जाए distinctively Hartleian theories : the vibrations, the white medullary 
substance or even (inits Hartleian form) the theory of association". (p. I28). 
“Qoleridgz’s revulsion from Hartley brought no corresponding intellectual crisis 
for Word-worth; and yet there is no sign of dispute between the two poets on this 
matter", ^p. I28). ‘For Hartley sensation, though the source of all knowledge, was 
a humbleactivity (or rather passivity) "which must be superseded by a long series of 
mental pnocesses, and quite forgotten, before intellectual and spiritual activity is 
achieved. For Wordsworth the great spiritual experience followed directly on the 
sensuous experience". (p. I29). “The point in Hartley's system to which neither 
Wordsworth nor Goleridge could be reconciled is that for Hartley mind is passive, 
its acts necessitated by a divine mechanism”. (p. 35). 
! 
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ry 
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ley reissued the Observations on Man in an abbreviated form in \773, he 
omitted the portions that dealt with these topics as irrelevant".25 


But we: find Hartley himself declaring: “The Doctrine of Vibrations 
may appear at first sight to have no Connexion with that of Assocation; 
however, if these Doctrines be found in fact to contain the Laws of 
the Bodily and Mental Powers respectively, they must be related ta each 
other, since the Body and Mind are. One may expect, that Vibrations 
should infer Association as ‘their Effect, and Association point to Vibrations 
as its Cause. I will endeavour, in the present Chapter, to trace out 
this mutual Relation" .?6 


Professor Beatty maintains that Wordsworth was properly initiated into 
Hartley. by Coleridge. It is therefore significant to note that Coleridge 
tends to regard the ‘Vibrations’ as an integral part of the  Hartleian 
system. “It is fashionable’, he says, “to smile at Hartley’s vibrations 
and vibratiuncles; and his work has been re-edited by Priestley, with 
the omission of the material hypothesis. But Hartley was too great a 
man, too coherent a thinker, for this to have been done, either consis- . 
tently or to any wise purpose. For all otker parts of his system, as far - 
as they are peculiar to that system, once: removed from their mechani- 
cal basis, not only lose their main support, but the very motive which 


led to their adoption? ,११ , 


Professor Beatty maintains that when Wordsworth met Coleridge he 
met one who had proclaimed, and was still proclaiming, the pure doctrine 
of the master, that is, of -Devid Hartley. “Carlyon, our authori-y for 
Coleridge in Germany", he says, ‘‘details conversations belonging to the 
spring of 799 which are thoroughly Hartleian in substance".3! Coleridge 
mentions an interesting circumstance, relating to his visit to Germany; 2 case 
that had occurred in a Catholic town in, Germany, a year or two befo-e his 
arrivalin Gottingen, in February 799, and which had not ceased to be a 
frequent subject of conversation, as he tells us. He records that a voung 
woman offour or five and twenty, who could neither read nor write, con- 
tinued incessantly talking Hebrew, Latin and Greek, in very pompus tones 
and with a most distinct enunciation, during a nervous fever with which she 
was seized. Her talk turned out to be bits of passages, which had stuck in 
her memory, from the Hebrew, Greek and Latin books, that her patron,— 
an old Protestant pastor, who had charitably taken her ‘at nine years old’, 


25. Beatty, Op. cit., pp. ll-l3. . 

26. Hartley, Op. cit., Part I, p. 6. 

27. Beatty, Op. cit., pp. 99-I00. 

28. Joseph Priestley, ed. Hartley’ Theory of the Human Mind, I775, - 

29. S.T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross, (2 Vols., Oxford, 907), 
डे Vol. I, Ghap. VI, p.- 76 

30. Beatty, Op. cit., p.l 00 

3i. Jiid.,p.I0l. 
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and with whom she had remained ‘some years, even till the old man’s death’ 
used to read to himself with a loud voice, and which had been impressed on 
her nervous sysem, and had remained dormant till stirred into activity by 
the nervous fever. Coleridge concludes that this authenticated case furnishes 
‘both proof and instance, that reliques of sensation may exist for an indefi- 
nite time in a latent state, in the very same order in which they were 
originally impressed, and that it makes it even probable that ‘all: thoughts 
are in themselves imperishable’. He cites this as an argument against 
Hartley’s theo-y of the will, and his law ‘in its highest abstraction and 
most philosoph:cal forms, viz., that every partial representation recalls the 
total representetion of which it was a part’; vindicating ‘the free-will, our 
only absolute -»[f^, ‘co-extensive and co-present’. From this it may be 
inferred that though Coleridge formulated his theory long after his visit to 
Germany, the ‘ncident of the young woman had already put him on his 
track, and that his roots in Hartley therefore could not have been so firm 
even during his visit to Germany. 


० Coleridge had attempted an Elegy, purporting to be *Imitated from 
One of Akensde’s Blank Verse Inscriptions’, in \794, while still a 
student at Carabridge; and, as he avers in his letter to John Thelwall, 
(dated December I7, "7796), he admired ‘the head and fancy of 
Akenside’#4, 


32. Coleridge, Op. cit., pp. 77-80. 
33. Lane Qocoer, “Coleridge’s ‘Imitation’ of Akenside", The Athenaeum, No. 4033, 
Feb. !!, 905, p. ॥77 
34. Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E.H. Coleridge, (2 Vols., London, 3895), 
Vol. I, p. क्‍9. In the Preface to his Poems, p. vi, Coleridge says: “Akenside 
therefore -peaks with philosophic accuracy when he classes Love and Poetry, as 
producing the same effects 
^ Leve and the wish of Poets when their tongue, 
Wsuld teach to others’ bosoms, what so charms, : 
Their own’.-Pleas. of Imag 
In some cuoted extracts from the Notebooks (7935-]798) is this item: “4. Edition of 
AÁkenside?. Cf. Lawrence Hanson, The Life of S.T. Coleridge, The .Eariy Years 
(New Yok, 3999), 455. Cited by Q.T. Houpt, Mark Akenside, (Philadelphia, 
]944), p. 47, n. 69. Robert Southey writes: "In a former preface, my obliga- 
tions to Akenside were acknowledged with especial reference to the ‘Hymn to the 
Penates’; the earliest of my ‘Inscriptions’ also originated in the pleasure with which 
I perused those of this favourite author’’. Poetical Wokrs, (Boston, ]864), III, Pre- 
face, p. E. Cited by Houpt, Of. cit., 29.- 46. The Bristol volume of his Juvenile 
and minc- poems had this motto, from The Pleasures of Imagination, 
-xoddess of the lyre! 
vith thee comes 
. “Aajestic Truth; and where Truth deigns to come Z 
“Jer sister Liberty will not be far. 
(I, 8-24). 


(Contd. on next page) 
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Professor Beatty refers to Samuel Rogers The Pleasures of Memory, 
(published in 7£3), to show that ‘a knowledge of the association psy- 
chology was not confined to any group of persons’, It is significant 
that in ‘this famous poem’,—to quote Professor Beatty's phrase;—which 
is certainly steeped in Hartley's physiology and psychology, there is no 
Wordsworthian r.ng at all; even in the most Hartlelan of the passages, 
the one cited by Professor Beatty : 


Lulld in -the countless. chambers of the. brain, 
Our thougbts are linkd by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies! 

Each, as the varied avenues of sense 

Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense, | 
Brightens oz fades; yet all, with magic art, 
Controul the latent fibres of the heart. 

As studious: PROSPERO'S mysterious spell 
Conven'd the subject-spirits to his cell; 

Each, at the call, advances or retires, 

As judgment dictates, or the scene inspires. 

Each thrills the seat of sense, that sacred source, 
Whence the fine nerves direct their mazy course, 
And thro’ tae frame invisibly convey 

The subtle, cuick vibrations as they play.?$ 


One needs oaly to compare this passage with Akenside's account of 
the poetic processin The Pleasures of Imagination, (Book III, 278-427), to 
realize not only the immense superiority of Akenside’s poem, as compared 
to- Rogers', but Ak2nside’s affinities with Wordsworth. 


Thomas Campell in his poem, The Pleasures of Hope, (published in 
799), shows practically no trace of Hartley; either when he refers to 
Memory, as in the following lines : 


While Memcry watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew; 


(From precious page) 


Cited by Hcupt, Op. cit., p. Jl, n. 48. Also, the mottoes prefixed to Southey’s 
Poems (797. , to Coleridges’s Moral and Political Lecture ()795), and to his Religious 
Musings, as Lt appeared in the ]796, \797, and I803 editions of the auther's poems, 
were all drawn from Akenside, Cf. William Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey, 
॥774-7003 New York, I9I7),p. I08,n. l. Cited by Houpt, Op. cit., p. lil, n. 
e All ths may go to prove that Akenside was very popular with the Lake 
Oets. 
35. Beatty, Op. cit., p. 403. 


36. The Pleasure: of Memory, (seventh edition, London, 795), Part I, I69 ff. The 
passage cited by Professor Beatty, (Op. cit., p. \03), has ‘Drew every subject-spirit’; 
in line |78, instead. of *Gonven'd the subject-spirits’; and the following two addi- 
tional lines at the end : 

“Man’s little universe at once o'ercast, 
At orce j Jumined when the coud (s ast,” 


24. 
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Peace may depart—and life and nature seem 
A barren path—a wilderness, and a dream!" 


Or when he spzaks of the fairy worlds of Imagination : 


Above, below, in Ocean, Earth, and sky, r 
Thy fairy worlds, Imagination, lie, | 

And Hop2 attends, companion of the way, 

Thy dream by night, thy visions of the day! 

In yonder pensile orb, and every sphere 

That gem: the starry girdle of the year; 

In those unmeasured worlds, she bids thee tell, 

Pure from their God, created millions dwell.38 


Akenside alone among the eighteenth century poets,—outside Words- 


worth and Cokeridge,—shows a profound interest in the mechanism of the 

human mind, and attempts to trace the origins and growth of the literary 

imagination, and to explain the poetic process as involving something more 

than a mere association of ideas. He begins his account, however, with an 

analysis of what may be characterized as the initial stage in poetic creation, 
~ the stage of associating ideas reposed in the memory; with the query : 


Whence is this effect, 

This kindred power of such discordant things? 

Or flows their semblance from that mystic tone 
To which the new-born mind's harmonious powers 
At first were strung? Or rather from the links 
Which artful custom’ twines around her frame??? 


Akenside takes cognizance of the fact that both association and memory are 
indispensable tc poetry, as Wordsworth also does. Akenside is perplexed by 
this kindred power of such discordant things; so is Wordsworth before he 
realizes that 


37. 
38. 
39. 

40, 


Dust as w2 are, the immortal spirit grows 

Like harmony in music; there is a dark 

Inscrutabl2 workmanship that reconciles 

Discordan: elements, makes them cling together 

In one society.*° हु 


The Pleas tres of Hope, (Edinburgh, Nelson & Sons, 853), Part I, 45 ff. 
Ibid., Part II, I89 ff. 
Akenside, The Pleasures of Imagination, IIT, 306-3I! 
Wordswcrth, The Prelude, (I850), I, 340-44. In the [805-6 version the lines are as 
follows : 
“The mind of Man is fram’d even like the breath ^ 
Ard harmony of music. There is a dark 
Inwisible workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, and makes them move 


Ir one society", 
(I, 35]-355) 
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Pd 


. Akenside proceeds to explain this concatenation of ideas: 
For when the different images of things,. 
By chance combin’d, have struck the attentive soul _ ee 
With deeper impulse, or connected long, 
Have drawn her frequent eye; howe’er distinct 
The external scenes, yet.oft the ideas gain 
From that conjunction an eternal tie. 
And sympathy unbroken. Let the mind. 
Recall one partner of the various league, EC 
Immediate, lo! the firm confederates rise, | E 
And each his former station straight resumes: 
One movement governs the consenting throng, 
- And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, 
Or all are sadden'd with the glooms of-.care. 
"Twas thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold, 
Two faithful needles, from -the informing touch 
Ofthe'same parent stone, together drew 
Its mystic. virtue, and.at first conspir’d 
With fatal impulse quivering to the pole: 
Then, tho' disjoin'd by kingdoms, tho? the main 
RolPd its broad surge betwixt, and different stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions, yet preserv'd 
The -former friendship, and remember'd still 
The alliance of their birth: whate’er the line ? 
Which one possess'd, nor pause, nor quiet knew - ` 
The sure associate, ere with trembling speed 
He found its path and fix'd unerring there 
Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a flower, a. name, at once restore 
Those long connected scenes where first they mov’d 
The attention : backward thro’ her mazy walks 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope; | 
To temples, courts or fields; with all the band 
Of painted forms, of passions and designs 
Attendant: whence, if pleasing in itself, 
The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o'er the listening mind. 


- This account ofthe association of ideas, apart from being so compre- 
hensive,. has a certain aesthetic appeal, which distinguishes It from any other 
such account. The -simile.of the “two faithful needles",— with their * mystic 
, virtue"*,—exquisitely serves both to illustrate and illuminate the process. 





t 


4l. The Pleasures of Imagination, IIT, 32-347, 
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Akensice now dwells on the retentive and compounding powers of the 
memory invo-ved in the work of association: 


By these mysterious ties, the busy power ` 

Of Memory her ideal train preserves 

Entire; 2r when they would elude her watch, 
Reclaims their fleeting footsteps from the waste 
Of dark oblivion; thus collecting all 

The various forms of being to present, 

Before tae curious aim of mimic art, 

Their lzrgest choice: like Spring's unfolded blooms 
Exhalinz sweetness, that the skilful bee » 
May taste at will, from their selected spoils 

To work her dulcet food. For not the expanse 

Of living lakes in Summer’s nootide calm, © 

Reflects the bordering shade, and sun-bright heavens 
With fazrer semblance; not the sculptur’d gold 
More fzithful keeps the graver’s lively trace, l 
Than he whose birth the sister powers of art 
Própitious view'd, and from his genial star T 
Shed induence to the seeds of fancy kind; 

Than his attemper'd bosom must preserve 
The sea. of Nature. There alone unchang’d, 
Her form remains. The balmy walks of May 

There Lreathe perennial sweets: the trembling chord 
Resounds for ever in the abstracted ear, 

Melodicus: and the virgin’s radiant eye, E 

- Superio- to disease, to grief, and time, ' 
Shines vith unbating luster. Thus at length 
Endow'i with all that nature can bestow, 

‘The chid of Fancy oft in silence bends. . S 
O'er these mixt treasures of his pregnant breast, 
With ccnscious pride. From them he oft resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling things; 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder.” | 


Akenside poiats out here that a poet possesses a prodigious memory, capable 

of retaining all the sense impressions from childhood onward,—through the 

process of association,—which constitute the raw material of his art, which 

he can recollect at will, and from which he can pick and choose, and which he , - 

can transmite into something. new and wonderful with his mimic art. 

Wordsworth’s ‘emotion recollected in tranquility’ implies ‘the busy power 

of memory'.. Looking inward Wordsworths observes “the ties’ » 
That bend the perishable hours of life 
Each tc the other, and the curious props 





42. The Pasures of Imagination, IIT, 348-380. 
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By which the world of memory: and thought 
Exists and is sustained.4? 


Akenside goes on to describe the final stage in the poetic process, to 
which the preceding one is a prelude as it were. The Imagination, (the 
“plastic powers” of the poet’s mind), now begins to operate on the inert, 
disjointed miss of sense irnpressions, aggregated by the memory throigh 
association, transmuting i: into an organic unity,— ‘lucid order”,—with 
‘Promethean art": 

By degrees, the mind ^ 

Feels her young nerves dilate: the plastic powers 

Labour for action: blind emotions heave 

His losom; and with loveliest frenzy caught, 

From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 

From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand shapes, 

Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call, 

Flit swift before him. From the womb of earthy, 

From ocean’s bed they come: ‘the eternal heavens 

Disclose their splendovrs, and the dark abyss 

Pours out her births unknown. With fixed gaze 

He marks the rising phantoms. ' Now compares 

Their different forms; now blends them, now divides, 

Enlarges and extenuates by turns; ` 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 

And infinitely varies. Hither now, 

Now thither fluctuates his inconstant aim, 

With endless choice perplex’d. At length his plan 

Begins to open. Lucid order dawns; 

And as from Chaos old the jarring seeds 

Of Nature at the voice divine repair'd 

Each to its place, till rosy earth unveil'd 

Her fragrant bosom,.and the joyful sun 

Sprung up the blue serene; by swift degrees 

Thus disentangled, his entire design 

Emerges. Colours mingle, features join, 

And lines converge: the fainter parts retire; 

The fairer eminent in light advance; 

And every image on its neighbour smiles. 

Awhile he stands, and with a father's joy 

Contemplates. Then with Promethean art, 

Into its proper vehicle he breathes : 

The fair conception; which, embodied thus, 

And permanent, becomes to eyes or ears 

An object ascertain’d.*4 


t 


43. The Prelude, (850), VIT, 46-465. 
44. The Pleasures of Imagination, III, 380-4I4, 
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Akensidé makes it very clear in this passage that though poetry makes use of 

. memory and association it Is essentially a creative process, —the ‘plastic powers’, 

that is the Imagination, operating on the disjecta membra of sense impressions, 

transforming experience into artistic truth. One may discern in Akenside’s - 
account a suggestion of the ‘esemplastic power’, that ‘dissolves, diffuses, dissipa- 

tes, in order tc recreate’, or ‘struggles to idealize and to unify'.55 Wordsworth . 
speaks of “a plastic power", “a forming hand", which abode with him; 

“an auxuliar Hght”, which came from his mind, and which on the setting - 
sun bestowed rew splendour.‘ | 


It was this ‘plastic power", this forming hand", this mystical insight,— 
in other words, the synthesis of the creative, enjoyment of Nature and of the 
creative faculty which provided Wordsworth with a solution ofthe problems 
of moral respcnsibility and social authority, with which he was “endlessly 
perplex’d” during that. period of doctrinaire despondency, when he was 
trying to find a rational basis for moral processes, and had “Yielded 
up moral questions’ in despair’. Professor Bullough very correctly 
observes that there is a striking similarity between Akenside’s account of 
the poetic prccess,—in which he shows how the poet’s ‘plastic powers’ 
‘labour for accion’, and are ‘with endless choice perplex’d’, till ‘At 
length/His plan begins to open, lucid order dawns’,—and Wordsworth’s 
account of his perplexity in Book I of the Prelude, and his realization of his theme 
after he had made a tentative foray into his boyhood to reveal the dark. 


Invisible workmanship that reconciles 
Discordart elements, and makes them move 
In one society.* 


Akenside makes a conscious effort to probe the sub-conscious mental 
processes involved in poetic creation, in quest of a plastic principle, which may 
provide a more satisfying explanation of the poetic process than the one offered 
by the associationistic psychology. He is fully aware of the latent powers of 
the human mird, as when he says: 


Call now to mind what high capacious powers 
Lie folded up in man; how far beyond 

The praise of mortals, may the eternal growth 
Of Nature to perfection half divine, 
Expand tie blooming soul 249 


And in his ode, On Lyric Poetry he says, his ‘presaging mind, Conscious of 

powers she never knew, Astonish’d grasps at things beyond her view’. 

45. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, Vol. I, Chap. XIII, pp. I95-202. 

46. The Prelide, IL, (850), 362-370. 

47. The Prelude, (I805-6), X, 889 fF 

48. Bulloug3, Op. cit., p. 77. . 

49. The Pleasures of Imagination, T, 222-226. है 

50. Odes On Several Subjects, Bk. I, Ode XUI, stanza IV. 3 , 
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| ‘Akenside’s description of creative artist is not therefore ‘essentially a 
reflection of the Platonic view of the poet working under the influence of divine 
fury.'5! There is hardly any suggestion at all of the ‘divine madness theory’ 
in Akenside’s account, except for those few phrases in lines 383-385, whizh do 
seem to have been borrowed from the famous Shakespeare passage, dealing with 
imagination all compact’. What Akenside's description does tend to suggest 
isa Creative or plastic power,—'Promethéan art',——something capable of induc- 
Ing as it were ‘a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in 
the infinite I ANP53, turning the poet into a sort of demigod. Nor is his poet 
a mere projection of. Shaftesbury's ‘just Prometheus under Jove’; though his 
 *plastic powers’ may seem to be sprouting from Cudworth’s ‘Plastic Nature 


the principle of growth, implicit in Shaftesbury's definition of a poet as being 
‘a second Maker’ .** 


- 


Moreover, some element.of Shakespeare's "imagination all compact 
should be implicit in all theories of the creative imagination. Wordsworth, in 
his Preface to the 8I5 Edition of the Lyrical Ballads, quotes the following extract, 
from British Synonyms discriminated, by W. Taylor 


A man has imagination in proportion as he-can distinctly copy in idea 
the impressions ofsense: it is the faculty which images within the mind the 
phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy in proportion as he can call up, 
connect, or associate, at pleasure, those internal images...... so as to complete: 
ideal representations ofabsent objects. Imagination is the power of depicting, 
and fancy of evoking and combining. The imagination is formed by patient 
observation; the fancy by a voluntary activity in shifting the scenery ofthe 
mind. The more accurate the imagination, the more safely may a painter, or 
a poet, undertake a delineation, or a description, without the presence of the 
‘objects to be characterised. . The more versatile the fancy, the more o-iginal 
: and striking will be the decorations produced." 


. Wordsworth comments: “It is not easy to find how imaginatior, thus 
explained, differs from distinct remembrance of images; or fancy from quick 
and vivid recollection of them: each is nothing more than a mode of memory. 
If the two words bear the above meaning, and no other, what term is left to 
designate that faculty of which the Poet is ‘all compact’; he whose eye glances 
from.earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes body forth what his pen is. 


Sl. A.O. Aldridge, “Akenside and Imagination”, Studies in Philotogy, Vol. 42, 945, p 
782 ' 


52. Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night's Dream, V, i, I2-I7. 

53. ‘Coleridge, Biographia Lituraria, ed. Shawcross, Vol. I, P. 202 

54, Shaftesbury, Third Earl of, Characteristics, ed. J.M. Robertson, (2 Vols., London, 
.' Grant Richards: I900), Vol. I. p. [36 

55. Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual Systeta of the Universe, (3 Vols., London 

. ]845१, Vol. T, Chap. IIT, pp. 222-284 
56. Shaftesbury, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. I36 
57. The Poetical Works, ed. Hutchinson, p. 753 
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prompt in turning to shape; or what is left to characterise Fancy, as insinuating 
herself into the heart of objects with creative activity ???58 


Wordsworth's analysis of the distinction between science and poetry 
also would not Lend itself to an Hartleian interpretation, for it tends to 
relate imagination to reason: 


.The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Minera- 
logist, will b» as proper objects of the Poet's art as any upon which it can 
be employed, if the time should ever come when these things shall be 
familiar to vs, and the relations under which they are contemplated 
by the followers of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the 
time should ever comé when what is now called science, thus familia- 


rised to men, shall be ready to. put on, as it were, a form of flesh - 


and blood, ihe Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration 
and wil welcome the Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man....59 . _ 


Wordsworth here emphasises the contrast between abstract knowledge and | 


the warmth and intimacy of the intuitive,— which is the essence of the life 
of the imagination, and the keystone of Wordsworth's natural religion, and 
as such incompat: ble with Hartleiam associationism. 


Hartley's psychology; and Alison’s aesthetics®® were entirely ‘innocent’ 
of those metaphysical affirmations, which apparently led Anna Seward to 
pronounce Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination ‘‘the most splendid métaphysic 
poem in any language" 8!, and which lie at the core of Wordsworth's philosophy 
and aesthetic. Akenside is unique in his exposition of the neo-Platonic view 
of beauty. There is a vital if hidden correspondence between beauty and 
the instinct in man that senses it. ‘This link has resulted from the twin-birth 
of Nature and tke mind of man. "The notion of beauty is in essence an 
appreciation of proportion and harmony in Nature; the entire scheme of 
things being governed by this Eternal Principle. It isthe awareness of this 
in the human mind which may engender a feeling of metaphysical concord bet- 
ween man and all else in this universe of eye and year. Akenside may have 
borrowed this idea from Plotinus's predication of a world-soul wherein all 
individual souls are united; but he has certainly given ita twist of his own. 





58. Ibid.,p. 753 

59. Preface to the Second Edition of the Lyrical Ballads, The Poetical Works of Words. 
worth, p. 728 My italics 

60. Archibald Alison, Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 790. Cf. Margaret 
Sherwood, Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry, (Cambridge Mass,, 
934), pp. 78-87; O.J. Campbell, ‘‘Wordsworth’s Conception of the Esthetic 
Experience", Wordsworth and Coleridge, Studies in honor of George Mclean Hirper, 
ed. E.L. Griggs, (Princeton, 3939), pp. 28 ff 

Gl. Anna Seward, Letters (Edinburgh, I8i]) VI, 247, Letter to Miss Fern, Feb. 7 
806. Cited by C.T.-Houpt, Of. citi, p. 93 
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~: l . d i f 
Akenside affirms that the reason why certain aspects of Nature conform to 
the very quality of the human mind is tha: the universe of eye and ear and 
the mind of man are parts of the same Idea of God 


Such are the, various aspects of the mind— 
Some heavenly genius, whose unclouded thoughts 
Attain that secret harmony which blends 

The etherial spirit with its mould of clay; 

O! teach me to reveal the grateful charm 

That searchless Nature o’er the sense of man 

Diffuses, to behold, in lifeless things, 

The inexpressive semblance of himself, 

Of thought and passion. Mark the sable woods 
That shade sublime you mountain’s nodding brow; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene छ 
Commands your steps!2 ` í 


The mind thus apprehends an archetypal beauty, a unifying harmony, which 
is the basis of “the unity of all’, that “central peace, subsisting at th» heart 
of endless agitation"8*, which is the focal point of Wordsworth's philosophy. 
and aesthetic. : l 

Akenside, unlike Shaftesbury and Thomson, who had affirmed the unity, 
beauty or harmony of the universe, and man’s actüal or potential share therein 
goes on to investigate as to why itis so. And he discovers the reason in the 
Platonic.theory that the universe is an idea of God made manifest to sense : 


Ere the radient sun 

Sprang from the east, or ’mid the vault of night 

The moon suspended her serener lamp; 

Ere mountains, woods, or streams adorn'd the globe, 
* Or Wisdom taught the sons.of men her lore; 

Then liv'd the Almighty One: then, deep-retir'd 

In his unfathom'd essence, view'd the*forms, 

The forms eternal of created things; 

The radiant sun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 

The mountains, woods and streams, the rolling globe, 

And Wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 

Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd, 

His admiration: till in time complete 

What he admir'd and lov’d, his vital smile 

Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life informing each organic frame, 


62. The Pleasures of Imagination, IIT, 278-289. ` 
63. Wordsworth, The Prelude, ((850), IT, 22!, : 
(5६... XN neuves] Fle Laars २१३4 IA6-47. 
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Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves; 
Hence light and shade alternate; warmth and cold; 
And clear autumnal skies and vernal showers, 

And all the fair variety of things.®. 


Thus Nature and the mind of man: have both emanated from the Diety, and 
like those two needles that drew their mystic virtue from the same stone remem- 
ber ‘the alliance of their birth’. Akenside holds the view that ‘the ideas of 
the divine mind’ are ‘the origin of every quality pleasing to the imagination’. 
He illustrates this hidden but vital bond between Nature and the human mind, 
this. Plastic Principle inherent in both, with an analogy. Just as old Memnon's 
image, attuned to the sun's rays, produced ‘Unbidden strains’ ‘to the quivering 
touch Of Titan’s ray’, even so did Nature’s hand 


To certain species of external things, 

Attune the finer organs of the mind: 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sound, or fair proportion’d form, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills through Imagination’s tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve: all naked and alive 

They catch the spreading rays: till now the soul 
At length discloses every tunefül spring, 

To that harmonious movement from without 
Responsive. Then the inexpressive strain 
Diffuses its enchantment: Fancy dreams 

Of sacred fountains and Elysian groves, 

And vales of bliss: the intellectual power 

Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear, 
And smiles: the passions, gently sooth'd away, 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy ; 

Alone are waking; love and joy, serene- : 
As airs that fan the summer.88 | 


Wordsworth seems to echo this thought when he says : 


Paradise, and Groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was? 
For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 





65. The Pleasures of Imagination, I, 59-78. 

66. Ibid., III, 326-334. 

67. Argument to Book I of The Pleasures of Imagination. 
68. The Pleasures of Imagination, 7, !09-]32. 
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In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day.9? 


And much more so. when he proclaims: 
How exquisitely the individual Mind | 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted:—and how exquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 
And the creation (by no lower name ह 
Gan it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish...?9 


Akenside, as noted earlier, was conscious of what ‘high capacious powers Lie 
folded up in man’, as also of the mind's ‘conscious determination of its 
own activity. He notes, as Professor Bullough points out, the complicated 
joy arising from the combination of several senses in natural pleasures. and 
sees, as Wordsworth and the Georgian poets were to do, how 

...the various lot of life 

Oft from external circumstance assumes 

A moment’s disposition to rejoice 

In those delights which at a different hour 

Would pass unheeded”, 


But it is the emphasis on the Oneness of all life,—with its undertones 
of Plotinus,—-which constitutes the strongest link between Akenside and 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s thought is impregnated with the mystical Unity 
of All; of which he becomes more keenly conscious in those moments of 
spiritual insight, which he calls the ‘spots of time'?, in those ‘visitings of 
awful promise, when the light of sense Goes out in flashes that have shown to 
us The invisible world??*; in 

that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, | 

Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 


69, Preface to The Excursion, 47-55. 
70. bid.,.63-7]. 
7], The Pleasures of Imagination, T, 222-223. j 
72. Mbid , IL, 84-88. Cited by Bullough, Op. cit., p. 76. 
73, The Prelude, ([850) XII, 208. 
74. The Prelude, ((805-63, VI, 533-536. 
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In body, znd become a living soul: 

While witk an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmory, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.?5 


In such moments he becomes aware of 


A presence that disturbs me with the jov 
Ofelevatec thoughts; a sense sublime | 
Of somethiag far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, - 
And the blie sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion end a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls trough all things.?? 


This sense of uniformity amidst diversity, of the One in the many, enables 


him to view the blank confusion’ of the city of London,—although it be ‘By 
nature an unmanageable sight’,—as being ‘not wholly so to him who looks 


In steadiness, who hath among least things 
An under-sense of greatest; sees the parts 


‘As parts, but with a feeling of the whole?" 


The same mystical revelation,—involving a glimpse of the Eternal Princi- 


ple, operating in everything, and fusing the diverse constituents into an organic 
unity,—comes to him in the ‘gloomy strait’? in the Alps, and makes him realize 


that 


Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 
Were all lise workings of one mind, the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree; : 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types ¿nd symbols of Eternity, ! 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.?$ 


He repeatedly emphasises the sense of inner relationship between him and 


all that lives ane moves and has its being, and characterises Love as a univer- 
sal birth, as the one life breathing through all things: 


Love, now a universal birth, 

From hear to heart is stealing, 

From eartf to man, from man to earth: 
—]It is the hour of feeling.?? 





75. Tintern A. bey, 37 ff. 

76. Ibid., 94-02. 

77. The Preluwte, ((850), VII, 722 ff. 
78. Ibid., (IE50), VI, 635-640. 

79. To My Srter, 2\-24. 
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As noted earlier, Wordsworth records that ‘when his seventeenth 
year was come, “whether from this habit, rooted now So deeply in'my 
mind, or from excess Of the great social principle of life, Coercing all 
things into sympathy, To unorganic natures I transferr'd My own enjoyment. . .. 
for in all things now I saw one life, and felt that it was joy". He is supremely 
conscious of i ' 

the one interior life 

That lives in all things.. 

—In which all being live with god, themselves 

Are god, Existing in the mighty whole, 

As indistinguishable as the cloudless East 

At noon is from the cloudless west, when all 

The hemisphere is one cerulean blue.®? 

The humble stag’s death is mourned by ‘sympathy divine’; because 

The Being that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom he loves®!. 

And he is | 

Of infinite benevolence and power; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good.?? 


These lines also echo the philosophy of Benevolence and Optimism,— 
associated with the Moral Sense School of Shaftesbury,—-of which Akenside was 
an avowed exponent, and which is reflected in a passage like the following, 
from his Hymn to Cheerfulness ; | 
O thou, whose pleasing power I sing, 
Thy lenient influence hither bring; 
Compose the storm, dispel the gloom, 
Till Nature wear her wonted bloom, 
Tul fields and shades their sweets’exale, 
And music swell each opening gale: 
Then o’er his breast thy softness pour, 
And let him learn the timely hour 
To trace the world’s benignant laws, 
And judge of that presiding cause 
Who founds on discord beauty’s reign, 
Converts to pleasure every pain, 
Subdues each hostile form to rest, 
And bids the universe be bless'd , 83 


80. The Prelude, ed. E. de Selincourt, (Oxford, I926}, pp: .52-5I3. * 
8l. Hari-Leap Well, 64-l68. : l 

82. The Excursion, IV, 5-l7. ` 

83. Odes on Several Subjects, Bk. I, Ode VI, 25-38. 
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And he sings of this same Eternal Principle in his “fine stanza’ si, which 
Wordsworth has incorporated into his Cento.8? 


The Cult of Benevolence was an offshoot of the thought of Plotinus, of 
his idea of the World Soul. Wordsworth exclaims: 


Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion. . ९ 


Both Akenside and Wordsworth emphasise that harmony and peace are 
the divine essence, emanating from the Presiding Cause, the eternal- mind, 
pervading everything in this universe. This consciousness is implicit in the 
mystic experience that Wordsworth records in the lines: 


The Spirit of Nature was upon me there; 

The soul of Beauty and enduring Life — : 
Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused, 

Through meagre lines and colours, and the press 
Of self-destroying, transitory things, 

Composure, and ennobling Harmony. 


Wordsworth defines the process when he says, 'the immortal spirit grows Like 
harmony in music'88, and when he speaks of ‘central peace, subsisting at the 
heart Of endless agitation’. He characterises.“Nature’s self" as “the breath 
of God, Or his pure Word by miracle revealed”, and says, “blessed be the 
God Of Nature and of Man’’.%! Akenside declares: “Thus the men Whom 
Nature's works can charm, with God himself Hold converse", (p. 30, Chap. I). 


It isin the harmonising power, in the vital principle of growth, (which 
animates and orders the world), co-existent in Nature and the mind of man 
that Akenside seems to discern the origins of creative art. And this harmonising 
power is apparently suggestive of Coleridge’s “esemplastic power", and Words- 
worth’s “‘plastic power" or “forming hand", in other words, of an archetype 
of human creative imagination. Akenside’s emphasis on the twin-birth of 
Nature and the human soul, with its echoes of Plotinus’s *World-Sou?", may 
also seem to be in tune with the mystical doctrine of Coleridge’s A Eolian Harp, 


and with the source of Wordsworth's “AEolian visitations"9?, both being based, 





84, Ibid., Bk. I, Ode V, stanza VIII. c.v, p. 2, Chapter I, 

85. c.v. p. 2, Chapter I. 

86. The Prelude, (850), I, 40!-404. 

87. 7074. , ([850), VII, 766-77I. 

88. The Prelude, (i850),-T, 340-34I. 

89. The Excursion, IV, I46-47. 

90. The Prelude, (I850), V, 224-22. 

9]. Ibid., (350), VIII, 3१I-2 

92. The Prelude, (850), I, 96. Akenside, incidently, speaks of ‘bards Wha, fast by 
learned Gam, the AEolian lyre Solicit’, (Hymn to the Naiads, 57-59) 
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on the assumption that the mind of man receives inspiration, in aesthetic 
activity, from an all-embracing world-soul. 


It is unlikely that Wordsworth could kave had access to Plotimus, or 
Spinoza, as a schoolboy in the remote village of Hawkshead; where, on his 
. walks, ‘when first the boyish spirit flagged’, he kindled diy by day ‘with the 
Stir, The fermentation, and the vernal heat Of poesy’®?, or was ‘harassec with 
the toil of verse'?*; and where he had that memorable mystic experience, while 
out on anevening walk, during his first Summer Vacation asa studeat at 
Cambridge, which he records in the lines : : 

Gently did my soul 

Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, stood 

Naked, as in the presence of her God®. 


Wordsworth seems to have been initiated into the thought of Plotinus through 
his reading of Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination, during the formative 
period of his poetic activity; for the affinity between him and Akensxde, in 
regard to the treatment of this thought, is too close to be explained away in 
terms of their first-hand readings of Plotinus. 


A very significant anticipation of Wordsworth in Akenside, in this direc- 
tion, is the thought that the mind may derive energy and poise from commun- 
mg with nature, when oppressed with the weight of this worksday world. Aken- 
side exclaims : 


Would the forms 

OF servile custom cramp her generous powers? 
Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear? 

Lo! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun’s unwearied course, 
The elements and seasons. .?9 


This is precisely what Wordsworth is constantly emphasising, particulaely in 
Tintern Abbey, The Prelude, and The Excursion,—the healing or therapeutic 
power of Nature; how she serves. as a soothing balm for men’s minds,—seeth- 
ing with ‘the fretful stir Unprofitable, and the fever of the world’’®’,—and 
turns the anguish of the soul into peace and ennobling harmony. Com- 
munion with nature leads to moral and spiritual rejuvenation or restoration 
in man, when he is spiritually and morally worn out through friction with 
the sordid realities of life; nature being the anchor of purest thoughts, and 





93. The Prelude, (!850), IV,I00F. 
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the soul of all moral being’; the Plastic Principle operating both in Nature . 
and the Mind of man. 


Both Akenside and Wordsworth stress the edifying and ennobling 
effect of natural objects on the plastic soul of a child. Akenside speaks 
of his entire mind and moral nature being shaped by the natural sur- 
roundings in which he was brought up assa child; .and Wordsworth is never 
. tired of repeating this about himself in The Prelude. Both tend to advocate 
an Education of Nature for a child ; Wordsworth seeming to have taken his 
cue from Akenside, and developing it into a complete philosophy later, perhaps 
through his reading of Rousseau, or a deistic philosopher like Shaftesbury, 
crystallising it into such poems as “Three years she grew in sun and shower’. 


In his analysis of the theory of “the three ages of men", as formulated 
in Tintern Abbey,—where it finds its earliest and one of its most lucid formu- 
lations,—Professor Beatty has overlooked, as Mr. Rader notes, the 
fourth and the most significant stage, the stage of mystical experience, of spiri- 
tual insight, following in the wake of the contemplation of the '*beauteous 
forms" of Nature. This is the phase of consciousness in which the body is 
‘laid asleep’, and thought is transformed into ‘a living soul’. ‘This may point 
to the fact,—like his prefatory note to the Ode on Intimations of Immortality,— 
that Wordsworth had supersensory experience frequently and at an early age. 


The fifth stanza of the Ode contains Wordsworth’s most explicit statement 
of the doctrine of innate ideas : 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul chat rises with. us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, ह | . 
And cometh from afar: 
Not ia entire forgetfulness, 
* And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lis about us in our infancy! 
: (58-66) 


The central meaning of these lines, as Mr. Rader points out!9, is not the 
idea of pre-existence,—which Professor Beatty seems to harp on,—but the 
thought that we come into the world ‘not in utter nakedness”, but endowed 
with innate ideas as a gift from God. 


Itis surprising to find Professor Beatty brushing aside even the incompa- 
tibility between Hartley’s associationism and' Wordsworth's glorification of the 
child, in Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, 
or in the sonnet , “It is a beauteous evening", or in The Prelude, in the lines: 


98. Ibid.,l09-lil. 
99, Rader, Op. cit., p. I78. 
I00. Zbid., p. ३।79. 
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Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements.?% 


He interprets ‘The Child is father of the Man’-°*,—as almost everything else 
in Wordsworth, in terms of his all-embracing ''three-age" theory!?, thus 
giving the line a meaning wholly inconsistent with the central idea of the 
Immortalily Ode, to which the author has prefixed it as a motto. He character- 
ises We are Seven as ‘a thoroughly associationistic poem’, maintaining that 
‘the child's insensibility to death is accounted for by the life in her limbs’,— 
quoting an extract from the Fenwick note on the Immortality Ode to support 
his argument,—and not because she has a feeling of immortality; the latter 
being Professor Bradley's logical interpretation, based on a categorical szate- 
ment of wordsworth's which occurs in the Essay upon Epttaphs, | runnirg as 
follows: | | . 
Forlorn, and cut off from communication with the best part of his 
nature, must that man be, who should derive the sense of immortzlity, 
asit exists in the mind of a child, from the same unthinking gaiéty or 
liveliness’ of animal spirits with which the lamb in the meadow, or any 
other irrational creature is endowed; who should ascribe it, in short, to 
blank ignorance in the child; to an inability arising from the imperfect 
state of his faculties to come, in any point of his being, into cor.tact 
with a notion of death; or to an unreflecting acquiescence in what had 
been instilled into him.l04 l 


What clearer proof could there be of the correctness of Professor Bradley’s 
interpretation ! Yet Professor Beatty persists in arguing that ‘the sense of 
immortality, asit exists in the mind ofa child’, is ascribed by Wordsworth 
to ‘liveliness of animal spirits’ in the child; maintaining that though Words- 
worth speaks of the child meditating upon death and immortality, we should 
note that they meditate ''feelingly", employing not the judgments of maturity, 
but of childhood, which are rather impressions, sensations, ‘and feelings than 
thoughts; and “therefore, despite Professor Bradley’s doubts, the thougat of 
the poem is expressed in the opening stanza, if we give it the proper Words- 
worthian interpretation in terms of associationism??.i08 


He tends to disregard the obvious implications of such lines as 
Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 


I0I. The Prelude, (t850), V, 507-9. i 
I02. ‘The Rainbow, 7. Cf Beatty, Op. cit., 84. I07; 467-68. On page I67 he says: “The 
Child is father of the Man’; this is to say that all the powers grow more purely 
intellectual and spiritual with ‘maturity; and the power that binds our: mental life 
in one also is transformed to higher and ‘purer’ forms. And so it is that the spon- 
: . + ‘taneous, instinctive urge of the child becomes the ‘feeling intellect. of maturizy.” 
]03. Beatty, Op. cit., Chap. V, pp. 69-96. 
304. The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. Hutchinsion, p. 729. 


005. Beatty, Op. cit., pp. 908-2i0. Of A.C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry, (London, 
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Thy Soul’s immensity; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deafand silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 

, Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which १४३ are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, 07% whom thy Immortality 
Broods lixe the Day, a Master o'era Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by!9$; 

Or, 

Thou liest in Abraham’s boscm all the year; 
And worshipp'st at the Tem: ple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not,l07 


Wordsworth evidently credits the child with moral and spiritial powérs far 
transcending those of what Professor Beatty characterises as the “feeling intel- 
lect of maturity"; and thus any Hartleian interpretation here is.completely 
ruled out. Ths Fenwick note, of which Professor Beatty seems to make so 
much, is evasive, being more in tke nature of a half-hearted apology, intended 
for Miss .Fenwizk and other Chris-ian friends, than a recantation of the doc- 
trine propounded in the Ode. "The idea of an innate moral sense in the soul 
of a child is implicit in those ‘High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised’, ‘those first affections, Those shadowy 
recollections’, ‘truths that wake, To perish never',5 by virtue of which the 
child may seem to be the father of the man. ह 


It may seem rather ironic that Professor Beatty should be quoting those 
two passages from the Ode to support his theory, where the note of consola- 
tion is so: marked, and where the ००९६ makes no secret of the fact. that the 
‘philosophic mind” of maturity is not enough recompense for the loss of ‘the: 
visionary glean-, ‘the glory and the dream’, of childhood. ‘The first passage ' 
will speak for itself : | 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 

And let the young Lambs.bound 


I06. Ode, Intinations of Immortality, )8-20. 

07. *'Itisa >eauteous evening’’, I2-4. 

I08: Ode, Intinations of Immortality, 50 ff. 

[09. bid., 5€.57. In the Elegiae Stenzas too Wordsworth expresses this same regret at 
the loss of the visionary power, though Professor Beatty tries to interpret this also, 
as the Ode and everything else :n Wordsworth, in terms of associationism (Op. cit., 
p. 47) : 

I have submitted tó a new control : 
A power Is gone, which no‘hing can restore, 
(Peele Castle, Elogiac Stanzas, 34-35) 
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As to the tabor's sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so brigh t 
Be now for ever taken from my sight 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
' Inthe primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; i 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic फा व,ए० 


? 


^ The note of pathos in the second passage, which constitutes the concluding 

.lines in the poem, is too poignant to suggest anything like “the deeper joy of 
maturity". The claim to loving ‘the Brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when T tripped lightly as they’, and to finding ‘The innocent 
brightness of a new-born Day" ‘lovely yet’, is tempered with ‘The Clouds 
that gather round the setting sun’ taking ‘a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality’, and with ‘Thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears'.!!* 


Wordsworth's concept of the Imaginative Will also cannot be fitted irto 
the Hartleian mechanism, which postulates that ‘a Man may speak, handle, 
love, fear, & c. intirely by Mechanism'.32 Wordsworth relegates to the 
Fancy the mechanical” process of transmutation; he declares that ‘the 
imaginative -Will upholds’ ‘principles of truth’ ‘In seats of wisdom, not 
to be approached By the inferior Faculty that moulds, with her minute and 
peculative pains, Opinion, ever changing? Nor can Hartley's law account 
for those qualities which Wordsworth associates with the Imagination- 
or for those mystic insights or revelations, like the one that flashed, upon kim 
when he realized that he and his companion had crossed the Alps, revealing 

to him the awful might and majesty of Imaginatic 


‘ Imagination-—-here the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind's abyss 
Like an unfathered vapour that enraps, 


Ii0, iiid., I72-I90. 

lil. iid., I9I ff. 

}i2. David Hartley, Op. cit., Part I, p. 508. 

II3. ‘The Excarsion, IV, \I27-32. 

]l4. - The Prelude, (I850), XIV, 89-92; a.v. p. 47, Chapter IT, 
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At once, some lonely traveller. I was lost; 
Haltec without an effort to break through; 

` But to my conscious soul I now can say— 
‘I recognise thy glory: in such strength 
Of usurpation when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours; whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being's heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 
With bope it is, hope that can néver die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore to 08.777 


Surely no Hartleian interpretation of such experience is possible. Phrases like 
“awful Powe-’’, **mind's abyss”, *unfathered vapour", are all strongly sugges- 
tive of the mrstical or transcendental nature of Wordsworth’s Imagination. 


Akensice's concept of Nature and Wordsworth's mystical philosophy are 
founded upor. belief in an all pervasive *World-Soul". This belief was bound 
to lead Wordsworth to a philosophy more idealistic than either Locke's -or 
Hartley's. Henceitis misleading to assert, as Professor Beatty docs, in regard 
to Wordswor:h, that *In the light of Hartley'sinterpretation of the doctrine 
of the associazion of ideas he furnishes a new. and original theory. of Nature, 
of Fancy, ani of Imagination, and becomes at once the interpreter and poet of 
associationism? id; or that ‘‘Wordsworth’s identification of Imagination and, 
Reason, or Truth. .is the result of his explaining the Imagination by associa- 
tionistic principles, especially by the system of Hartley", and that. “consequently 
we cannot explain his theories by reference to Coleridge’s theory of the. 
Imagination or to those of any transcendental philosophy”. 


॥ ‘A mos: important source’, ‘whence Wordsworth derived his inspiration,!!6 _ 
for his philosophy and aesthetic, on the contrary, would sppear to be Aken- 
side's Pleasures of Imagination, echoing as it does the voices of the rival systems 
of thought, explaining the literary imagination in terms of an organic process, 
involving both the mechanism of association and the plastic principle of growth, 
tracing the latter to its originsin the twin-birth of nature and the soul of man, 
and laying a typically Wordsworthian emphasis on the effect of nature ón the 
plastic soul oi a child; while manifesting also an awareness of the romantic ten- 
dencies inherent in deism, and ofthe aesthetic potentialities of the Newtonian 
Universe. 


II5. The Prelude, (850), VI, 592-608. 
II6. Beatty. Op. cit., p. 5l.- 

7, Ibid., 9. I74. > 

Q8. Tid., pp. 36-37. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


H. C. MEHROTRA AND T. R. SHARMA 
Department of Commerce, R. B: S. College, Agra. 


When we speak of private enterprise usually we. refer to the industrial 
sector of the economy. This sector had been subjected to government regulation 
in some form or the other from very early times. Even when the industry | 
was in the handicraft stage it was regulated by guilds in countries like Incia 
and England and the guilds in their turn , enforced certain laws and statu:es 
made by the government with regard to the matters like the fixation of wages _ 
and the training of apprentices. 


But when the structure of the handicrafts began to change under the 
impact of the industrial revolution the government found it rather difficult 
to enforce the regulations and the policy of ‘Laissez Faire’ advocated by the 
. economists of the time was adopted by the government believing that the 
mechanism ofthe new economic system was caba»le of automatic adjustmeats 
on account of the action and interaction of the laws of demand and supply 
' and free competition 


But with the progress and development of the. factory system the lot of 
the factory- workers became miserable and could not be ignored the govern- 
ment had to intervene through the enactment of Factory Acts. Even ‘che 
_ Partnership and Company Acts should be regarded as links in the chair. of 
regulatory measures. Some ofthe industries like railways, electric power, zas 
etc., began to develop‘ on the basis ofan exclusive franchise granted to them 
in certain specified areas or regions by the State Governments or the local 
authorities and thus théy acquired an element of monopoly or partial mono- 
poly in their operations. These industries are usually grouped under the 
head ‘Public Utilities. The price or tariff schedules of these industries are 
generally drawn up in consultation with a rate fixing authority appointed by 
the State. The rates are fixed in such a way that the industrial units are 
allowed a certain margin of profit almost on a guaranteéd basis. Nearly in 
all the states of the world the ‘Public Utility" industries are regulated by the 
‘government in some detail 


The United States of America occupies a unique position in the indus- 
‘trial world. The vast untapped’ resources of the continent were developed | 
very rapidly with the progress of the colonisation of the continent by European 
settlers. "The process of development offered vast opportunities of fabulous 
gains through the combination of a number of concerns into industrial giants 
in.certain fields of industrialactivity liky steel, oil, and railways. Some of 
thé overambitious promoters of these combinations resorted to questionable 


€ 
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practices waich amounted to restraint on the legitimate rights of the small 
entrepreneurs. This aroused the indignation of the people and led tothe, 
enactment of anti-trust laws in the United States of America. 


During the period of the First World War the governmen ts of 
most ofthe countries found it necessary to regulate’ and control the industrial 
activity for ensuring an efficient prosecution of the war. The war left the 
economic acrivities of the world so disorganised that the private enterprise had - 
to be regulated in almost all the fields of industry, trade, and commerce. The 
inter-war years represent a period of trade restrictions, quotas and prohibitions. 


The war also gave birth to a new economic system in Russia. Almost 
the entire industrial activity was taken over by the state in the Soviet Union. 
The impact cfthis change was felt almost . the world over and the government 
control and regulation of private enterprise in favour of labour and other 
weaker sections of the society increased in all the countries. 


»* 


The control over private enterprise in trade and industry during the 
Second World War was more strict and more wide spread in comparison to the 
controls exercised during the First World War. The production, distribution ' 
and prices of most of the important commodities were controlled and regulated 
by the goverr.ment. Some ofthese .controls still persist in quite a large num- 
ber of countries. In the present day world we cannot even think of unregulated 
and uncontro led private enterprise in any part of the world. 


The beginning of the regulatory measures in India can be traced back 
perhaps to the year ]88], when the first Factory Act was passed. Since then 
the regulatory measures continued to increase in the form of Factory Acts, 
Trade Disputes and Trade Union Acts, and Companies Act. 


m 


The first regulatory measure designed to divert the economic resources 
from other fie ds of economic activity to the industries engaged in helping 
the successful prosecution of the war was adopted in, May I943, when the 
Capital Issues Control Order was issued, which required the prior permission 
of the government before making a fresh issue of industrial securities. Under 
this measure only those issues were sanctioned which were intended for indus-. 
tries engaged :n the production of goods required for the purposes of war 
and the consemt of the government for setting up factories for producing non- 
essential goods from this point of view was withheld. 


The end of the Second World War ushered in the era of independ- 
ence in India and a new period .of planned economy began in I950. The. 
new industrial policy of the government which was announced in I948 and 
subsequently modified in I956, reserved a substantial section of the important 
industries to bz incorporated into the public sector in which the new units will 
mostly be star ed by the government and important existing industries of All- 
India importance were placed in the categories of regulated industries. Tn 
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I95], the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act was passed to regulate 
and control the location of new industrial units through the process of 
licensing, reducing. thereby the congestion in , overcrowded industrial regions 
and securing a more balanced regional growth and development of industries. 

The Act aims at improving,working efficiency of the industries by asscming 
the power of taking over the management of inefficient units. There is provi- 
sion in the Act for accelerating the industrial development of the country ° 
through the agency of the Central Advisory Council and the Development 
Councils for different industries. The same Act empowers the government to 
control the prices and distribution of goods produced by the regulated industries. 


In the process of fixation and regulation of prices the government usually 
takes the help of the Tariff Board. The recommendations of the Tariff Board 
are usually accepted but occasionally they are rejected also, as happened in the 
case of Steel Industry some time back 


Since the beginning of the era of planned industrial development we 
have been passing through a’ period of rising prices. In this paper we are 
not going to examine the justification for the rise ‘or the causes responsible | 
for it but here we are mainly concerned with its effects on the. industria] 
progress in the private sector. There is nothing like the price mechanism:of . 
the market economy for determining the allocation or reallocation of economic 
resources in the various sectors of industrial economy. ‘The price fixation by 
the government is really a very crude and tardy instrument in comparison to 
automatic price mechanism of the market economy. The prices fixed by the 
gover, ment cannot be changed in quick response to changes in the economic 
environment; the government usually persists in refusing to accept the claims 
ofa particular iudustry fora rise in the price fora considerably long time; 
occasionally the time taken. by the government in revising. the price is long 
enough to retard the prosperity and growth ofthe industry to a perceptible 
magnitude as happened in the case ofthe Cement Industry during the last 
few years. 


Planned development is a process of putting the limited resources to 
certain desired ends. A government professing to devote itself to achievement. 
of the welfare of the people as a whole plans to use the available resources 
for the development of those industries which produce the goods for the 
masses of the people in preference to thosé industries which cater to the needs 
ofthe rich. In such'a system trucks and bicycles would get priority over cars. 
So in planning there are priorities and the establishment of new unis and 
the extension of the existing ones is regulated according to the priorities 
worked out in advance. Thus licensing becomes necessary to fulfil two require- 
ments; first of allit has to give effect to priorities determined by the planners; 
secondly, it has to help in achieving regional balance in. the economic’ 
development of the different parts of the country 


Just like the system of fixation of prices the system of licensing hes also 
been found .to be very. cumbersome and tardy by private enterprise. Feople 
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SAy, it not.only tcok months but sometimes years to get a license. Different autho- 
rities were to be approached for getting the license issued for the location 
of.the factory, sanction for the issue of capital and permit for the import of 
capital goods. Efforts were made from time to time to simplify the procedure 
but a feeling cortinucd to prevail among the entrepreneurs that on account of 
various types of controls and regulations the process of industrial development. 
was being retarced | 


^ 


For the proper utilisation of internal and external resources— both 
physical and financial—the regulation of foreign trade is also necessary so 
that the plan priorities may be effectively maintained. To achieve this 
objective the forzign tradeis being regulated by the issue. of import and 
export licenses. A rather rigid foreign exchange control is being exercised. In 
. actual practice the working. of the licensing system in the case of imports 
results in period cal scarcities not only of some essential consumer goods like 
medicines and crugs, but also of important industrial raw material$, spares 


and components, which, sometimes seriously retard the process of industrial 
production. 


` 


From the point of view of prevention of concentration of economic 
power in a few 3ands also the licensing policy is required to be modified. In 
this . connection the Monopoly Commission observes : “Some think that to - 
diminish the concentration of economic power, one of the most effective ways 
would be to do away with. such licensing. Such a step, it has been claimed,. 
would remove th» main obstacle to the free entry of entrepreneurs into different 
industries and would bring in many of the fields where concentration now 
exists," The Commission, however, does not suggest that the licensing system 
should be zbolished, it simply recommends its liberalisation. 


The goverament isnow conscious that the process of controls: and 
regulations is nct working well. Production, profitability and savings seem. 
to have been affected rather seriously; black marketing and corrupt practices 
have become ram pant; the supply of risk capital has dwindled and the capital 
market has become very sluggish inspite of the efforts to revive it through 
certain concessions in taxes. This environment is rather bleak and inhospi- 
table for the development and growth of new as well as the existing industries. 


Action is now being taken to make amends. The Government has set 
in motion the policies of decontrol and delicensing. The Cement as an 
experimental measure was decontrolled for one year with effect from January, 
966. The working of the scheme of decontrol was reviewed recently and it 
has been extended for another year. The .process of delicensing was started 
in May, I966 when the government announced the exemption of eleven indus- 
tries from.the licensing provision ofthe Industries (Development and Regu- 
lation) Act. In July 7966, two more industries were delicensed. In October 

\ |966, another 29 industries were delicensed. The. principle followed at the. 
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present time in the process of delicensing is that only those industries have 
been exempted from the licensing provisions of the Act which do not require 
substantial quantities of imported components or raw materials and which do 
not enter into competition with small scale and cottage industries. It is also 
said that the question of modifying the Capital Issues Control Act 5 also 
under the active consideration of the government 


These steps are in the right direction. But complete abolition of controls 
and regulations cannot be advocated. Private enterprise does not enjoy 
complete freedom of action in any country of the world. Itcan also aot be 
permitted to utilise the limited economic resources of our country in is own 
way, without any restrictions or controls. That would simply mezn the 
development of those branches of industry which cater to satisfy the needs of 
the well-to-do classes who can afford to pay forall types of luxuries, or the 
industries which appear to be more profitable at present, to the detriment of 
those lines of production which are necessary for raising the standard of life 
of the masses or are necessary for a balanced development of the industrial 
structure of the country. The development of the latter type of industries is 
only possible through a well thought out and well defined programme of priori- 
ties. And the enforcement of priorities requires proper control and regulation 
which should, however be liberal and simple 


SARASWATI—AN EXAMPLE OF TRANSFORMATION OF 
A GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURE INTO AN ABSTRACT DEITY 


D. P. SAXENA 
Head of the Geography Depariment, D.A.V. College, Kanpur 


Hindu religion is largely based on the religious concepts of the Vedic 
people who had looked upon nature with poets’ eyes and gave a picturesque 
expression to all natural phenomena. The natural environment of India 
which is a monsoon country, is characterised by the majestic appearance and 
positions of.the sun, gorgeous beauty of the dawn and evening, roaring of . 
winds, abundance of variegated. clouds, the seasonal rhythm of rains, 
luxuriance of vegetation, the serene majesty of the mountains ‘especially 
ofthe Himalayas, and berevolence of mighty rivers, together with intense- 
heat.and periodical droughts. Such a varied environment gave birth toa 
religion which is primarily the worship of nature and hence it consists of. 
a variety of gods and multiple ritualistic activities. 


Most of the important gods of Hindu religion are the representation 
of some geographical features. The Vedic people. whose religious legacy 
has descended down upto the present day were the staunch votaries of. 
natural phenomena, of which the Saraswati river is one. Of the forty 
hymns. of the Rigveda where the name Saraswati recurs, three are addressed. 
to this river. The Rigvedic Aryans held Saraswati in high veneration 
both as a river and a deity.? | 


The Rigvedic Saraswati was a mighty river rising from a mountain 
and flowing to the sea, and carrying alarge volume of water with a huge 
velocity. - It was an object of great reverence and sanctity and its banks 
. were used for the performance of sacrifices in which the river was worshipped. 
The river is repeatedly mentioned as a 'bestower of prosperity, food and 
milk’, because its basin was very fertile for supporting agriculture and cattle 
wealth. On its banks the Vedic people contemplated new achievements 
and its green and, peaceful surroundings encouraged spiritual meditations, 
hence it became an emblem of mental, moral and spiritual progress. 


The later Vedic literature records reference to the disappearance 
ofthe Saraswati. The earliest reference to the place of disappearance, i.e., 
Vinashana is found inthe Brahmana texts? followed by those of the Sutras.* - 





I. RV. VI; 6l; VII,95; 96 
2. RV, VII, 95; 2; VII, 95,4; X,75,5.6 (Where names of important rivers of the 


Indus and Gangá basins are given) 
3. Tandya Br. XXV, I0, I5; Jaim Up. Br. IV, 26 (vide Ved. Ind. Vol. II, p..300) 
. 4, Kat, Sr. Sut. XXIV, 5, 30; Lat. Sr. X; I5, | (vide Ved. Ind..Vol. IT, p. 300); Vas. 


Dh, Sut. I, 8; Baudh. Dh. Sut. I, ], 2, 9 
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The Rigveda describes the Saraswati mostly as a river, but the later 
Vedas and the Brahmana texts transform her character from a relief feature 
into the goddess of speach and learning®, because the banks of this river had 
been the seat of learning and ritual performances in which the Vedic hymns 
were recited. This transformation from a real object into an abstract deity 
may have been initiated due to two facts—firstly the disappearance of the Saras- 
wati river and secondly the core of Aryan culture gradually moved away from 
the river towards the. east and south. During the later Vedic period the status 
of Saraswati was further elevated to that of the consort of Brahma, and then she 
became purely a divine figure. By this time the Aryan culture had fully 
occupied the Ganga basin and the reverence and sanctity of the Saraswati 
river were transferred to the Ganga river which proved equally beneficial to 
the Aryans. 


Later on, the Saraswati continued to be considered as the better half 
of Brahma, and the goddess of learning, music and art. Throughout the 
period of the Epics, Puranas and other scriptures of the Hindus she is figured in 
this capacity. At present Saraswati is an important goddess in the Hindu 
pantheon, but Durga, Kali, or Parvati stands highest among the Hindu goddes- 
ses. ‘Saraswati Füja' is performed on the ‘Sri-pancham!’, the fifth day of the 
bright half of the Magha month. On this festival she is worshipped by students 
and musicians who place books and musical instruments infront of. an image 
or picture of Saraswati riding on a peacock or swan and having a Vinà (Violin) 
in her hands. 


Identification of the Saraswati river and unravelling the mystery of its disappearance: 


The Saraswati with its tributary Drishadvati marked the eastern boundary 
of the Aryan settlements in the Rigvedic period. In the hymn® addressed to 
various rivers the Saraswati-is mentioned as flowing between the Yamuna and 
the Shutudri (present Sutlej). This shows that the river used to flow west of 
the Yamuna and east of the Sutlej. In the opinion of Zimmer and Griffith the 
Rigvedic Saraswati was the Indus. Macdonell” identifies it with a small stream 
called Saraswati, a tributary of Sutlej. Fergusson followed by R. D. Oldham 
asserts that it was one of the two courses of the Yamuna’. 


The truth about the Rigvedic Saraswati may, however, be inferred from 
the references contained in the later literature and the Survey of India maps 
of the Sutlej-Yamuna Divide, the Punjab, Rajasthan, and Sindh (Pakistan). 
The. Manusmriti? informs that the Saraswati at that time had ceased to flow 
beyond Vinashana and thus did not reach the sea. The Mahabharata confi- 


5. "Taitt. Samh, VII, 2,7,4; Mait. Samh. III, 6,4; AV. V,7, 4; 0,8; Ait. 
Br, III, °]; Sat. Br. III, 9, [, 7. | = 

6. RV. X, 75. 

7. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 342. (London, 3905) 

8. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 886, Pt. II, No. 4. 

9. Manusmriti, II, 24. 
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rms? this fact by providing a sociological reason for its disappearance, i.e., being 
afraid of the touch of the Nishadas, the untouchable low-caste people, the 
Saraswati disappeared at Vinashana from which the territory of these people 
began westward. 


The Rigvedic Saraswati can be identified with the present Sarsuti or 
Saraswati which rises from the Siwalik hills in the Sirmur region at a point 
latitude 30° 23' N. and Longitude 77? I9’ E , spreading out on the plains at 
Zadh Budri in the district of Ambala in the Punjab. It pursues a southwest 
course through the Karnal district passing by Shahabad keeping its coursea 
few miles west of Thanesar. In the Patiala district it meets the Gharghar or 
Ghaggar river in latitude 29? 5I N and longitude 76° 5’ E. The combined 
course Continues further beyond present Sirsa and Bhatnair where it now ceases 
to carry water. A little above present Suratgarh the river receives another 
affluent which rising from the hills in the North-eastern corner of the Ambala 
district flows through east of Thanesar in Karnal district and crosses the 
Hissar district. Further west of Suratgarh the river in Rigvedic times may 
have flowed in the dry bed now named as Hakra or Ghaggar finally joining the 
Indus. Thence the combined waters of the two rivers would have occupied the 
bed of the present East Nara, thus reaching the sea, i.e., the Rann of Cutch. 


The disappearance of the Saraswati after its upper course appears to be 
an important geographical landmark. The problem of its appearance is 
purely of physiological character and cannot be solved in the absence of changes 
in the course cf the Lower Indus. The Saraswati must have been reduced to 
anon-perennial river primarily by the Indus which by abondoning its course 
in the East Nara and assuming a new one further west must have left the 
Saraswati alone to pursue its course through the East Nara. Moreover, affore- 
station and gradual rise of the catchment area of the Saraswati would have 
further aggravated the conditions!?, while aggression of sand from the Thar 
desert would have finally helped in dwindling of the river. ` 


| ABBREVIATIONS USED 
Ait. Br. ,4^ Aittareya Bráhmana. 


AV. .. Atharva Veda. 

Baudh. Dh. Sut. .. Baudháyana Dharma Sütra. 

Jaim. Up. Br. e. Jaiminiya Upnishad Bráhmana. 
Kat. Sr. Sut. e. Kàtyüáyana Shrauta Sūtra. 

Lat. Sr. Sut. .. Latyayana Shrauta Sütra. 

Mait. Samh. .. Maitrayini Samhita. 

RV. .. Rigveda, 

Sat. Br. .. Shatapatha Brahmafla, i 
Taitt. Samh. .. Taittirjya Samhita. 

Tandya Br. .. Tandya Brahmana. 

Vas. Dh. Sut. ...  Vashistha Dharma Sūtra. 

Ved. Ind. .. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects Vols. I & II. by 
J Macdonell & Keith, Varanasi (!958). 


]0. Tirtha Yatraparva of Vanaparva. 

ll. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXVI (Atlas) Plate 32. 

]2. Ali, S. M. “The Problem of Desiccation of the Ghaggar Plain" A paper contribu- 
ted to the Geography and Geodesy-Section of the 28th Session of the Indian 
Science Congress, Banaras, !94l. - 
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P THE LOWENFELD MOSAIC TEST 


SATYA N. SHARMA 
Deparlment of Psychology, B. R. College, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Mosaic test was first described in I929 by Dr. Margaret Lowen- 
feld of London asa technique for the study of personality through spontaneous 
production by subjects, both normal and abnormal. Lowenfeld’s materia. for 
this test consisted of 465 small wooden pieces in six colours—black, white, red, 
blue, green, and yellow and five shapes—square, diamonds, triangles of tight 
angles, isosceles, and scalen forms. ‘The subject is instructed to choose some 
of the Mosaic pieces as many as he wishes—and do something with them on 
the tray and to make anything he likes out of the pieces, there being no restric- 
tion on time, on number of pieces or colours to be used or the nature 0: the 


design to be constructed. 


Psychologists, clinicians and other research workers are using this Mosaic 
test for the last many years in a frequent way. It has been more popular 
than any other projective test since the time it was introduced by Dr. Margaret 
Lowenfeld. It is especially helpful and has certain practical advantages 
which are lacking in many of other projective techniques. These advantages 
are quick administration, free from language expression, permanent record, 
familiar performance etc. Dr. Lowenfeld herself gave the list of advantages, 
The first is that the test is interesting and does not produce any hindrance in 
enjoyment and is useful for all ages. The second is that the performance of 
the test is not effected by manupulative skill. The third and important 
advantage is that the subject cannot guess how he is being tested anc. the 
subject remains free from the goal of the test administrator. The most 
important advantage of the Mosaic test is that it is culture free and other tests 
like T.A.T. are seen far from this advantage. 


DESCRIPTION OF RESEARCH STUDIES 


In England this test has been used, extensively by Dr. Lowenfeld and 
her co-workers to describe personality characteristics. In United States this 
test was used with some modifications in diagnostic work with various -ypes 
of psychiatric patients. The Mosaic test has frequently been used in England 
and U.S.A. for diagnostic purposes, A summary of work done by using this 
test is as follows:— l 


Wertham and Golden (I94}) reported a study of over:],000 cases inclu- 
ding adults, children, normals, Psychotics, neurotics and Criminals. These 
authors used a wide variety of shapes and colours, however, they did not 
report the details of either the shapes or the colours used, The authors listed 23 
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characteristic: of Mosaics considered in psychiatric diagnoses and enumerated 
the main characteristics of several clinical types. In their diagnoses they also 
utilized obserzation of behaviour of the subjects during the test situation. They 
reported that normal individuals use relatively many. pieces including differ- 
ent shapes ard different colours. The designs were seem full and harmonious 
in colour and distinct in configuration. And mental defectives, reported by 
these authors, unically make a number of very small, simple, compact and 
complete designs. These subjects made each design of pieces of only one 
shape. On he lowest levels of mental deficiency. patients can not achieve 
even these elementary patterns. 


Again this technique was developed by Wertham in 94I\ who also 
standardized the directions. Later on Wertham (I950) has quoted Dr. 
Lowenfeld as having stated that it is possible to distinguish between educa- 
tional blocking and in:elléctual retardation which arose from inherent mental 
defects. From this statement it can be concluded that there is a positive 
relationship bztween intelligence and the Mosaic. | 


Diamond and Schmale ([944) reported the usefulness of the Mosaic test 
in diagnostic work with various types of psychiatric patients. This is the 
clinical application of the Mosaic test, where the authors used the same col- 
ours as Lowenfeld reported. There were l0 pieces of each colour and 300 in 
all. The basic idea is that important defects in the Mosaic test situation 
correlates witk and reflects significant defects in the basic personality structure 
of the subject. To evaluate and compare the mosaic performance of subjects 
from the standpoint o? personality structure, the authors graded the mosaic 
performances of normal, midly .defectives, moderately defectives, severely 
defectives ani others like unclassified mosaics. These authors conclude 
from their study that the ability to produce spontaneously an idea fora 
Mosaic patterm and to execute the pattern within the limits of the first test 
materials, corrzlates with and reflects the basic personality disintegration of the 
subject. The degree of personality disturbances like Schizophrenia, psycho- 
pathic personality and severe organic brain syndromes reveal the severest 
disturbances in the mosaic gestalt. These abnormalities in the mosaic 
pattern are little affected by ‘superficial changes in the attitude of subjects. 
A significant difference between the colour responses and Schizophrenics and 
the subjects of organic and affective disorders and a specific diagnostic inter- 
pretation with Schizophrenics were reported by these authors. In this way 
this technique is a worthy technique in the clinical evaluation of the neuro- 
psychiatric pa-ients. “ 


The studies of Mc Culloch and Girdner (I949) are note-worthy. These 
authors made a study with mental defectives using the different test material 
from those 6. earlier workers. They pointed out that the characteristics of 
Mosaics of mental defectives were not representatives of the superior type of 
Mosaics. Anc the Mosaics of mental defectives of 8 to 9 years showed notice. 
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able defects in. comparision with those of normal individuals of the same 
mental level and with those.of mental defectives of higher mental ages. 


Shotevell and Lawrence (95]) on Mosaic patterns of institutionzlizcd 
mental defectives, found that the Mosaic designs of brain injured- mental 
defective differ from those of undifferentiated defectives. The main purpose 
of this study was to tell a diagnostic function about the Psychology of bota the 
brain injured’ and the non-brain injured defectives. The authors while dis- 
cussing these results admitted their problems as difficult one. It seems that 
differentiation of one group to another is a more subtle and difficult problem 
as both of these types have been defective from birth or very early childhood. 


The Mosaic test has also been used and designed to increase its progo- 
nostic value by Barbara Bowen {I964). The procedure with which the raport 
of this author is concerned, consists of having the individual make one 07 two 
Mosaic and then asking him to name specific types of designs and after that 
final free design in order to’ observe the effect of force. Here the test is 
suggested as a usual technique in treatment planning and prognoses. The 
variety of possible responses to .the forced Mosaic series seems closcly related 
to the variety of possible responses to thereby. 


In the field of research study .other than fields of differential diagr.oses, 
prognoses and other clinical fields, the Mosaic test has been proved worthy to 
find out cultural.differences which has been studied by Steward and Leland 
(952). The cultural differences of two countries—England and’ the U.S A. 
were noted down due to personality characteristics and differences in the 
training. The study of Woolf and Gerson (!953) approaches to the problem 
of evaluation of mental ability. There was well defined relationship between 
the Binet Score and ranking developed from coloured Mosaics. 


The study of Ames (I964) adds confirmation of findings that certain 
personality characteristics, identified by a child's Mosaic, correlate with 
personality characteristics identified by other measures. The author studied 
the correlation of mosaic. products and Psychologists’ judgments of 7-I0 year 
old children. 


Besides these, the efforts have also been made in India to study with 
the Mosaic test. Chatterjee (I956) made an attempt to study the mosaic 
characteristics and its relation with teaching competency among teachers. The 
attempt was made to confine the analysis of the mosaic characteristics :o its 
objective and quantifiable features only. The result of this study point out 
some sort of interrelationship between a few objective features of the mosaic 
on the one hand and teaching competency on the other hand. Sharma (964) 
has taken a view to attempt to.study the interrelationship between the subject- 
ive qualities of the mosaic and the result of few other -psychological tests after 
administering the tests on the same group of Ss. Accordingly the author has 
carried out the studies to find out the fundamental.psychological process 
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involved in the mosaic, the toy world and the MAPS tests on the basis of 
photographic technique after administering these tests on the same group of 
Ss. | : 


The Moseic test has also been considered by Sharma (I964) to study 
its correlation with intelligence. In this paper indication is that it is possible 
to rank the coloured mosaics by sophisticated judges to know the categories 
of I.Q. and again these categories into its sub-categories on the basis of 
their mosaic performance when all the Ss fall under one chronological age range. 
These mosaic protocols may be compared with performance test of intelligence 
after administering on the same group of Ss. Recently, Sharma and 
Chatterjee ([955) administered the mosaic test to study the personality differ- . 
ences of Hincus and Muslims. Certain objective and subjective features 
obtained were recorded and analysed. Significant differences between the two 
groups were found in such variables as time taken and choice of colour and 
shapes. Differences were not significant for the remaining variables as choice 
of location on zhe tray and subjective gestalt qualities of the mosaics. 


CONCLUSION हि 


The results and findings of the above studies with the mosaic test in 
different fields of personality indicate that little efforts have been made to 
study the personality characteristics other than fields of diagnoses, prognoses 
and clinical too. On this point Anderson and Anderson (I955) have already 
noted that in tae history of the Mosaic test, the sole use of the technique has 
been in arriving at diagnostic labels. Adoock (I959) is also of the same 
opinion as Arderson and Anderson. ‘The present efforts throw some light to 
attempt to study the inter-relationship between the subjective qualities of 
the Mosaic patterns and the results of few other psychological tests after 
administering upon the same group of subjects. The tests which are useful 
and have been used for diagnostic purposes, may be taken to show the inter- 
relationship and characteristics of performances of subjects. Considering this 
view it is incicated that fundamental psychological process and phantasy 
creation of th2 subjects may be studied in all those tests which have been 


used frequently for diagnostic purposes. 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE INDUSTRIAL UNITS 
[A THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL STuDY BASED ON THE DATA 
OF THE MAJOR INDUSTRIES OF INDIA] 


P. C. MAHESHWARI 
St. John’s College, Agra. 


The most efficient industrial unit in its operation may be considered as 
having the best combination of the factors of prcduction. The combination of 
the factors of production determines the size of the unit. "Therefore, the 
optimum size of the industrial unit is one where efficiency is the highest. In 
'the present analysis, an attempt has been made to find out the relationship 
between size and efficiency. The study has been made in three parts. ‘Lhe 
first deals with the theoretical considerations, second, the methodology and 
technical notes on the measurement of efficiency and, the third, the empirizal 
study of the major industries of India. 


Part I 


There are generally speaking three kinds of production scales—larze, 
medium and small, although other intermediary scales between large end 
medium and between small and medium can also be assumed. In some industries 
the predominent size of production is large while in othersit may be medium or 
small. But in every industry we may find all these scales. Since optimum size is 
not definitely ascertainable, departure from the optimum is quite common. 
But the question is, what is it that determines the size of the most efficient 
unit? Decisions as to optimum or most efficient size may not be made on an 
intuitional basis or on the basis of theoretical prejudgement, but only on a 


measurement of the costs and benefits of the various alternative sizes that are 
met with. 


The optimum size is likely to result from the ordinary play of economic 
forces. The forces which determine the best size of the industrial unit may be 
divided into six main categories—technical forces, financial forces, manage-ial 
and administrative forces, marketing forces, forces of risk and fluctuations in ` 
demand, and external forces. 


The technical forces make an establishment of optimum size where it 
can use its indivisible units of factors of production fully and most economically. 
These units may be an engeinner or a piece of industrial equipment. With the 
changes in the size of equipment and in the speed of machines and with the 


acquisition of new knowledge the optimum size of the industrial units also 
varies from time to time. ` 


The financial forces also influence the optimum size of a unit. In prac- 
tice the task of raising capital exerts important influences both upon the size and 
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-upon the structure of the units. Theamount of capital which a firm can borrow 
at cheapest zate of interest, determines the best size of the industrial unit. 


There are variations in managerial and administrative capacities. All 
- managers do not possess all the qualities which are needed for efficient manage- 
ment. One man may be a splendid organiser, another a technical genius and 
a third an expert financier. Ifa concern can employ all these three persons 
on its managerial staff, it can get the best efficient management in all respects. 
But the cost 5f management affects the size of industrial unit because manage- 
rial efficiency in coordinating all the aspects of the concern declines beyond a 
certain size af the concern. 


The mzrketing conditons also affect the size of the business unit in two 
ways. Firstly, in buying of raw materials stores and spare parts and secondly, 
in the sale of products, How much quantity of raw materials can be purchased, 
at lowest cos:, influences the size of the producing units. It is a well known 
fact that efficient buying may make as much difference to final profits as efficient 
manufacturirg. On the selling side, the market must be of sufficient extent 
to absorb all that is produced in the establishment. Therefore, how much 
quantity of the goods a concern can sellat a reasonable price to cover all its 
costs and leave a margin of profit also determines the best size of the units. 


The op-imum size of the industrial unitis also one which has the greatest 
power of survival in the face of industrial vicissitudes. There are so many 
risks and fluc:uations in the demand for goods which are produced by an enter- 
prise. Generally, the demand fluctuates in three ways. It may be permanent 
- due to a decline or rise in the popularity of the goods produced. It may bea 
cyclical fluctuation due toa temporary rise or fall in the purchasing power 
ofthe community. And it may be seasonal as the commodity produced satis- 
fies temporary needs, which arise only at certain periods of the year. There- 
fore, the optimum size is one which can easily adjust its production according 
to the fluctuations in the demand. m 


Influences external to the concern also affect its size. Taxes are charged 
by different rates in corporate and in non-corporate sectors. Even 
in the case of scales of -production industrial units either disintegrate into 
small units or integrate into Jarger units according to the circumstances which 
favour them to bypass the provisious of the various laws. 


The abcve-mentioned forces may in certain cases lead to an approxima- 
tely same optimum size. ‘In other cases, the advantages of the growth on the 
technical side may balance the losses from the growth through building up of an 
industrial uni: too large to be managed with highest degree of efficiency. . The 
advantage of a large unit may in other cases be counter-balanced by the dis- 
advantages of large units in time of depression. According to E. A. G. 
Robinson “ths optimum firm itself may be in equilibrium, either because by 
some such devices the managerial optimum and the technical optimum have 


~ 
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been reconciled with each other and with the survival optimum, so that for 
all threethe optimum has become the same, or it may be in equilibrium he- 
cause the gains from growth are balanced by the losses which will arise from 
such growth. The equilibrium may þe similar either to that of the tug-of-war 
rope, which is motionless bacause no one is yet pulling in either direction or to 
the tug-of-war rope which is motionless because the two teams are for the 
moment equally matched”. 


, STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT? 


The serious difficulty, therefore, arises mainly in the choice of selecting 
some suitable standards. The suitability of any unit of measurement vill 
depend much upon the significance we attach to the word ‘‘efficiency”. If 
industrial efficiency consists as Mr. E. A. G. Robinson has viewed it “in trying 
to do with eight men what we have hitherto been doing with ten men”, labour 
productivity per worker, or to putin a more scientific term “labour produc- 
tivity per-man-hour (P. M. H.) may be regarded as a satisfactory criterion for 
measuring industrial efficiency. If, however, the term “efficiency is used in a 
more comprehensive sense, meaning a ‘‘measure of securing the greatest re- 
sults at least cost", cost of production per unit of output can be regarded as 
a most satisfactory and reliable standard of efficiency. An industrialist will, 
however, view “efficiency” from some different perspective. His aim is to 
produce goods with as much profit as can be obtained in the prevalent zir- 
cumstances, from that standpoint his success will be judged by his “earning 
capacity". Rate of profit can, therefore, also be one of the standards of 
measuring ‘‘efficiency”. If, however, the word "'efficiency" is to be used in 
its widest sense, it will connote a higher standard of living for the worker, 
lower prices for the consumers and greater returns to investors. But since in 
practice, these objects are often in conflict with each other we cannot think of 
one common standard of efficiency which can be applicable to all. This 
limitation prevents the use of “efficiency” in its widest sense. छ 


Thus, we see that the standards of measuring efficiency will vary accord- 
ing to the purpose in view. It isalso significant to observe that none of the 
above methods by which “efficiency? can be measured is in itself entirely 
adequate. Ifall these criteria are used, there is every possibility that the 
distortions attributable to any one criterion taken singly, can be easily set off. 
Moreover, if the application of all these standards reveals the dominance of 
the same tendencies, the general conclusions can be further verified and con- 
firmed., 

PART II 


STATISTICAL MEASUREMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
While trying to find out the size-efficiency relationship, it is, therefore, 


necessary to choose some scientific tests by which efficiency could be statisti- 
cally measured. Often, it has been questioned whether efficiency of an indus- 





l The Structure of Competitive Industry" by E. A. G. Robinson, page I7. 


2 ‘Structure of Indian Industries" by M. M. Mehta, page I6, ([955) 
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trial unit cou d be quantitatively measured ? Ifyes ; then what should be 
the standards of measurement which could be applied with reasonable accu- 
racy ? Itis very difficult tò measure efficiency in its absolute term, but 
relative efficiency of different sized units can be measured with reasonable 
degree of accaracy. We can, therefore, suggest the following coefficients for 
measuring the relative efficiency of different sized units :— 
(i) Output per worker 
(ii) Vaue added per worker 
Gii) Oucput per unit of salaries and wages 
(iv) Va ue added per unit of salaries and wages 
(v) Capital per unit of wages and salaries 
(vi), Labour costs per unit of output 
(vii) Output per. unit of input. 
(viii) Va ue added per unit of input. 


Before we appraise the significance of these co-efficients as measurements 
cf industrial efficiency, it is necessary to point out why rate of profit has not 
been taken as the standard of measurement of industrial efficiency. Industria- 
lists and inves-ors tend to use profit as the only criterion of efficiency. But 
profit is not a good test of efficiency from the social point of view. It may 
be earned by exploiting customers: or owners of productive factors who have 
to accept a bad bargain because they have no alternative to turn to. On the 
other hand we have used ‘value added’ as measurement of efficiency in rela- 
tion to labour and other input factors. This procedure would give usa 
measure of th: net contribution of the particular establishment and would 
view costs in proper perspective, 


i í 
Now we shall try to appraise the significance of these coefficients as the 
measurement Sf efficiency. 


Output per .worker—The output per worker can also be termed as a 
rough measurement of productivity. The higher is the value of the 
coefficient greater must be the productivity and greater the productivity higher 
must be the eficiency. | 


Value adcsd per worker—This is the more scientific measurement of pro- 
ductivity. Vzlue added per worker means the net output per worker, i.e., the 
value created 5y the worker in concert with other factors of production. Its 
variations within different units make it possib'e, to assess the comparative 
costs of input factors and efficiency in the use of labour resources in different 
sized units of industrial production. The higher is the value of this co-efficient 
in any unit greater must be its efficiency. l 


Output pe” unit of salaries and wages— Output per unit of salaries and 
wages should’ be as high as possible. What it implies is that the wastage 
and spoiled vork arising from inefficiency in the application of labour and 
costs of administration, training and turnover of labour should be as low 
as possible, Further the correlation. between work and wages is direct and 
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obvious. - The’ term of payment should be such that each man‘ knows exactly 
how his pay is related to the effort and skill he puts into the job and is able 
to understand the “wage bargain” easily. The wages should adequately 
compensate the worker for his time, effort and skill devoted. Thus a umit Is 
an efficient one if it gives a fair reward to its worker yet its costs is recovered 
through more output per unit of salaries and wages. 


Value added per unit of Salaries and Wages—Though this criterion is simply 
a corollary of criterion narrated above except that it indicates the industrial 
income generated per unit of salaries and wages. The higher is the value 
of this income, the greater must be the industrial efficiency 


All the above criteria which have been discussed so far, are the measure- 
ments of industrial efficiency through the various phases of productivity. Now 
we will take other criteria which are related with technology, costs of produc- 
tion and profit. 


Capital per unit of Wages and Salaries—-Instead of taking capital per worker, 
we have taken capital-wage coefficient which is expected to yield better results 
because there is lack of homogeneity when we take the number of persons 
employed. Actually, it reflects the technical conditions of productior and 
may be referred to as the factor combination proportion which is -responsible 
for the creation of the final product. Differences in the relative cost of factors 
of production have an especially marked effect on the scale of production. 
In underdeveloped countries like India where wages are low and capital is 
relatively costly, the best use of reso irces my be achieved by less capitalisa- 
tion in the same line of production than in thedeveloped countries. If in an 
unit the value of capital-wage coefficient is small and output per worker is 
high, then we can easily say that this unit is comparatively more efficient. 


Labour Costs per unit of output—It is a criterion which businessmen ihem- 
selves frequently adopt to ascertain the relative efficiency of their own 
enterprises. The lower the costs per. unit of output, the greater is the efficiency 
attained by the unit 


Output per Unit of input—The coefficient is calculated by dividing the gross 
output with total input, i.e., costs of raw materials, fuel, electricity and other 
direct expenses. This coefficient can be used to compare the level of efficiency 
as between different size-units in an industry. Higher value of this 
coefficient implies proportionately lower value of input, that is, lower produc- 
tion costs. ' The lower the unit cost of production, the greater is the 
profitability, Efficiency is implicit in such a measure 


Value added per unit of input—This coefficient is the relation be:ween 
industrial income and major portion of the costsof production. The higher 
is the value of this income greatér must be the efficiency of that unit. 


In this analysis of size efficiency relationship, we will consider the com- 
bined effect ofall these coefficients because single coefficient cannot givea 
correct measurement of industrial efficiency. It is quite possible that a 
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unit may be corsidered as an efficient oneif its output per worker is very 
high in comparision with other units, but on the other hand, if output per 
unit of input is aot so high in comparision with other units, it will be consi- 
dered as less efficient or inefficient. Therefore, the distortion caused by any 
single criterion can be removed if all these criteria are used aseight points scale 
of measurement of the efficiency है 
Part III r5 । 
In the folowing tables, we give the values of all these coefficients in 

Iron & Steel, Cotton Textile, Sugar, and Jute industries for the year 958. 
These coefficierts have been calculated from the data given in Census of 
Indian Manufacturers I958. The abbreviations used in the various tables are 
as given below :-— 

ge. — Output per worker 

SW 


Va =Value added per worker 

<r = Output per unit of salaries and wages. 
EU —Value added per unit of salaries and wages 
Sw Gapital per unit of wages ony salaries. | 


Sw — Labour Costs per unit of output 


O 
TF Output per unit of input 





X 
I? — Value added per unit of input. 


TABLE l 
Value of Economic Coefficients in Iron and Steel Industry of India by Size 


Size (as denoted OT VA |. oT VA TC LG OT VA 
by the workers —— — s -—- —— OT iT dT 
Below 20 703!°88 | 054 | 7:7I | I:I6 | I0.86 | 0°I3 | LI9 | 0l8 
20-49 5926:92 | 25 | I4:99 | 2:00 | 6:42 | 0:07 | ID:54 | 075 
50-99 683]:04 | 2]06 | 3:60 | |॥70 | 5:2 | 0.07 | L0:03 | O°l4 
00--249 2863°2 | 2li6 |ir28 | L:57 | 8:79 | 0:09 | r6 | 076 ` 


250—499 3849-6 | 3093 | 9-98 | 2:20 | 7:82 | ,0:20 | r:28 .| .0°39 

' 500-999 6047°87 | 384 | Ii-49 | 2:23 | 3°37 | 0:09 | 3:06 | 0°25. 
i000-I999 | 6823:26 | 5322 | 7-66 | 2:48 | 4-60 | o3 | r46 | 0-46 
2000-4999 929-00 | 2202 | 5:20 | शा | 2:22 | 079 | r32 | 0°82 
5000 & above | 33993°33 | 6047 | 4:99 | 2:5 | 8:99 | 0-20 | 0-80 | 0:80 


~ —— 
c Ee Db hv nn dmm. ns ths § snp on oe § 


All sizes | $3828:28 |52।7:79 | 5:56 |-2:I3 | 6:48 | ०।2 | l:59 | 0°65 


TPR TD Rs a 
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Value of Economic Coejficients in Cotton Textile Industry of India by Size 





Size (as denoted | ` OT VA OT VA TG LG OT VA 
by the workers 











employed) ET | ET | SW | SW | Sw | OT. | iT | TF 
Below 20 .4206:8 | ~394 | 5:82 |—0:54 | 34:80 | 0.07 | 0-90 |—0:08 
20-49 6535-96 | !450 | 7:89 | I:88 | 3:62 | 0:73 | D:29 | 0-29 
50-99 7436°2 || ]537 | 9:52 । 0:77 | 3.20 | 0:28 | 0:27, | 0:27 
!00-249 6775-3 | ।462 | 9:48 | 2-04 |izis | 0- | 4-29 | 0-28 
250-499 6362766 | 7637 | 6:9। | reaa | 6:38 | O-I5 | L:33 | 0:32 
500-999 | 6:80:08 | i594 | 5:36 | r36 | 4-54 | 0:79 | r35 | 0-3] 
[000--999 6227:56 | i850 | 4.75 | L:28 | 3:00 | 0:24 | L'27 | 042 
2000-4999 | 6386:60 | 877 | 3 


"76 l-28 2°52 0:26. |: 4°32 0°52 
5000 & above 6449°84 | 2289 4-7] l:32 2°23 0:27 L53 0°54 


ee ee MÀ ee — || — | HS 000 MM u— | SE a ti | 9 — es seme | Ae a MÀ! —— | eet il Mn | HP उस» POPU 


. All sizes 6376 | 2060 | 40i »2i 8:05 | 0°20 ] 47 | 0:47 





TABLE 3 


Value of Economic Coefficients in Jule Industry of India by Size 

















pC M Se Oe 
employed) aT SW SW SW OT IT IT 
Delow 20 
20-49 | 
50-99 . | 4550-42 | l097 | 4:94 | I'I9 | l:00 | 0:20 | ।-32 | 0:32 
[00-249 a 
250-499 6443:35 | 2627 | 5'4l | 2°22 | 23:23 | O-I9 | L:70 | 0-70 
500-999 | 4l0-32 | ।094` | 3:85 | ):03 | L64 | oi | b36 | 0:37 
[000-]999 480*69  3339 | 4:22 | I°I8 225 | 0-24 | r38 | 0-39 
2000-4999 5484-46 | ।8।3 | 4°75 | 3°57 | 2.7 | 02 | L:49 | 0:50 
5000 & above | 5784:30 | :87! | 4-68 | ॥57 | 2:60 | 02I | L:48 | 0:48 
Né eis URN NEN 


ae RT | cE EE tn — | va OT mmm ils mig ‘here sii mnie È ra auum min  ! Mig 


All sizes 5432.06 | :749 | 4-65 | r50 | 5:57 | 0-20 | :48 | 0-48 


PIR CRE CRT ELA aR ST PERS am SE SIT STERN RTE AE MM RR RR 00 
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lABLE 4 


Value of Economic Co-efficients in Sugar Industry of India by Size 











Size (asdenoted | or | va | or | vA | Ta | LG | OT | va 
employed) ET : ET SW SW SW OT IT IT 
Below 20 8828-28 | 932 [2470 | 5:27 | 3:87 | 0:04 | L'28 | 0°28 

20-49 3067:69 | 244 |2:37 | 0:95 | 4°65 | 0:08 | I:08 | 0-08 
50-99 2345 * 4] 450 | 7:98 ]:53 | 4:65 | 0°l3 ["१4 | 0°24 
[00-:249 4442 +50 . | 5:88 .. |42:76 | 07 | 0:86 


250—499 3709:88 | 4538 | 2:80 4°24 | 46'38 0-08 l:49 0°49 
500-999 054`]0 | 3034 | 30:74 2:95 9°45 0-09 ब्‌ 38 0'38 
[000-.999 9।53°4 | 2257 9:58 2:36 7:28 0-I0 IS: FOS 
2000-4999 8433°7] | 3380 8°i7 2°08 6:93 Q°i2 ]-34 0°34 


5000 & above 


All sizes l0l20°66 |2673:83 | I0-I9 2:69 | 3°07 0*70 [36 0°36 





Adopting a simple method of ranking we have tried to summarise the 
results in other tables. While preparing the tables, some. considerations have 
been taken into account which are expected to reflect the efficiencies of the 
industries by size. The considerations are as follows.’ If in the unit of a 
particular size the output per worker, value added per worker, output per 
unit of salaries and wages, value added per unit of salaries, and wages and 
output per unit ofinput are high but atthe same time capital per unit of 
wages and salaries and labour costs per unit of output are low in compari- 
sion with other units, then it may be said that thissize group is favourable 
to that industry and it may be the probable optimum size. Based on these 
considerations an attempt is made to adjudge the most efficient sizes of the 
industrial units in major industries of India. 


The ranking plans are presented in tables 5,6, 7, and 8. While ranking 
the different size-groups in each industry, eight” points have been considered 
and ranks have been given in order of values of their respective coefficients. 
For clarity it may be noted that the points are— 


(i) Output per worker : rank one for that unit in which output per 
worker is maximum, rank two for second maximum and so on. 


(ii) Value added per worker : rank one for that unit in which value 
added per worker is maximum, rank two for second maximum 
and so on. 
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(ii) Output per unit of salaries and wages : rank one for that unit in 
which output per unit of salaries and wages is maximum, zank 
two for second maximum and so on. 


(iv) Value added per unit ofsalaries and wages: rank one for that 
unit in which value added per unit of salaries and wages is. 
maximum, rank two for second maximum and so on. 


(v) Capital per unit of salaries and wages : rank one for that unit 
in which capital per unit of salaries and wages is minimum, -ank 
two for next to minimum and so on. 


(vi) Labour costs per unit of output : rank one for that unit in which 
=- labour costs per unit of output is minimum, rank two for next 
to minimum and so on. 


(vii) Output per unit of input : rank one for that unit in which octput 
per unit of input Is maximum, rank two for second maximum, and 
sO On. 


(viii) Value added per unit of input : rank one for that unit in which 
value added per unit of input is maximum, rank two for second 
maximum and so on. | | 

TABLE 5 


Ranking of the Size Groups by the Eight Considerctions in Iron & Steel Industry 





Rank in Consideration 





Size (as denoted by the * T'otal Rank 











workers employed) 7| Seere 
I | I | II | IV | v j| VI | VII | Vill 

Below 20 9 9 6 9.| 9 7 6 6 5c 
20-49 4 7 l 5 5 ॥ 2 8 | 3 
50-99 | 8 2 6 4 2 8 9 4C 
300-249 7 | 6 4 7 7 4 7 7 4G 
250-499 6 4 5 3 6 5 5 3 37 
500-999 3| 3] 8| 2] 2| 3| 9| 5 ac 

. I000-I999 2 f g 7 ıı) 3| 6] 3 2 26 
2000-4999 8 5 8| 8 ॥ 8 4 4 4€ 
5 ] 9 | 4 8 9 I ] ३६ 


5000 & above 
m RR DE 
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' TABLE 6 


Ranking cf the Size Groups by the Eight Considerations in Cotton Textiles 








र 


í Rank in Consideration | 
Size (as denoted br the ; । Total Score 














workers employed) 
I | II | II | IV | V | VI | vr VI, 

Below 20 ` 9 9 6 9 9 4 | 6 6 58 
20-49 4 7 i 5 5 2 2 8 34 
50-99 l 8 2 6 4 9 8 9 47 
]00.-249 7 6 4 7 8 ] 7 7 47 
250-499 6 4 5 3 7 3 5 3 36 
500--999 3 3 |. 3 2 6 5 9 5 36 
000-I999 2 2 y [ 3 6 3 2 26 
2000-4999 8 5 8 8 2 7 4 4 46 
5000 & above S] oed 9 4 ] 8 ] ] 30 


TABLE 7 


Ranking of the Size Groups by Eight Considerations in Sugar Industry 





\ Rankin Consideration 
Size (as denoted by the Total Score 
workers employed) | 00 र याय 








5000 & above 


* 
* 
* 


I | u | III | IV | V VI | vu | vin 
Below 20. &- 5j d pPLocp Xl] 28 
20-49 | -7 :cc Ba 7 ] $ | 7 7 42 
50-99 si 6| 7. 6. 2] 7| 6| 7 48 
00-249 6| 8 8 8 8 8 । 8 8: 62 
250--499 ] t| 2] 2| 6| 2] 4 ] i7 
500-999 . © 2| 3] 4 | | 5 | 4] 2| 2.| 25 
7000-i999, 3 | 4 | 5 | 4 | 4| 5 | 4 | 4 33 
"2000-4999 5| 2 | 6 | 5 | $ 6! | 3 33 
| 
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TABLE 8 
Ranking of the Size Groups by Eight Considerations in Jute Industry 





Rank in Consideration 














Size (as denoted by the Total Score 
workers met | छ | fs | oyed) JT ee cq CUT 
| I | II | HI | IV | V | VI | VII | VIII 
Below 20 L| us cdm ONS SOE ONO dee do oe zi 
20-49 a ie d. un iu = ee " st e 
50-99 5 5 2 4 I | .3 6 6 £2 
00-249 er Sl Wc E 2s nus dame die zi 
250-499 ! l ] ] 6| 2 |. | i t4 
500-999 6 6 6 | $ 2 ॥ 5 5 £7 
!000-2999 4 4 5 |" 5 2 6 4 4 £5 
2000—4999 3 3 3 2 5 4 2 2 24 
5000 & above 2 2 4 3 4 5 3 3 c6 


536mm त तत त DS 09a EA aa पल 


To further simplify the analysis the total of the ranks given under 2ach 
consideration for each industry in each size is represented in table 9. 
It need not be emphasized that the industry getting the minimum score under 
a given group is the most efficient. With the rise of the score efficiency is 
considered as decreased. In this way, the industrial efficiency is judged m a 
better way than the efficiency is judged. by any single consideration. These 
eight considerations may thus be able to help in finding out the highly effi- 

cient, efficient and less efficient sizes of the industrial units. On the other 
hand, if we take into account each consideration separately, then different 
sizes will be most efficient on the basis of each consideration. A unit may 
be most efficient from the consideration of output per worker but it might 
not be most efficient from the viewpoint of output per unit of input. 


The total rank scores of different size. groups in each industry are given 
in table 9. ' 


The table9 given on page....concludes thatin Iron & Steel industry and 
in Cotton Textile Industry, the size group employing 000 to I999 workers is the 
most efficient scale of production while in-Sugar industry and in Jute industry 
itis that group which employs labour between 250-499. The next efficient 
size groups are 500-999 in Iron & Steel andin Sugar, 5000 and above in 
Cotton Textile and 2000-4999 in Jute Industry. The smallest size group 
employing less than 20 workers is least efficient in Iron & Steel and in Cotton 
Textile Industry while in Sugar it is 00-249 and in Jute it is 500-999. 


The above analysis indicates the most efficient sizes of industrial 
production jn investigated industries but by way of caution it is necessary to 


Soe 


! 
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stress that it does not mean that only these size groups are optimum scales 
of production. As has already been stated earlier, there are so many economic 
forces difficult to measure, which determine the optimum size of the industrial 
unit. Various possible criteria have been taken into consideration while . 
dealing with zhe most efficient size, but there are always some limitations and 
reservations in every analysis. Therefore, the only conclusion which we can 
draw from this, is that these size groups are most economical'and conducive to 
greater efficiency in working 


TABLE 9 
Toial Rank Score for each Industry by Size 





Score 


Size (as deno-ed by the 
workers employed) 





Iron & Steel | Cotton Textile Sugar | Jute . 








Below 20 |. 59 58 | 28 

20--9 (98. | 34 42 
50—*9 : ; 40 47 ` 48 32 

I00-549 ` 49 47 . 68 |. 

250-299 | 37 36 | 7 l4 
. 500-c99 30 36 25 37 
000-3999 | 26 26 33 - 35: 
2000-5399 | 46 46 33 24 
5000 & above 38 30 "E 26 


SAMKARA : A MYSTIC OR RATIONALIST 


RAM NATH SHARMA 
Meerut Co llege, Meerut - 


At the very cutset, the author would like to remove a misunderstancing, 
which is very likely to arise in the reader’s mind because of the title of this 
article. It may suggest that we are trying to limit Samkara as a mystic or 
rationalist. But the fact which bears the light of critical thought restrains 
us to confine him to any of the two predicates. Samkara was neitker a 
mystic'nor a ratioralist but a rational-mystic or a mystical-rationalist. Estab- 
lished in the regior of Jnana, his was a synthctic view, a synoptic vision 
where both the apparently conflicting tendencies of reason and intuizion 
receive their full, mutually balancing and supporting each other. 


Generally spezking there are two tendencies in Samkara, namely rationa- 
listic and mystic. "With reference to the latter, revelation is the only source 
of knowledge of Brahma while according to the former, reason alore is 
sufficient to know the absolute. There may, however, be pointed out a taird 
tendency viz., sin£hetic. By this view, reason is grounded on $ruti for 
its help. श्रत्येव सहायखेन तकस्य अ्भ्युपेतत्वातू । Undoubtedly, passages ‘can be 
discovered to support any of these views and Samkara may: rightly be 
called a mystic at lzast at certain places. But the method of critical analysis 
which was the me:hod of Samkara himself, unmistakably goes to prove in 
favour of the synth2tic tendency if not for the rationalistic one. However, 
even when the mystic and the rationalist tendencies are compared, the latter 
certainly proves to be placed on a higher alter, Though based on upani- 
shads or rather on their aphoristic summary, the Brahma- sütras of Badrayena, 
Samkara, inspite of aaving a mystic heritage. has more than often provec to 
be a rationalist paz-excellence. Whatever this great advaitin may have 
thought about his own views, an impartial and objective treatment of his 
works, proves him <o be no less rationalistic than mystic, probably a semi- 
agnostic, undoubtedly placing tarka above $ruti, and synthesising both within 
Jnana, and there is 30 reason why we should-net adhere to this view as the 
valid interpretation of Samkara’s philosophy. Thus, when it is remarked by 
Dr. Das Gupta that *Samkara does not try to prove philosophically, the 
existence.of the pure self as distinct from all other things", and that he ‘is, 
satisfied in showing it to be the teaching of the apanishads", we cannot scbs- 
cribe to this view. Dr. Das Gupta appears to attach much importance to 
the opinions of suca scholars as principal W. S. Urquhurt and Dr. Th 
Stcherbatsky who have supposed that Samkara “‘does not accept the authority 
of logic.as a means of cognising the absolute but he deems it a privilege of 
vedanta to fare. without logic since he: has revelation to fall back upoa 
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However, when even the scholars like Paul Deussen conclude that Samkara's 
Brahma is “theoretically unknowable” and must be “grasped practically" 
we can only point out to the remark of Prof. Rudolf Otto, while comparing 
the method cf Samkara with that of Ekhart, that their mysticism is ‘no 
mysticism in che usual sense of the term." Their’s is the method of ‘fan 


intellectual and not of an emotional mysticism”. 


The first classic attack on rationalism by Samkara is in Kathopanishad. It 
is said that ‘this knowledge is not obtainable by argumentation. नेषा quu 
मर्तिआपनेय | Samkara endorses this statement but adds an adjective to argumen- 
tation. This knowledge cannot be attained by. barren reasoning or mele 
fancy., Samkara, in acknowledging the need fora reasoned refutation of the 
non-myslic systems, again, admits the distinction between false exposition 
(vyakhyánabhása) and true exposition (samyaga vyakhyana), thus implying a 
distinction between pseudo-reasoning and true reasoning. According to 
Badarayana, as well, argumentation itself is not in a position to give us final 
conclusion. Is has no basis for this knowledge. Undoubtedly, it must be 
admitted, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, that the first principles of know- 
ledge are supplied by experience, but then none can seriously deny that reason 
- isthe only judge and reliable touchstone of the truth, from whatever source 


it may come 


After supporting intuition and refuting the exclusive validity of reason 
Samkara anticipates six arguments against his mystic plea, which he himself 
finds too cogent to be rejected :— 


(I) Ths very instability of reasoning has to be established on the basis 
of reasoning itself, finds Samkara like Mctaggart. ‘Reason must be criticised 
rationally and logic logically. Hence reason is pre-supposed in all valid 


argumentation 


(2) To determine the limit between two or more conflicting $rutis we 
must take recourse to reason. Hence reason is not complementary to intui- 
tion but is a higher court of appeal. 


(3) Since cogent arguments of one man may be criticised by more 
cogent arguments of another, we cannot conclude that reason itself is false but 
02 the contrary this inevitably proves the truth and validity of reason. Self 


criticism is not suicidal but an ornament of logic. 


(4) To say that reason leads us to no conclusion is to be a downright 
nihilist, and a nihilist has no warrant to believe either in the world of 
objects or in any sound interpretation of $ruti. Either accept utter scepticism 
or leave extreme mysticism. i 


(5) Even $ruti supports the validity of reason. When Yaska,. the 
famous author of Nirukta was asked by his disciples as to who will explain 
Sruti after him, he said “Reasoning is itself Rishi.” (तर्को वे च wf. 
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(6) Ifreasoning is criticised for not giving any final conclusion it only 
shows that there are two kinds of reasoning, $uska tarka and Suddha terka, 
sávadhya tarka and nirávadhya tarka, bad and good reasoning. Hence only 
barren reasoning can be criticised and not the reasoning based on sound logic. 


Thus formulating the arguments from the side of reason Samkara tries to. 
reply them from the standpoint of mystic but finds most of them too cogent 
to be replaced. He admits that “There are some matters in which reasoning 
has the ultimate validity." «af: विषये तकस्यापि प्रतिष्ठा? । He, however, hastens to 
add that Brahma isnot one of those matters. But it is significant to note 
that Sámkara does not advance any argument for this additional plea. Per-. 
contra, he agrees that even the holy texts cannot make us understand, what 
is contradictory. The $ástra, it is said elsewhere, is not out for changing the. 
nature of things, its real function is to make known; what is not known. : And 
the reason -why such talk is ineffectualis said to be the contrary testimony of 
other sources of knowledge. Each source of knowledge has its own sphere of 
application; contradictions arise only when the canons of knowledge are mista- 
kenly applied beyond their respective fields. This aspect of Samkara's theory 
of knowledge is particularly emphasised by Suresvara and Vacaspati Misra. 


Thus Samkara, the mystic, allows reason to enter through the back coor. 
All activities pre-suppose some reasoning. If reasoning is rejected, human 
behaviour is inexplicable. “It is subject to the fallacy of the destruction of : 
entire behaviour,” “सर्वे व्यवहार sega gum: Thus Samkara rests in a halfway 
house between reason and revelation. If, however, Samkara’s epistemolozy is 
to be worked out of the general spirit, as distinct from the ipsisuma verba of his 
contentions, it must be characterised neither as rationalism of Leitnitz cr of 
Hegel nor as agnosticism of the “Critique of pure reason 


Samkara’s respect, for independent reasoning is perhaps nowhere more 
pronounced than in the Tarka pada of his commentary on Brahma sūtra. . As 
in the commentary on Gaudapáda Kárikà, so here Samkara seeks to prove 
ultimate reality on the basis of reason alone. | 


“इहितो केवलेन तर्कण ब्रह्म प्रतिष्ठाप्यते D" 


- 


This implies, as contrary to the earlier statement, that even Brahma comes. 
within the province of reason. This same tendency is again prominent in Sam- 
kara's exposition of Brihadaranyaka upanisad. The yajnavalkya kanda is said 
to be mainly argumentative in character as distinct from the Madhu Kanda, 
and the Absolute is supposed to be reasoned out on the ground that the know- 
ledge of the self which leads to immortality can also be attained through argu- 
ments. Samkara says in Gaudapáda kàrikà, “The absolute can be known 
even through arguments". In the commentary on Bhagwad Gita he asserts 

only by metaphysics, Brahma can be attainted.” 


= 2 “Hawa तत्वज्ञानादपि मोक्ष प्राप्ति ' ` ` "२ 
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The same has again been repeated in the statement, “even by pure know- 
ledge Brahma can be attainted.” 


शानेनापि aa अवमन्तुमिष्डम । 


In all these statements, which are only a few of the many scattered 
throughout his works, Samkara pleads that Brahma can be attained only by 
knowledge generated through non-personal, universal reasoning. "Thus even 
the distrust of pure reason, in Samkara is based in a profound love of reason 
placed on an alter higher than revelation. If reasoning has been altogether 
subversive of revelation or vice versa, there could arise no question even of 
reconciliation aad in the case of Samkara, like the latin fathers such as Tertu- 
llian and Arnolius, he would have unhesitatingly adopted the sceptical doctrine 
of credo quia absurdum. 


When Samkara establishes Brahma by reason he comes out like great 
rationalists Bosanquet, Hegel or Leitnitz. Prakasananda, the author of “Siddh- 
antamuktavali”, Govindánanda, the author of “Ratnarprabha” and Sure$v- 
ara along with Prof. Ranade believe that Samkara placed &ruti above reason. In 
the face of the facts given so far, it goes without saying, that this view does 
not do full justice to the rationalistic tendency. On the other hand, Prof. A. C. 
Mukerjee, along with a number of old and new critics, maintains in his book 
‘Nature of self’ that Samkara was primarily a rationalist par excellence. It is admit- 
ted, that sages cid reach reality through intuition and hence to a God—intoxi- 
cated sage $ruti may be predominant, but to a common man, who has not yet 
realised Brahma only reasoning leads to Absolute. Prof, A. C. Mukerjee 
also points out to a further interpretation named as dialectical relation. Both 
$ruti and tarka are said to have a common basis in Jnana, which is the supreme 
court of appeal between the two. Probably, this interpretation is the most 
Samkarite. Each step of the three-fold discipline of vedanta to reach the stage of 
Jnana has its proper function which cannot be performed by another. We may 
say that manana without $ravana is empty, $ravana without manana is 
blind, and both are aptly synthesised by Samkara, in Jnana. Theexpression of 
the Absolute in the relational forms of discursive reason has the useful function 
of stimulating :hought to go beyond itself in the synthesis of Jnana where it 
finds culminaticn together with its antithesis, the intuition. 


The final position of Samkara. is both rationalistic as well as mystic 
None is here condemned down right but both are included in a greater whole 
which is the highest type of knowledge of Brahma and Atman. From theology 
moving to philesophy Samkara rises to the synoptic vision of Jnana. He is 
neither a philosopher, stillless a theologian, but the two in one, Jnani, a seer, 
a rationalist as vellas a mystic in happy synthesis. 


CONCEPT AND THE NAME OF SUPREME BEING 
IN THE RADHASOAMI FAITH 


AGAM PRASAD MATHUR 
Head of History Deptt., Agra College, Agra. 


Radhasoami Faith is essentially a Faith of Love.! .Great stress has 
been laid by its founder leaders on the generation of love for the Supreme 
Creator, the Supreme Master who is all love.2 Love is the prime source of 
boundless energy. Love is Bliss; and thus the Supreme Being is Supreme 
.Bliss. Love is light and Truth and from them emanates Intelligence. Tirus the 
Supreme Being is Supreme Intelligence. The Supreme Being is infinite ocean 
of Bliss, Intelligence, Energy, Truth and Light. He is Eternal and Unchan- 
geable and the sole Director of the whole Creation.4 Such a Supreme Being 
is omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent. He is all pervading. The entire 
Universe is the creation of His own current and as such He is present at every 
stage in the creation. All the religions of the world believe the Supreme 
Being to be Omnipresent and all-pervading that is ‘Sarva Vyapak and ‘Sarva 
Deshi’ but Radhasoami Faith like all other Sant-sects of the past believes 
Supreme Being to be both Sarva Deshi, i. e., omnipresent and Ekdeshi (confined 
to one region). Laying great emphasis upon this point, the second Guru of 
Radhasoami Faith, Huzur Maharaj says that without accepting Him to be 
Ekdeshi, it is not possible to translate and elaborate the Spirit and to cross 
the limits of Maya and it would be difficult to get admission to His Abode 
which is pure Bliss, Love and Energy. This is not a mere formal article of 
Faith, but in fact, the Supreme Being has manifested Himself as such, Thus 
it is derived that the Omnipresent Supreme Being has manifested Himself 
more particularly in a region of all Love, Truth and Bliss where He can be 


l. अब समभ्नना चाहिये कि संत अथवा राधास्वामी मत में सिर्फ प्रेम के ऊपर जोर दिया है 
कि जितनी और जिस कदर हो सके सच्चे मालिक और सच्चे गरु के चरणों में प्रतीत के 
साथ प्रीति करना चाहिये । हुजूर महाराज : प्रेमः पत्र दूसरी जिल्द -- पृष्ठ 239 | 


2. कुल्ल मालिक प्रेम स्वरूप है और सब रचना का भी प्रेम स्वरूप है और प्रेम के oat सब 
काम इस रचना के जारी हूँ...हुजूर महाराज : प्रेम पत्र पहली जिल्द पृष्ठ--75 | 

3. RAI SALIG RAM HUZUR MAHARAJ: Radhasoami Mat. Prakash, Introduction 
p. (ii). | n 
ibid., p. fii). 

5. भक्ति मार्ग और अन्तर अभ्यास की कमाई की हालत में, कुल्ल मालिक राधास्वामी दयाल 
को एक देशी और सर्व देशी भी मानना चाहिये नहीं तो उसके निज धाम में पहुंचना कठिन 
होगा श्रौर यह सिर्फ मानना नहीं है, बल्कि हकीकत में सच्चे मालिक का aga इसो तौर 
पर हुश्रा है । हुजूर महाराज: प्रेम पत्र दुसरी frea qos—55 ।. 
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perceived and visualized with all His fundamental] attributes, which otherwise 
in His Omnipresent character, it is difficult to perceive. This vision is 
essential to have full knowledge of the Supreme Being. 


In Radhasoami Faith, this Supreme Being is called ‘Radhasoam’ The 
exponents of this Faith hold that this holy name has been given out by the 
Supreme Being Himself and as it is refulgently resounding within the higher 
spheres, it can ke heard by a person who practises Surat Shabd Yog 


Thus it signifies both the Supreme Being and the original spirit or sound 
current which emanates from His Holy feet and which is the fundamental 
factor in the whole creation. The Supreme Being who has manifested Himself 
as the Creator can be compared with an ocean of Bliss, Love,. Truth, Energy 
and Sound (Shabd). A creative ocean cannot be perceived without commo- 
tion or wave. A single wave tends to produce a cumulative effect which 
resultsin the ccntinuous flow of waves. The ocean can thus be called.the 
master creator tiat is ‘Soami’ and the first original wave as Radha. With the 
commotion or rise of the wave, a sound also reverberates. That sound is 
Radhasoami. So itis equivalent to an announcement from the Supreme Being 
of His own name.! 


— 





l. राधास्वामी नाम कुल्ल और सच्चे मालिक का नाम है जो ईश्वर परमेश्वर और ब्रह्म TAT 
ae श्रात्मा परमात्मा और खुदा और निर्वारन पद सब का निज करता है । हुजूर 
महाराज: प्रेम पत्र दूसरी जिल्द पृष्ठ-~]55 | 


2. यह नाम किसी का धरा हुआ नहीं है इसको कुल्ल मालिक ने मेहर और दया से श्राप प्रगट 
` किया यानी यह नाम ऊंचे देश में बगर मदद जबान या बाजे के आप बोल रहा. है आर 
उस धुन को बड्भागी श्रभ्यासी अपने घट में सुनता है वही qs —l55 
तथा 


(यह नाम “राधास्वामी'' कल्ल मालिक ने श्राप प्रकट किया है । 
(स्वामीजीं महाराज सार बचन बातिक भाग ] पृष्ठ--94 | 
3. राधा आदि सुरत का नाम, स्वामी आदि शब्द निज घाम । स्वामीजी महाराज सार बचन 
ga बद पहला भाग Ts—3] | 
हुज्र महाराज ने भी प्रेम पत्र में यही कहा है--राधा नाम श्रादि सुरत यानी आदि धुन 
का है, जो श्रादिं शब्द से प्रगट हुई, और स्वामी नाम peer मालिक यानी आदि शब्द कां 
है । हुजूर महाराज: प्रेम पत्र दूसरी जिल्द yos—56 
तथा 
राधा यानी धुन उस चैतन्य धार का नाम है, जो अनामी पुरुष स्वामी से श्रादि में प्रगट 
ई और उसी को आदि सुरत कहते हैं और स्वामी नाम उस पुरुष यानी meu मालिक का 
है जो अकह और श्रपार और अनंत अगाध और अनाम है और जिसके चरनों से धारा 
यानी घुन आदे में प्रगट हुई । Wérqss-—56-057 | 


4: राधास्वामी आय प्रगट हुए जब से, । राधास्वामी नाम सुनावें तब से // । | 
स्वामीजी मह्लराजः सार बचन छेद बंद पहला भाग पृष्ठ--09 | 
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Pandit Brahm Shankar Misra, who became Guru after, Huzur Maharaj’s 
departure, has tried to give a scientific explanation of this terminology. He 
expounded in his ‘Discourses on Radhasoami Faith’, that the components 
‘Radha’ and ‘Soami’ represent in their letter form and in articulate speech 
the sound accompanying the spirit current and its focus.  Elucidating the 
point further he asserts that, “the action of the spirit force is very much 
similar to that of magnetic force. The ions of Ether observed in a mzenetic 
field are subject to two forces (given out by the two poles of the magnet) 
At one pole it is storage of energy and at the other it is its depletion. The 
ions are subjected to tremors, "This is the first effect in the sphere of attractive 
force. Similarly, prevailing attraction in spirit force can resolve into 
attraction—Currents which are made up of series of attractive impulses. The 
letter sound ‘Radha’ is accordingly the nearest approach in articulate speech 
of the subtle sound accompanying the action of the spiritual current. ‘Soami’ 
is the prime source of the current. Thus the holy name of the original source 
of creation is Radhasoami.? 


l Besides this scientific explanation, Radhasoami Faith stands for Jove.’ 
Love has two components—the Lover and the Beloved. Supreme Being is all 
Jove and in Him the two components—the Lover and the Beloved are mani- 
` fested in all excellence. The first wave which emanated from the Frime 
‘Source is the Lover that is Radha and the beloved is Prime Source itself, that 
is 'Soami'. But as the wave is the chief component of the ocean so Racha is 
identical and one with Soami.4 


‘Many modern writers, who could not somehow go deep into the texts of 
Radhasoami Faith have misinterpreted the name ‘Radhasoami’, as one o? the 
different names of Lord Krishna, Asa matter of fact, Krishna has no con- 
nection with the name *'Radhasoami' which stands for Supreme Being. Accor- 
ding to this Faith, Krishna is the incarnation andthe master of the second 
grand region of creation, a place much inferior, where pure ‘Maya’ and ‘Kal’ 


l. MISRA, B. S,—Discources on Radhasoami Faith, p. I22. 

2. ibid., pp. 20-28. | 

3. eega श्रथवा राधास्वामी मत में सिर्फ प्रेम के ऊपर जोर दिया है कि जितनी ate जिस 
कदर हो सके सच्चे मालिक और सच्चे TE के चरनों में प्रतीत के साथ प्रीति करना चाहिये । 
हुजूर महाराजः प्रेम पत्र दूसरी जिल्द पृष्ठ--239 | 


4. राधा प्रीत लगावग हारी । स्वामी प्रीतम नाम कहा री // । // स्वामी जी महाराज: सार 
बचन छंद बंद पहला भाग Tes —3 l-gar महाराज ने भी यही कहा है :-- 


“जब यह धुन या धारा उलट कर स्वामी या शब्द की तरफ मतवज्जह होवे, तब इस 
धारा का नाम राधा और श्राशिक यानी प्रेमी और भक्त है, और शब्द यानी स्वामी प्रौतम 
और माशक है ।'"'जब कि वह धारा उलट कर शब्द यानी स्वामी में समाः जावे, तब एक 
हो गये यानी दो का फर्क जाता रहा ।” हुज्र महाराज प्रेम पत्र दूसरी जिल्द qs5—l57 | 

5. FARQUHAR, J.N. Modern Religious Movements of Iudia, p. ]67 
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dominate. Herce this faith holds that a devotee of Lord Krishna can never 
attain true salvztion.! 


Farquhar in his book, ‘Modern Religious Movements in India’, observes, 
«It is necessary also to realise that the real meaning of Radhasoami is Krishna 
as Lord of Radha (His cowherd mistress in the latest cycle of the myth), that 
Soami is only a curious phonétic misspelt of Svami........ it also seems as 
if, in the first irstance it has been applied to the first Guru and his wife, as 
they showed themselves to their disciples in person and portrait and as they 
still appear in the Samadhi and also in our reproduction of their portraits and 
had been applied to God of whom the Guru was held to be the full and perfect 
revelation".? 


To a casual observer, the meaning of the term Radhasoami would naturally 
appear so. In ilindu mythology Radha and Lord Krishna have been depicted 
as the perfect embodiment of the Lover and the Beloved. In Bhakti traditions, 
specially the Krishnite order, it is stressed all the more. But when we go deep 
into the thought and practices of the Radhasoami Faith, we find a clear con- 
tradiction to th2 traditions as expounded in Hindu mythology and Krishnite 
bhakti order. Fadhasoami Faith, following the traditions of Kabir and Nanak 
does not believe in symbolic love and has preached against all such worship.® 


]. संत धाम इब भेद न पाया/ 
काल हुआ यहु कृष्ण मरार // l0 // 

' ताते संतन वर्ण सुनाया j] 
कृष्ण काल दोऊ एक विचार // !] // 

ता ते सतगुरु कहत जनाई | 

. छोडौं कृष्ण gare // 3. [] 

आगे चलो संत्र मत परखो / 


जाको ऊंची धार // 4 // स्वामी जी महाराज: सार बचन छंद बंद दूसरा भाग 
पृष्ठ-]4-]5 


तथा 


जो पिछले महात्माम्रों या भ्रवतारों या पेगम्बरों या देवताओं का सिर्फ इष्ट घारन करने 
को उनका मत.समझेगा, उसका कभी छटकारा नहीं gum 


कुल्ल Wat Seat कै लक्ष स्वरूप यानी ब्रह्म से ears उसके वाच स्वरूप से प्रकट 


हुये b SRI राम Ho ga सबका दरजा संतों से नीचा है । स्वामी जी महाराज: सार 
बचन बातिक-पृष्ठ--66, ।3 | 


2. FARQUHAE, J. N. Modern Religious Movements of India, p. I67 


3. बाहर मुख qur जिस कदर की है वह नक्रल की है या मनुष्य से कमतर दरजे की है यह दोनों 
असल से बहुत दूर हँ'”” । हुजूर महाराजः प्रेम पत्र दूसरी जिल्द पृष्ठ--]76। | 
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It has been highly critical of the superstitious beliefs enmeshed’ in popular 
Hindu religion." Lord Krishna has never been styled as the incarnation 
of Supreme Being. ‘He has always been depicted as the incarnation of 
the deity of second division whom they design as ‘fal’. They assert that 
"Kal is the greatest force which has kept the spirit entity in the coverages of 
Maya and would never let it free from these bondeges.? With such a philoso- 
phy in the back-ground it can never occur to a reasonable mind that the term 
Radhasoami can ever mean Lord Krishna for when the exponents want a com- `’ 
plete redemption of the spirit entity through the Surat Shabd Yoga, naturally 
they would never like to worship or adore a deity who in their belief is the 
prime cause of its imprisonment herein this world and after. 


In the vernacular text, both the first and the second Gurus have been 
very clear in denouncing: Kal and Maya and have warned all concernec to 
beware of it if they wished their perfect salvation.? Thus the question of 
the term 'RadAasoam?! having any association with Lord Krishna, does not 
arise. Ofcourse, the second Guru as the chief disciple of Soamiji and taking 
him as the Supreme Being Incarnate did style him in veneration as Radhascami 
Dayal? meaning Merciful ‘Radhasoami’, when he found his Guru just identical 
with the Supreme Being. But it should not be mixed with any such role 
which the first Guru and his spouse might have played so as to create a rnis- 
understanding—that they acted as Krishna and Radha in the Satsang. The 
Satsang at the time of Soamiji was presided over by him and all other men 
and.women sat alike to hear his discourses and the first Guru’s wife. had 
absolutely no role to play in a Satsang congregation. A vigilant observer 
would not fail to note that even at present, at the various satsang centres of . 
the Faith, the old traditions are being maintained and only the Guru has got 
the-presiding authority. As a matter of fact the worldly relations of the Guru 


L तीरथ मूरत भर्म तेरे भले की कहूं // 34 // 
स्वामी जी महाराजः सार बचन छंद बंद पहला भाग पृष्ट--536. 


2. काल अपना जाल एक, जुदा ही बिछा रहा । 
नाना कला दिखाय, वहीं मोहता रहा || 
माया का झूला डाल, मुनन को झुला रहा |i ! | 
स्वामी जी महाराज: सार बचन छंद बंद दूसरा भाग qes —l6-l7 
Huzur Maharaj, Prem Patra Vol. II pp. 88-89 


4, ताते संतन वर्ण सुनाया । कृष्ण काल दोउ एक विचार // !] /| 
राधास्वामी कहत बुझाई । त्यागो कृष्ण लबार // 07 [| | 
स्वामी जी महाराज: सार बचन छन्द बंद 
दूसरा भाग पृष्ठ--]4-5 | 


5. CHATURVEDI, PARASRAM Uttari Bharat Ki Sant Parampra, pp. 6-8. Also see, 
AJUDHYA PRASAD : Jeevan Charitra Huzur Maharaj, p. 33 T 

6. MAHESHWARI, S. D.—Radhasoami Faith History and Tenets, p. 23, (Radhasoami 
Satsang Soami Bagh, Agra), 2955. 
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have got nothng to do with his role in Satsang!.. The Guru whose real form 
is Shabd, is prxnarily related with the ‘Surat? or soul of the individuals? and 
as such his reations like the wife or anyone else have absolutely no concern 
with the Gurv's role in Satsang. The respect and love which of course the 
disciples of Scamiji showed to his better-half was altogether different. In 
Guru Bhakti, :verything near and dear to the Guru is to be respected and 
loved by his fo lower Farquhar's remark that, ‘From time to time he and 
his wife dressec up as Krishna and Radha to receive the worship of their 
:disciples,? seeris to be completely unfounded as it does not bear the testimony 
of contemporary evidence in its support.4 Such things are in strange contra- 
diction with tl teachings of the first Guru: From all contemporary sources. 
it is evident th-t the first Guru led a simple life and bore. a completely ascetic 
. form (though ia a family). His dress and his surroundings of a tiny small 
house—all reflect that he had nothing to do with all the pomp and show .asso- 
ciated with the Krishnite Bhakti order. His spouse, a gentle lady was always 
busy serving ler husband and all those who came to derive solace from 
him. Thus, uch remarks are unwarranted and they create all the more 
confusion in already confused mirds 


Farquhar finds himself in dismay when he poses the: question ‘how 
comes it that this name stands for God in a sect which rejects whole 
Hindu panthson?® The question itself is its answer. Radhasoami Faith 
has categorical y denounced idol-worship and worship of alf the incarnates 
and deities o: the past and has laid greatest emphasis upon serving 
the adept of the time being. It is appreciated that in all innocence 
Farquhar admitted that he had not explored the Hindi writings of 
the first Gura which are very clear in categorically dissociating this 
Faith from all “hat stood for Krishna. The phrases used in his “Sar Bachan 
poetry for Lord Krishna definitely speak the feelings he had for him.8 The 


I. Satsang at S ami Bagh, Peepal Mandi, Dayal Bagh, etc., is presided over by the Guru 
alone. 
2. जो मेरे प्रीतम से प्रीत करे, मोह प्यारा लागेरी । 
हुजूर महाराजः प्रेमबानी भाग-3 Ts—50 | 
3. FARQUHAL, J. N. : Modern Religious Movements of India, p. 66. 


CHATURVLDI, PARASRAM : Uttari Bharat Ki Sant Parampra, p. 679. 


5. MAHESHWART, S.D. : Radhasoami Faith History and Tenets, (Radhasoami Satsang, 
Soami Bagh, Agra) I954, p. 23. 


FARQUHAF, J.N. : Modern Religious Movements of India, p. 67. 
7. वक्त गुरुको मान, तेरे भले कहूं ॥ 
तिस गुरु सेवा धार तेरे भले की कहूं ।। 
स्वामी जी महाराज : सार बचन छंद बंद पहला भाग पृष्ठ--334, 387. 
8. राघास्वामी कहत बुझाई, त्यागो कृष्ण लबार । | | 
स्वामी जी AURIS: सार बचन छन्द बन्द भाग पहला FS— 5 । 


~ 
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inadequate information"and lack of exploration of the vernacular texts led 
Farquhar hastily to build up such ideas. Not only this, his other, informations 
about the faith are far away from facts and truth. For example, he has given 
Soamiji’s name in one place as Tulsi Ram.* It seems to be the concoction of 
his mind, as we do not find any evidence in support of it.» Farquhar, like 
other European missionaries, probably wanted to establish the superiority of 
the christian beliefs and catching ‘any clue right or wrong, he set out to 
propound his theory 


Probably, the greatest confusion that shrouded the mind of the scholars 
is about the name Radhasoami by. which the followers called the first Guru 
Even a modern historian of balanced mind like Dr. Srivastava could not escape 
this cónfusion.? But such conjectures do not stand scrutiny. In the first place, 
there is.no contemporary evidence to suggest that Soamiji was ever called 
Krishna. Soami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of Arya Samaj, who did 
meet the- first Guru,* has no where suggested this. In his writings, Soami 
Dayanand has criticised all other religious orders, but he has said not a word 
against this great movement of his time for the simple reason that he did not 
find anything fallacious with the first Guru or his teachings. Secondly, the 
family of Soamiji Maharaj was not Vaishnavite (as Farquhar has wrongly 
pointed out in his book).6 They were the followers of Sant Tulsi Saheb? who 
was a great critic of the Vaishnavite order. So the question of giving such a 
name to the newly born babe could not arise. Thirdly, Soamiji’s family, for 
the last two generations atleast, was associated with Guru Nanak and the Sikh 
order. A regular reading of Sukhmani and Japji was held at his house. The 
surroundings thus were far away from the Vaishnavite order. As regards the 
name Radha, which had been associated with Soamiji's spouse it refers to her 
high spirituality only which was akin to purity and sublimity of the first wave, 
that emanated from the Supreme Being. It was just an expression of adora- 
tion and love for the mighty master’s wife, in the heart of the followers.. Thus 
the meaning of the word Radhasoami has hardly anything to do with the worl- 


l. FARQUHAR, J.N. : Modern Religious Movements of India, p. [63. 
2. CHATURVEDI, PARASRAM : Uttari Bharat Ki Sant Parampra, p. 679. 
Srivastava, A.L., says, "Ihe founder of the sect was born on Janma Ashtmi day (the 
day of the birth of Lord Krishna) and at almost the samehour as Lord Krishna. This 
must have suggested.to his future followers, nay even to his parents an analogy with 
Lord Krishna. Itis not an unusual thing to calla child born on Janma Ashtmi day 
. by the name of Krishna 
(Souvenir...... Indian Science Congress, [956, p. 99) i 
4. CONTEMPORARY RECORDS AND TALKS-with the relatives of Soamiji. 
5. His Satyartha Prakash contains no criticism of Radhasoami Faith. 
6. FARQUHAR, J-N. : Modern Religious Movements of India, p. I63 
7. SETH LALA PRATAP SINGH : Jeevan Gharitra Soamiji Maharaj, p. 5 
8. ibid., p. 5 
9. MAHESHWARI, S.D. i Radhasoami Faith History and Tenets. D, 23. 
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dly phraseology and an impartial scholar going deep into the vernacular texts 
of the faith is convinced and has to accept the philosophical interpretation of 
the term that Radha meant the first wave emanting from the ocean and Soami 
the prime source of Bliss, Truth and Love, or the ocean itself, However, it did 
indicate the two natural attributes of the Supreme Being—the Lover, and the 
Beloved—which has nothing to do with the worldly personages. Tt refers only 
to the Supreme Being when He has manifested Himself in Shabd.* The name 
Radhasoami, thus, bears four significations.in the Faith. Firstly, it is the name 
of the Supreme Being, secondly, itis the name by which the first Guru is 
alled as the perfect incarnation of the Supreme Being; thirdly, it is the 
sound which the original Spiritual sound current (Shabd) makes as it rings 
through all regions of creation; and finally, it is the name of the Faith. 


The Supreme Being Radhasoami Dayal is the Supreme Creator and like 
the rays of the sun, enters deep into every particle of creation. As a devotee 
internally repeats the name ‘Radhasoami’ while concentrating upon the practice 
of Surat Shabd Yoga, he traverses through the regions, throws of the coverages of 
Maya and enjoys the bliss of listening the ever-resounding sound *Radhasoami'.* 
. In fact, this holy name is resounding in the higher spheres ever since creation, 
and saints like Kabir could grasp it in their meditation. They have indirectly 
hinted upon this holy name Radhasoami in their writings? but it was left for 
the founders of Radhasoami Faith to reveal in full the efficacy of this name, 
Thus, the word ‘Radhasoami’ is nota newly coined name. It existed but 


I. Huzur Maharaj, Prem Patra Vol. II., Discourses—l4¢; p. 263. 


.2. पहिले शब्द हुआ फिर रचना हुई और वह शब्द मालिक के साथ था श्रौर खुद मालिक॑ 
का रूप और जहरा है ALT वही सच्चा करतार Sr” हुजूर महाराजः प्रेम पत्र भाग 
3 पृष्ठ 263 | 


3. वही वचन पाँच, दफा 39, Tss—04 | 


4. जो कोई इस नाम को उसके नामी और धाम और वहां पहुंचने के रास्ते का भेद लेकर प्रेम 
के साथ गावेगा या उसका सुमिरन या ध्यान करेगा या चित्त लगाकर उसकी धुन को अन्तर 
में सुनेगा, वही कुल्ल मालिक राधास्वामी दयाल की दया और सतगुरु की कृपा से भवसागर 
के पार जावेगा और परम परम आनन्द को प्राप्त होकर: . काल क्लेश और जनम मरन के 
दुक्खों से बच जावेगा | हुज्र महाराजः प्रेम पत्र भाग २ पृष्ठ--]56 | 


5. कबीर धारा अगम की सतगुरु दई लखाय, उलट ताहि सुमिरन करो स्वामी संग मिलाय | 


Sant Bani series Vol. I. p. 7 (Published by Belvedere Press Ed. I, I95 IV I946). Shri 
Farquhar asserts that this concept is a forgery but he and his informant Rev. B. 
Shah both are wrong. Itis written‘by Kabir and there is no doubt about it 
Publications of Belvedere Press are most authentic in giving information about the life 
and teachings of Indian Saints 
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remaind secret.! The founders of Radhasoami Faith revealed it, explained it 
and propagated itfor the spiritual benefit ‘of the world at large.? 


In Vedanta Philosophy, the Omnipresent Being is Known as Brahma and 
obviously to many scholars, Radhasoami would mean one and the same. Some 
critics assert that God has fifteen hundred other names and the name *Radha- 
soami’ is one more addition in the list. But the exponents of Radhasoami Faith 
have explained in their theory of Creation that Brahma is only the presiding 
deity of the second grand division, a region of pure spirit mixed with purest 
form of matter.* A presiding deity of the higher region, according to the theory, 
would-be all pervading in all the regions upto the top'of the second division but 
not beyond it.” Radhasoami is pervading in the entire creation, and according 
to the Radhasoami Faith, it is Radhasoami that should be Omnipresent and 
not Brahma. A vivid account of the numerous deities, Avtars, Messiaha, Sufis, 
Yogis and Gyanis, their places of origin and the secrets revealed by them, are 
dealt at length by the founder Gurus,’ and by a process of critical evaluation, 
the exponents of this Faith have successfully established the superiority of sants 
and their abode (Satlok and Radhasoami Dham) over all other persons and the 





L. “पिछले वक्‍तों में ये मत निहायत गुप्त wer ee हुजूर राधास्वामी साहब ने ऐसी 
सहज जुगत और श्रासान तरीका सुरत शब्द योग का अपनी दया से प्रगट किया है ।' 
स्वामीजी महाराजः सार बचन छन्द बन्द भूमिका-पृष्ठ---4-5 | 

2. HUZUR MAHARAJ thus writes in Radhasoami Mat Prakash, “The Holy name Radha» 
soami has been given out by the Supreme Being Himself. It resounds in splendid 


refulgence in the higher spheres and can be heard within themselves by those who 
perform devotion by practising Surat Shabd Yoga. v. "pads 


3. SAWAN SINGH JI : Parmarthi Patra, Vol. II Part—l, Ed., I (Radhasoami Satsang 
Beas, Amritsar, ]963). 


4, MISRA, B.S. : Discourses on Radhasoami Faith, p 3893. 


5. जाग्रत. श्रवस्था में जीवात्मा का स्थान इसी तिल में है और सहसदलकंवल से चिदाकाश, 
जिसको बाजे ज्ञानी ब्रहम्‌ कहते हें, प्रकट होकर तमाम देह यानी पिंड में ग्रौर Hea रचना 
में जो इस मृकाम के नीचे है, फला श्रोर उसी चैतन्य आकाश की कुदरत का जहर सब 
नीचे की रचना है यानी यही आकाश चैतन्य रूप कुल्ल नीचे की रचना का चेतन्य करने वाला 
है । स्वामी जी महाराजः सार बचन बातिक पृष्ठ--24 | 


6. पहिला यानी धुर स्थान सब से ऊंचा और बड़ा कि जिसका नाम स्थान भी नहीं कहा 
जाता है, उसको राधास्वामी aardt और अ्रकह कहते हैं यह आदि और अन्त सबका 
है और कुल्ल का ART यानी भ्रब उसके घेर में है और हर जगह इसी स्थान की दया और 
शक्ति अंश रूप से काम दे रही है और आदि में इसी स्थान से मौज उठी और शब्द रूप 
होकर नीचे, उत्तरी । बही TS—I9 | 

7. वही q55—59-63 | 
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secrets revealed by them! Thus a vague generalization, taking Radhasoami 
as one of the numerous 2ames of the Supreme Being is not consistent with the 
tenets and principles as enunciated by the founders of the Faith 


According to Radhasoami Faith, the abode of Supreme Being, Radha- 
soami, is known as Radaasoami Dham and as He is all merciful, He is called 
‘Radhasoami Dayal.? Thus, a true seeker after Truth who wants total redemp- - 
tion, should in ell submissiveness and humility take protection of Radhasoami . 
Dayal and generate love towards His Holy.Feet keeping full faith in his Grac 
and Mercy.? 

Supreme Being Radhasoami is limitless and endless. He has a form and 
is yet formless. He is inaccessible and i$ yet accessible. He is indes- 
cribable yet can be described. ‘When He is formless, He is all 
pervading. Whzn mani-ested He is the Master of the Highest Abode, having 
Love, Mercy ard Grace as His chief attributes, ever-ready to grant His prote- 
ction to all who remember him.* He is Bliss personified and embodiment of 
Eternal Peace. He is Personal and Impersonal both.® 


]. मेहनत और नरीका दोनों पद को पूजा का बराबर है, पर उनके फल और फायदे में भेद 
है । इस वास्टे सबसे बड़ और ऊंचे. पद की पुजा और इष्ट मुनासिब है श्रौर यही सन्तों 
का इष्ट है।' ''"*"'"दुनिया में भटकाने वाले और भरमाने वाले बहुत हैं और खुदा और 
परमेश्वर और परमात्मा और ब्रह्म और पारब्रह्म और AT ब्रह्म और सत नाम कहने: वाले 
भी बहुत हैं, पर असल में इल्मी ज्ञान भी इन पदों का जसा कि चाहिये और उन मुकामात 
का जो कि इनके रास्ते में पड़ते हँ, तफसीलवार नहीं CUT "t| इस वास्ते सन्तों- ने 
दया करके ममोक्ष को पहले पहिचान स्थानों की कराई और फिर इष्ट सत पुरुष राधास्वामी 
का दृढ कराया जो कि सबसे ऊँचे और आखिरी पद हें और फिर ग्रम्यास रास्तें पर चलने 
' का बतलाया | स्वामी जी महाराजः सार बचन बातिक q52——60-62 | | 


2. राधास्वामी धाम लखाया राधा स्वामी । | 
राघास्वामी पंग चलाया राधा स्वामी । 
स्वामी जी महाराजः सार बचन छन्द बन्द भाग पहला पृष्ठ--359 | 

3. HUZUR MAHARAJ: Prem Patra, Vol. II, p. 7l. ~ 

4. ape BITS अगाध अनामी, सो मेरे प्यारे राधास्वामी 
हैरत रूप अथाह दवामी, ग्रस मेरे प्यारे राधास्वामी 
धाम मिला जहाँ maw बानी feat मेरे प्यारे राधास्वामी 
राधास्वामी शादि अन्त राधास्वामी, राधास्वामी AAT भ्रमर राधास्वानी 
राधास्वामी WIT WITT ' राधास्वामी । स्वामी जी महाराजः सार बचन छन्द बन्द भाग 
-पहला-पृष्ठ--33, 38, 62, तथा 64 । 

5. HUZUR MAHARAJ : Radhasoami Mat Prakash, pp. !2-]3. 


LABOUR CLASS IN A RURAL COMMUNITY* 
[A STUDY IN RURAL CHANGE] 
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' THE PERSPECTIVE 


The labour class in our rural areas has been suffering from many social 
disabilities. They have been financially and socially weak, and their status 
in the society has also been low due to their caste status and the nature of. 
their occupations. At the practical plane they have not been enjoying free- 
dom in the society in regard to the choice of occupations and in social mixing. 
Hence they have remained depressed both economically aud socially. 


In a socialistic pattera ofsociety to which India is dedicated, it is intend- 
ed that there will be no disabilities and disparities in the social and economic 
opportunities for the various sections of the community; and those who have 
been under-privileged so far will be given additional facilities to live a fuller 
and richer life. In order io attain these objectives many attempts are being 
made through official and non-official agencies. In the First and the Second 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry Reports, the economic life and conditions of 
agricultural labourers have been studied. The National Sample Surveys and 
the Census Reports have also collected information on their economic life, 
But for the development of the long neglected rural labour population and 
for studying the process of rural change, as a result of the process of planning, 
it becomes necessary that the existing conditions regarding their social life must 
also be studied. How far has there been an improvement in their life as a 
whole, how far has there been a realization of the ideal of a socialistic pattern 
of society, so far as this specific class is concerned, are some of the interesting 
questions. An understanding of such questions provides the justification for 
the present study. 


ScOPE AND METHOD 


Laramada village (in district Agra, Bichpuri Development Block) was 

selected for the study. The present study aims at the following specific things:— 

l. To study the economic conditions relating to economic status, em- 
ployment and unemployment situations, wages and income, etc. 





* The paper is based on the data collected for the thesis ‘‘Labour Class in. a Rural 
Community (A study in Rural Change)" for M. Sc. (Ag.) degree of Agra University, 
Agra. The work has been done at the R. B. S. School of Economics and Sociology, 
Bichpuri (Agra) under the guidance of Dr. D. S. Chauhan, Joint Director, B. V. 
Rural Higher Institute, Bichpuri (Agra). 
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2. To study the existing social and psychological conditions of labour 
class particularly relating to their social mixing and changes in 
their attitudes, ideals, feelings, and social security. 


3. To have a comparative view of the life of labour class, by com- 
pairing the pattern of consumption and conditions of living of 
labow class with those of the average agriculturists and the village 
service class. 


The selection of village was done by purposive sampling method. All 
the households of the village and the population were first listed with the help 
of the Lekhpal. From this list all the labour households and their population 
were noted, with the help of Village Pradhan and other responsible persons 
of the village. The total number of families in the village. was 65, out of 
which 50 families were labour families. These labourers were divided into 
three classes, on the basis of their wage earning sources. The distribution 
came to be as follows 


l. Purely Agricultural labour class i l2 
2. Partly agricultural and partly non-agricultural 

labour class is 24 

3. Non-agricultural labour class ae. co A 

Total > _... 50 


From the zbove classes six cases from each class were selected for the 
detailed study; the selection of cases was made on equality basis; the method 
used was random sampling; and the cases were selected with the help of 
random table numbers. The fraction of the total sample was 3695 and the 
size of the samp.e was |8. 


The field investigation, particularly the enquiries relating to the |8 cases, 
about their social status, family details, wages received, economic status, 
income and family budgets, etc., have been made by survey method, through 
personal enquirxs, with the help of schedules and a questionnaire which 
were mainly unstructured. The information relates to the period from Ist July 
964 to 30th Jure 965, which is our reference period. 


VOLUME AND COMPOSITION OF WAGE EARNING POPULATION 


The village ‘Laramda’ has 7265 families having 095 persons. Out of 
which 520 are males, 4\5 are females and 59 are children (Persons upto l5 
years were treated as children). Out of these 65, 50 families are labour families 
having 28l perscns. Out of which, 73 are males, 63 are females, and ]45 are 
children, The total number of labourers (earners) in the village is 83. Caste- 
wise classification of village population and the proportions of labour popula- 

tion in each caste was found to be as shown in table ] (a) 


` 
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TABLE I (a) 
Social Composition of the Rural Labour Class , 
RR Rr rr tr rr 


7 





Families Population 
S. No. . Castes NOME जक es ere EET 
No. of No of Propor- Total Total Propor- 
Village Jabour tion Village labour tion 
families .| families population [population 
[ Rajput 5] 5 9°80 | 350 29 8:28 
2. -| Chamar 28 20 7] "42 236 220 50°84 
3. | Dhimar 2 5 22°72 i0] 29 28-7} 
4. | Muslim I9 [0 52-63 | 22 46 | 37:70 
5. | Jat I9 h "७ 0°00 43 in 43:00 
6. | Kachbi 2 33-33 38 ह 28 94 
7. | Koli EC D] 25-00 25 8 32:00 
8. | Vaish T. - 2°00 44 ix 44°00 
9. | Gadaria 5 2 40°00 28 I2 42-82 
I0. | Khatik 4 3 75:00 22 I6 72°72 
lil. | Kumhar 6 l 6-66 26 5 9293 
I2. | Teli || T [-00 7 e 7:09: 
I3. l m l*00 9 m 9-00 
již. | Dhobi - RN 3-00 2 " 2+00 
I5. | Sweeper 3 l 33°33 23 5 2] ' 74 
| Total | [65 | 50 | 30-30 | 095. | 28 | 25-66 





The castes Jat, Vaish, Teli, Nai, and Dhobi were found not working on 
wages, because they had sufficient income from their heriditary occupations. 
Wage earning is the main occupation followed by 50, or 30:30% of the families 
in the village. The most conspicious part in the labour force consists of the 
Chamars and the Muslims, who in terms of families comprise 742% and 
33-33%, and in terms of labour population 50°84% and 2\°74% respectively. 


The rural labour population is divided into two main categories: (i) 
Having some land, and (ii) Landless. They are further divided into two 
main sub-classes: (a) Attached labourers, and (b) Casual labourers. This 
classification is based on the nature of their employment. The details are 
given in table I (b) | 
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TN TABLE | (b) 
The Occupational Status of Labour families 

















l Labour families Labour Population 
S. No. Particulars i | 
No. | 95 | No. | % 

l. Purely - agricultural Labour 

Glass: l2 ~ 24 68 24°20 

(a) Having some land 5 [0 26 9°25 

(b) Landless 7 l4 42 l4'95 
2, Partly agricultural and partly 

non-agricultural labour class 2l 42 33 47:30 

(a) Having some land ll 22 73 25°98 

(b) Landless - I0 20 | . 60 2।35 
3. Non-agricultural labour class [7 - 34 80 28°47 

(a) Having some land* | 6 ‘42 28 .. 9:97 

(b) Landless . EE. ok o 22 52 8°50 


Total 50 I00 28] 700:00 





On the whole, 22 labour families cultivate some land also, and 28, hav- 
ing no land, depend wholly on wage income. The livelihood classes in rela- 
tion to caste, for the labour population, has been presented in table | (c). 


Out of 83, 25 workers are engaged purely in agricultural, 35 workers in 
non-agricultural and 23 workers in partly agricultural and partly non-agricul- 
tural occupations. The proportion of workers to total population is lower in 
the upper castes and is higher in lower ones, because the upper castes have 
other sources of income sufficient for their subsistence. The major part of 
labour force is engaged on ‘non-agricultural work. They generally work at 
Agra in small industries. Most of the workers are making shoes. The other 
workers of this village are employéd on the R. B. S. College Farm which is 
situated near the village. The nature of work on this farm is quite varied, 
like ploughing, sowing, weeding, irrigation, harvesting, threshing, picking of 
vegetables, earthing and digging of potatoes, etc., or it may be like raising of 
cattle and milking, etc. | 


The factors responsible forincreasing the number of landless labourers 
in the village in the recent past are the transfer ofland to the college and the 
mortgaged debts, which deteriorated the financial position of the poor farmers. 
Thus the loss ofright inland, or transfer under debt resulted in swelling the 





* ‘These families have practically no income from land. They ar,totaly dependent on 
wages from non-agricultural work, since the area of land is negligible, 
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landless class. The other factor is the creation of the college farm. Previously 
it was Govt. farm and the area was I00 acres, but later on the State Govern- 
ment acquired bout 400 acres of extra land, and transferred it to the R.B.S. 
College for the purpose oft Balwant Vidyapeeth Agricultural Farm, Bichpuri. 
In this way most of the land of this village has come under the College Farm, 
and persons having rights on land inside the College Farm, lost their occupancy 
right, and were rendered landless, having no alternative occupation. Conse- 
quently they became landless workers. 


THE CHOICE or Economic ACTIVITY 


The previous occupation and their number in three classes of workers, 
for the differen: nature of work, have been given in table 2 (a). It also 
indicates the nazure and character of adjustment between their fathers’ occupa- 
tion and their p-esent occupation. | 


TABLE 2 (a) 
Occupational shifts in the labour families 














न Partly Agri. 
Purely Agri. and partly Non-Agri. 











— त ooo labour class non Agri labour class Total 
No. | % | No.| % | No. | % | No. | % 
| NE ENG UE: MICE RODEO NEU FORET 
T; Agri, laboar [8 (64:00 I2 (52°20) 39 (54:29 | 47 (56°63 
2. Cultivation of land 6 24:00 5 [2l°74 6 |!7`।4| 27 {20°50 
9. Artisans Lo AOE ic. we E be | I:20 
4, Vill. service ix sai 2 ;8°70] .. " 2 | 2°4l 
5. | Other serv ce | D । 400)  |]434| 3 |857| 5 | 6-02 
6. Agri. labour and partly 
share cropper I |400] .. -— I | 2°86 9 |924] 
Ts Shoe maker i ] | 4°34 5 |4:28 6 | 7:23 
8. Shoe maker and partly 
agri, labour | T डा A { 434] os i I | 4 20 
9. Village service and agri. 
labour L | 4°34]... -— I [ "20 
l0. | “ Labour in actory iu a dis ns lI. । 2:86 l ।'20 
Total | 25 [00-00| 23 |00-00| 35 |!00-00/ 83 |00:00 


RE SR PARTS 00 TR E E O "PRS SEN E A TEE 


There are 3695 workers working in agriculture, whose fathers” were not 
agricultural labourers, but belonged to either artisan or village service castes. 
Such a change within one generation is an interesting situation in social change. 
There are 48:895 workers in partly agricultural and partly non-agricultural - 
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class, and 45"7]% workers in the non-agricultural group, whose fathers were 
not labourers, but belonged to either service class, or were engaged in shot 
making. 


On the whole we find that there are 44:379 workers whose fathers were 
not labourers, but were artisans, or rendered village services, or were engaged 
in shoe making. 'Thus in view of the economic security and social esteem 
(or status) associated with labour as an earning activity, the change that has 
taken. place in the case of these labourers over one generation, presents a case 
of deterioration. And the choice of'their present economic activity seems to be 
taken as the case of last resort. The reasons for adopting labour as an earning 
activity by these workers are given below in table 2 (b). 


TABLE 2 (b) 


Reasons for adopting labour as an earning activity 




















d . | Partly agri : 
Purely agri. Non-agri. 
b. labaur class poi labour class Total 
9. No. Causes _ | labour class 
% % No. %, No. ०९ 
Ly Lost the land 7 28:00 I0 43°48 i4 |40°00 3! 37:35 
2. Income not sufficient 
for maintenance 5 20:00 3 |।3'04 6 ]|l7:l4 4 (!6°86 
3. Ignorance 7 (28:00 3 |I3°04% ] |2:86 ]] 3.26 © 
4. No land available 5 |20'90 4 |]7:40 6 J]I7:l4 ]5 |(8°08 
5. Inducement by others l 4°00 3 |:3'04 8 {22°86 2 |l4:45 


Total 25 |]00°00) 23 |I00:00) 35 (00'00|, 83 |!t00:00 





More of the workers have adopted labour as an earning activity due 
toignorance (not knowing anything else to do) about alternate occupation, 
and due to loss oftheir occupancy right in land. Besides, there are some 
specific factors on which the choices of their economic activities have 
depended. These factors are grouped in. three—(i) Literacy standard, (i) their 
.castes, and (iii) their economic situations. On the whole the literacy standard 
is also low. Oaly some are literate while most are illiterate. Some literate 
workers have also changed their occupations, and have been able to find 
work in the city of Agra in different concerns. That shows that education 
has been very much helpful to them. The caste status is also found to bea 
predominant factor in this case. In this group generally we find the persons 
of lower castes.) The survey shows that lower castes are still considerably 
handicapped. | | 
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Conservatism was found to be prevalent considerably, and the influence 
of customs and tradition’ on the choice of the occupation still continues. It, 
however, shows that the economic compulsions ultimately become effective . 
and bring abou: the social change. 


Inspite of the influence of customs and traditions occupational diversity 
is gradually taxing place, and thus gradually minimising the influence of 
traditions and customs. But the greatest handicap, as revealed by the investi- 
gation, is the iznorance of the people. Since it was found that because of 
this and the la-k of initiative they were not able to find jobs in the city of 
Agra which is 3ardly 7 miles. Really speaking the ignorance and the lack 
of initiative seem to be responsible for their present lot. "This can be overcome 
through mass education, and social work by voluntary non-official agencies ` 
can be most efective, 


THE SocrAL STATUS AND PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


In view of the social distances the village can be divided into two 
main categorie—(a) Superior castes, and (b) Lower castes. In the superior 
castes Rajput, Jat, Vaish, and in the lower castes Chamars, Muslims”, 
Sweepers, etc., are included. Caste is highly significant in the determination 
of social status. It seems fromthe observation that till about ten years back 
people of superDr castes avoided mixing with those of the lower castes. Not 
only this, but tae latter were deemed as untouchable and unapproachable also. 
The entry specially of Sweepers and Chamars to temples and panchayat ` 
ghars was prohibited in this village. Butnow there has come about a visible: 
change in this stuation. Entry of the Sweepers and the Chamars to panchayat 
ghars is not barred. On the other hand they are members of the Panchayat. 
On special occasions persons of lower castes (specially the Sweepers and 
the Chamars) can use the wells of superior castes; they have their own wells 
for normal purposes. Now nobody bothers about caste. Village fractions 
here are found to have cut across the castes affiliations. 


However, during the last elections an interesting aspect ofsocial mixing 
was noticed. Persons of.superior castes visited freely the homes of the 
Sweepers and the Chamars and canvassed for their support for their candi- 
dates. During the same elections bitterness between Rajputs and Jats in the 
village was-also found. And each of them tried to seek support of the lower 
castes. 


Social mixing on all Ded like birth of a child, Namkaran Samskar, 
Holi, Diwali, marriage or death, etc., is found to be greater now. But in the 
case of the Sweepers and the Chamars, social mixing is found in between 
.their community. Persons of superior castes are also ready to take food with 
untouchable -p2rsons. Persons employed at Agra have proved most instru- 
mental in changing the status and in free mixing. 





* Muslims residing in this village are ‘sakkas’, who even amongst the Muslims have low 
status. 
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In view of the psychological aspect, the persons of lower castes have 
now greater freedom of choice for economic activity. Due to this these 
persons are gradually developing a feeling of self-respect and dignity. This 
shows democracy emerging at the grass roots. ‘These persons are also thinking 
about changing their occupations. But they cannot enter in -better jobs due 
to their ignorance, poverty and not so much due to their caste. Participation 
in the activities of the village panchayat and the local cooperative has given 
them personalstatus "They seem to be concious of it, and experience a sense of 
equality. T'he sense.of dependence on others, both for economic and social matters, 
is getting gradually reduced. This has added to their sense of self-respect. Their 
general outlook is broader than that in the past. They have new hopes for 
their sons to be educated and better placed; and for themselves to occupy 
positions of importance in local bodies. Such things were not felt by them 


* 


previously. 


The overallimpact ofthe recent changes on the labour class, specially 
the social and psychological situations, as revealed by this survey, seems to be 
brighter. The social distance and disabilities are found to have been reduced 
very much. In psychological terms they are gradually acquiring a sense of 
status, self-respect, and dignity. Comparatively speaking, the social changes 
seem to be more and faster than the change in the psychological situations, 
which seem to be comparatively slower. But a keen observation reveals that such 
changes are also taking place, And it is expected thatin the course of time 
labour class is not likely to remain socially and psychologically much depressed 
in comparision to the other groups in the rural society. The new economic and 
social measures are gradually reducing the class differences. The establish- 
ment of rural democracy is bound to provide status and dignity to this class. 
The signs are visible. The old institutional structure and the present admini- 
strative structure have somehow not permitted the benefits of the changing 
situations to go to the bottom in the desired proportions. However, the 
situation in the countryside seems to be Changing gradually. And the benefits are 
being filtered down, to the bottom. The social and psychological situation of labour 
class in the viliage is gradually emerging as brighter and hopeful and democracy in social 
economic, and political terms is coming to get established in the countryside. 


VoLUME oF EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Actual days of employment, unemployment, and underemployment of the 
three classes of labourers have been given in table 3 for the different months 


of the year. 


The days of employment of partly agricultural and partly non-agricultu- 
ral labourers are slightly more, and the days of employment of non-agricultu- 
ral labourers are less. Partly agricultural and partly non-agricultural labour 
class has been studied separately from agricultural and non-agricultural labour 
classes. ‘The possibilities of extending employment opportunities have been 

‘studied in both the fields, i.e., (i) Within agriculture (ii) Outside agriculture, 
secondly, (a) Within and (b) Outside the village. 
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For most of the. ‘time ,these three classes of ‘labourers are employed 
outside the village, in farm and non-farm operations, The most. outstanding 
fact shown by the study is the duration of employment and regularity of employ- 
ment. It is because of the nature of farm activity at the College Farm* and the 
nearness to the city. In some months the duration of employment is-more, this 
is due to their peak periods. However, this situation is quite happy 


MODES OF WAGE PAYMENT TO LABOUR 


The payment to casual labour is made partly in cash and partly in kind 
in some operations, but generally wages are paid in cash In this village, though 
sometimes labourers are provided some perquisites also. By and large, cash 
payment, on time rates, is the predominant mode of wage payment to agricul- 
tural labourers, and perquisites are not so common in this village. It depends 
on the choice of the employer cultivator whether he provides or not. The 
labourers who are employed on the College Farm are paid only in the form of 
cash wages; and the rate is always the same for different agricultural opera- 
tions. ~But in the village the value of cash wage is not the same for the 
different operations 


The period of wage payment is guided by individual contracts and ' 
specific circumstances. They are paid by day, half-day, week, month, season, 
or year, according to the nature of employment and the type of work. The 
agricultural labourer is hired-either on time, or on piece basis. But in this 
village, mostly we find the payments being made on the basis of time. Only 
casli payment is made to labourers who are employed on non-farm work. - 


The conclusions drawn from the foregoing observations are:—(i) cash 
payments are gradually replacing the payments in kind, (ii) whenever we find 
both cash and kind payments generally it is to the advantage and convenience | 
of ‘the workers. They insist on new wage rates on the basis of price and cost 
of living situations, and on kind payments on the basis of customs. The total ' 
result is that workers stand to gain. In this respect also, we are inclined to 
feel, that the position of workers has improved slightly during the recent past. 


a 


WAGE RATES IN AGRICULTURE AND ITS CAPACITY TO PAY 


.. The wage for ploughman is rupees two and 2 chapaties.in the form of 
breakfast. And the person for sowing is always provided with mid-day meal - 
in addition to the usual daily wage. The wage-rate for irrigation is rupees two - 
and fifty paise. The wage for harvesting of Rabi crops is paid in kind, but 
in the case of the Kharif crops no kind payment is made, and cash payment . 
is most common. In threshing, the usual payment is made but for winnowing : 
some extra payment (that is $ to I seer of grain) is also paid in addition to 

क This situation should not be taken as the normal situation of this locality This 

7 ` particular villagé is situated near the Farm and workers from this village are able to 

| " find work and are also preferred by the Farm. Hence.the figures showing volume and 
reégularity are high 

The average days of employment and unemployment for India are 222°59 and I42°4l 

respectively, according to the N. S. S. Report No, 33, p. I7 
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the usual wage-ate. Permanent labourers are given about 4 md. of grain at 
the end of the year, which is locally called ‘Khaliani’. In the case of gur- . 
making the wage for handling the büllocks. around the canecrusher is Rs. 2/- 
plus 4 seer of zur and juice of cane for drinking. And the payment for gur- 
making is Rs. £/- plus one seer of gur and 5 canes. The payment made to the 
persons who arz employed on College Farm is Rs..2/- for each operation, but 
the wage has vareid from Rs. :50 to Rs, 2/- in the reference period.* 


The wages in other rural occupations are paid either in cash or in kind. 
Generally 25 seers of grain is paid to potter, Nai and Dhobi, at the end of the: 
year. The weaving charge is Re, ]/- for one seer of cotton. Daily wage fora 
mason is Rs. 4/- to Rs. 6/- for construction work, varying on the efficiency of 
workers. The minimum wages fixed by the Government for agricultural workers 
are. as follows:— 

. Adult |. .. Re. l/- per day, or Rs. 26/- per month. 

Child (below l8yrs) ... Re. 0:62 p. per day, or Rs. 6°25 per month. 


The wages in the village under study are higher than the minimum wage 
rates fixed by the Government. This is due to the high prices of agricultural 
commodities, and the enhancement of the capacity of agriculturist to pay. 


The increased burden of a higher wage bill will be material to the 
Cultivators and specially to small cultivators. For the calculation of ‘wage 
rates and agriculturist’s capacity to pay’ we have taken an average local farmer 
with a holding of 4°57 acres. His farm economy has been studied in detail 

for the year }965-66; and the overall results are as shown in table 4. 


. But in this labour income there are four elements—(i) Risk bearing. 
element, (ii) Managerial element, (iii) Normal profit, and (4) Physical work. 
Roughly, taking the share of first three as 5% each for all elements, the share 
for physical work is 5595. It works out as Rs. 3:278. 


The emplcyment days for purely agricultural labour are 268:5 (Table 3) 
and wage per earner is Rs. 575:32 [Table 6 (a)]. The average rate per day 
comes to Rs, 2: i4 


We conclude from this that the present wage rates in agriculture are: 
not very high. They are within the capacity of agriculturist to pay. Really 
speaking slightl, higher wage rates can be paid to agricultural labourers arid yet 
agriculture wili remain a paying proposition. On the basis of the present 
survey it can be held that if agriculture. is carried on by hired labour, and the . 
wage rate is Rs. 3/- per day, it will remain a paying proposition, subject of 
course to the current price level 


NEED FS S/S Sh ash rir = A =i? ——— Áo 








- * But according to the Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry Report (i960) the.average 

i wages for man, woman and child casual workers for agricultural operations were: 
92 p., 93 p, and 55 p. respectively, which were lower than the minimum wage rates 
fixed by the Government for these categories of workers in the Minimum Wage Act, 
49५8 - > : 
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TABLE 4 
Farm Economy of an average farmer. 





Total Gross Gross Net 





Plot Crops Cropped | expenditure] Income income 

No. r area (Acres) (Rs.) (Rs.) - , (Rs:) 
], Jowar (Chari) 0°303 4] "30 300'00 258-70 
2 Bhindi `` छ 0:484 5.+47 95°00 5]:7 
3 Bajra and Arhar 0: 636 67:20 -9]3-00 67°20 
4. | Gram | 0:939 292.32: | 350°50 58-I8 
5 Wheat 2:333 . ।]39:29 ]888' 00 748: 7 . 
6 Arhar 0:484 49:20 ]32:00 82°80 
7 Barley : 0-8I8 203-53 - 247-50 3:07 


Total 5:997 |. 3844'0] 3249:00 ]404° 99 





Total work units==252'5 (man-days) 
Labour income per day=Rs. I404°99/252°5—Rs, 5:96 


NON-FARM EMPLOYMENT AND -NoN-FARM WAGES 

It is a fact that agriculture occupied the majority occupation in the 
area and is the largest sector of the rural economy from the point of view of 
employment. But in the village under study there ıs a large amount of 
non-farm work also. The nature of employment of non-agricultural labour- 
ers outside and inside the village is given in table 5 (a). 

"TABLE 5 (a) 
Nature and the extent of non-agricultural work 





SI. Nature of No. of the Duration of % of the total 
No, employment workers* employment workers 
l; Sheo making | i l4 All the Year 40:00 
2 Gonstruction work AS | Y" 8°57 
3 Working in press l S 2°86 
4 Working in Dal mill | [0 " 28:57 
5; Village service l Pe 2°86 
6 Palledari 3 AEN 8:57 
7 Working in Factory ` 3 T 8:57 
Total | 35 | 4, . | [00 — 


^ 





* The actual days of work of non-agricultural labourers in the reference period have 

been given in table 3. 
Most of the workers are doing leather work. Their services are daily. 
Generally they are employed in the city of Agra. They are doing work on 
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contract basis. so the payment of wages is made on the basis of work. Some 
of them are a.so doing work on time basis. | 


The wages in the case of contract system come to be higher than those 
on time basis this'is due to the efficiency of work. In Dal Mills the wages 
paid to laboumers are l0 paise for loading and !0 paise for unloading per bag. 


The Chemars are doing the work of white washing on Diwali and Holi, 
and other repair work at the houses of superior caste persons; they are given 
some grain (aLout j seer) on these festivals, and are paid on kind basis at 
the end of the year. The work of swecpers is to clean the streets of the village 
at the time of these festivals, they are provided with meals on these occasions. 
The work performed by water-carriers is to fetch water from the well. Their 
services are needed continuously for 3 or 4 days on festivals. They are provided 
daily meals axd at the end of these occasions they are given some cash wages 
also, butit depends on the choice of the employer cultivator. 

‘On the Fasis of a detailed study relating to the volume of employment 
and the total carnings, the results shown in table 5(b) have been arrived at: 

TABLE 5 (b) 
Employment and earnings of the rural, labour class 





Total No. of | Total’ annual| Daily rate 


x: Class of workers days employed |- wage income (Rs.) 
0. per year (days) ` (Rs.) 
Es Purely agricultural labour 

(Purely = gricultural wage) 268:5 575:32 2:4 
2. Partly agricultural and partly 


noneagri ultural labour. 
(Partly zzricultural and partly 


non-agri-ultural wage) 273:2 597-8 . 2i9 
3. Non-agrrultural labour 
| (Non-agzicultural wage) A 794-32 3°] 





The above results indicate that the wage rates and wage earnings in 
agriculture are still depressed. They are nearly 2/3 of the non-agricultural wage, 





WAGE INCOME AND ITS PERIODICITY 
The tabE 6(a) contains the details regarding the annual income per earner 
for the three c. asses of. labourers. 
TABLE 6 (a) 
Annual income per earner 
| 








Case Purely agri. labour class | Partly agri. ard partly Non-agri. labour class 
No. : non-agri. labour class i 
] 557:87 693-00 - 539-50 
2 ]09] 50 " 577 2 89:75 
3. 732: 00 608- 80 709: 50 
' 4. JIS 577° 50 702°50 
5. 406°I6 577°75 383:75 
0 वत] "87 33क'व8 = 704°75 
All cases |. 575°89 | . 794-32 . | 


59[-38 
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The average annual income per earner in the case of non-agricultural 
labour class is relatively higher and in the.case of purely agricultural labour 
class is relatively lower. The differences arise mainly from the prevailing 
wage rates. It also indicates the relatively depressed situation of the agricul- 
tural enterprise even at present. The monthly income per family from diffe- 
rent sources is worked out. And in the table 6(b) the average income per 
month per household, for the three groups of workers, has been given 


TABLE 6 (b} 
Periodicity of income (Rs.) 


, 











O mona | Pegaer SETTE a eee. Ww 

July © 83-08 e Wm. | 57-04 
August | 82-08 96:33 | 52-20 
September i 75:33 77°50: m 54- 00 
October 8 79 78°9! 7[ "62 
November | |. 79:33 २ 88°33 82°95 
December 80-6 88:50 | 94:20 
January 79° 9! 77°63 20.0 97925 
February 98.66 79-20 89°83 

का March 77°54 l 73°25 8554 
April 83:84 82:75 | 77°54 
May 82*- |6 . I02°9! 85:25 

"^ June 74:25 87:00 79:29 

me ISI 





The regularity in wage income is found throughout the year. It shows 
very interesting conditions. The range being from Rs. 7425 to Rs. 98:66, or 
(Rs. 24:47) in purely agricultural labour class. In partly agricultural and partly 
non-agricultural labour class, the range being from Rs. 72:87 to Rs. 86°33, or 
(Rs. I3°40); this shows only a slight difference in monthly income. In this case 
income is relatively more stable than in that of the previous case. -And the 
range is from Rs. 52°20 to Rs. 94°25, or (Rs. 42°05) in. non-agricultural labour 
class. It is comparatively more than that in the other two groups. This shows 
that during the rainy season (July, August and September), it is comparatively 
less, and over the rest of the year it is very stable. . ` 


In the discussions on labour income two things have been commonly 
talked: One is the problem of adequacy, or inadequately, and the second 
is that of regularity, or irregularity: The adequacy of wage is found only 
in a few cases of labourers, while in the other cases the wage incomes, in view 
of their family requirements, are found'to be inadequate, This depends on 


r 
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the proportion cf earners and dependents in the family. By and large, the 
household incomés of. labour families are inadequate. The investigation and 
personal discussion showed that there has definitely been a marked improvement. 
But the consumption patterns have also undergone some changes, resulting in 
higher requirements. And thus the gap continues. Secondly, taking into — 
account the other problem we find that incomes are pretty stable and regular. 
However, this is a happy situation. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 07 LABOUR CLASS 


In order tc compare the standard of living of people necessary informa- 
tion regarding income and expenditure has been collected for 30 families, 
representing different economic groups, and family budgets have been prepared 
for them. Of the IO families studied 6 are labour families (2 from each 
group), 2 families are of village service class and 2 are of average agriculturists. 
This has been done to have a comparative view of things. The details about 
annual income and expenditure are given in table 7(a) 


TABLE 7 (a) 


Income and expenditure per household (Rs.) 












de a] | x artl y 





Village Purely Agri. & Non- 

Particy ars Farmers | Service | Agri, Partly Agri. 
class workers | non-agri. | workers 

_ workers 
; | 

Annual household income 225*00| 063°75 | !03°62 960:2 | LI2I°37 
Average annual income per Capita 77°08 96°70 [[0-30 80:0] PELAG 
Annual household expenditure [493'53 | ।।22'39 | !203 63 | 3053 5 | [22!:45 


Average annual expenditure per 
head 24:46 702 * 03 ]20:36 87:79 | ३११३ 


———————— —— ———— —————— 
Amongst t3e three classes of labourers, the annual income in the case 
of non-agricultural classis higher, and is low in the partly agricultural and 
partly non-agricultural labour class. Except the agriculturists the difference 
in the other fou- groups is not marked. The differences are greater in the 
case of incomes, and not so much in that of the level of consumption. 
This is partly because of the general lower level of the society, and the 
different groups do not differ much amongst themselves, since the minimum 
consumption lev2l has to be maintained by all. Looking in terms of the socia- . 
listic pattern of society we find a general leveling up of the agricultural labour class, 
and also the class differences getting reduced. But income differences seem to 
persists markedly. . The distribution of the annual household expenses on the 
different items in the different classes is as given in table 7(b). ' 


The pictur2 of pattern of expenditure as revealed by the study does not 
indicate distinct class differences in the rural society. The popular feeling that 
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the labour class :n the rural society is the bottom most, and is leading a miser- 
able life, does not. find factual support. And on the basis of the present study 
we are inclined to feel that during the recent past there has been a marked 
improvement in their financial position too; and the class differences have been 
considerably miaimised. 


THE Process OF Economic GROWTH AND THE LIVING CONDITIONS oF LABOUR 


In view of the unsatisfactory financial condition of the large majority of 
the village peorle the need for economic planning was felt, and the ways and 
means to improve the situation have been extended during the recent past. 
The following activities in addition to some previous social and cultural activi- 
ties, have been zaken up through the Block (Bichpuri) in this village: (i) 
Construction of drainage channels, (ii) Construction of drinking wells (iii) Well 
repairing, and (zv) Construction of village roads and culverts. By these activi- 
ties also the labour population of the village is benefitted. Besides, for recrea- 
tion a Children park has been established in the village. There is a Primary 
and Junior High School also; for Primary School.the Block advanced a subsidy 
of Rs. 2500/- in zhe year ]960-6]. The children of both the lower and the higher 
castes get education together in the school. Social welfare activities like 
women, child amd youth welfare have been undertaken. Their effects are being 
gradually made visible. The changes seem to be slow, but they are there. The 
labour class seems to be relatively less benefitted. But the benefits they have 
received cannot be denied. "They are distinct and visible. 


In the village a new society is found to be clearly emerging. "Today the 
situation is changing. The barriers are no longer unsurmountable, and the 
labour class, in this village, seems to be very much better nów. | 


THE OVERALL VIEW _ 


The cond:tions of living of the agricultural class, as revealed by the 
present study, are much better than the general picture painted about this 
class in the text books on agricultural and rural economics. It is better and 
brighter than tne one revealed by the two Agricultural Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittees. Though the sample in the study is very small, and thus, has its limita- 
tions in regard :o generalisation. However, the facts must be noted and accepted. 
And they are taat the recent planning efforts in the country and the other 
social reforms have had their impact on the labour class in the countryside. 
In respect of economic, social and psychological situation we find distinct and 
visible changes for the better. The class is gradually coming up, and we 
believe that in course of time their disabilities and handicaps will gradually 
get reduced. For a democratic society it is a very good sign. The socialistic 
pattern of society seems to bein the offing. 


LAND REFORMS AND LAND USE 
B. N. GANGULI 
Km. H. NIGHAT 


Depariment of Geography, 
K. N. Government College, Gyanpur. 


_ “Agriculture is the key to economic growth and even the large scale 
. development of industries will greatly depend on agricultural front as its triple 
function would be to provide foodgrains to the state’s teeming millions, raw 
materials to its progressively growing industry, and offer a valuable market for 
the industrial products.’’—(Smt.) Sucheta Kripalant. 


It is really a matter of great surprise how Uttar Pradesh, traditionally 
a surplus state could become a deficit area in the space ofthe last I6 years 
when certain deficit sister states had during this period become surplus pockets. 
It is no secret that the eastern districts of the state are comparatively much 
more backward than the rest of the state! T 


The proper utilisation of arable land depends to a very great extent on 
the form of ownership relations. We should not forget that one of the most 
important factors in increasing agricultural production is that the tiller should 
be the-owner of the land, for nothing induces him and motivates him more than 
the fact that he is the master of the land and that the fruits of his labour 
shall accrue to him and to nobody else. The impact of Zamindari System 
was more pronounced “in the eastern districts than anywhere else in the state. 
The peasants’ miseries as well as the low percentage of productivity were 
attributed to our antiquated land laws which safeguarded the privileges of 
Zamindars and Jagirdars at the cost of tenant rights. The Uttar Pradesh 
Zamindari and Land Reforms Act, I950 was passed for the abolition of the 
Zamindari System. - The Zamindari System recognised a bewildering variety 
of land tenures. The system had many other evils. “The main object of the 
new land system is to give every one full opportunity for maximum growth 
and development through personal effort. Distinctions of high and low, supe- 
. rior and inferior, exploiter and-exploited should disappear and all people 
working together, should succeed in taking society and country forward along 
the path of progress. The spirit of public good and Sarvodaya should animate 
every village in the state, so that agriculture may improve in every way and 
- the land may yield twice, and even four times, as much as it yields to 
day; the entire country side may look green and prosperous, and foodgrains 
may be produced and made available in abundance. All the people of the 
village, whether they are kisans (owner cultivators) or labourers will have 
equal right over land. Those having uneconomic holdings .may take to co- 
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operative farming. Each village will thus have the opportunity of making 
every bit of culrurable land in the villages fit to produce the maximum quanti- 
ty of foodgrains."—Govind Ballabh Pant 


The Zamindary system was abolished in I952, with the result that the 
erstwhile tenants became undisputed masters of their land. In \954, subten- 
ants were also conferred with the sirdari rights. The land reforms reduced a 
score of tenancies to only three as under:— 


l. Bhumichar—A bhumidhar has the right to the exclusive possession 
of all land in respect of which he is a bhumidhar and to use it for any purpose 
whatsoever. 


2. Sirdar—-A sirdar has the right to the exclusive possession of all land 
comprised in his holding and to use such land for any purpose connected with 
agriculture, horticulture or animal husbandry which includes pisciculture and 
poultry farming. A sirdar may acquire bhumidhari rights, if he pays to the 
credit of the State Government an amount equal to ten times the land revenue 
payable on the date of application for the land of which he is the sirdar. 


3. Ásami—An asami is a person who is admitted by a bhumidhar or 
sirdar or gaon sabha as a lessee of land comprised in his holding. 

The intere:t ofa bhumidhar is transferable, whereas the interest of asirdar 
‘or an asami is not transferable. 

The size of a holding also controls the nature and character of land use. 
The question is whether the size of existing holdings are economic. The 
economic holding has been defined as the minimum area necessary for support- 
ing an agricultural family. The term economic holding has been interpreted 
in various ways by different authorities. The U.P. Congress Enquiry Gom- 
mittee ]946 estimated the size of an economic holding to be l5 to 20 acres 
for a reasonable standard of comfort. The Zamindari Abolition Committee 
]948 put the figure at IO acres. Shri Charan Singh, ex-Minister for Agricul- 
ture in U. P. put the figure at 6°25 acres. On the basis of ‘Shri Charan 
Singh’s estimate 85 per cent Cultivators have uneconomic holdings. The un- 
economic holdings take on the character of subsistence economy. 


Again the small size of the agricultural holdings suffer from another 
great handicap. They are generally fragmented into a number of plots scat- 
tered over different parts of the village. When our villages were first populated, 
all the land comprised within it was in the possession of a few families, who were 
the first settlers. The fields were than large and land being in plenty and the 
population spars, a considerable part of it remained uncultivated. Gradually 
a part of this laad went into the possession of others by sale and gift with the. , 
gradual increase of population. The fields were further sub-divided among 
their heirs, with the result that this day the fractionalization of holdings has gone 
to grotesque lengths. In order to minimise the risk of cultivation the village 
community distributed its plots among the cultivators in such a way that each 
cultivator had s2veral kinds of lands suiting various conditions. The size of 
individual fields progressively became smaller and smaller because of the fact 
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that each heir tries to get a share from each field. For example, if a land 
holder dies leaving five different fields and five sons, each would take a fifth 
part of each ‘plot and thus there will be twentyfive fields instead of the origi- 
nal five. In the eastern districts of the state of Uttar Pradesh, fragmenta- 
tion has been carried to such extremes that a land use map of a village either 
in kharif or rabi season looks like a jig-saw puzzle. Fragmentation is an 
obstacle to rational farming. Agriculture on small ands cattered bits of land 
becomes uneconomic and takes on the character of subsistence economy. 

The various disadvantages of fragmentation and scattering may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

I. Itleads to the waste of time, lost in travelling between fields. It also 
involves waste not only of human resources but also of working cattle 
aud agricultural equipment. 

2. It leads to considerable wastage of land in boundaries, roads, etc. Gac- 
tus and other hedge shrubs also suck up the moisture of the soil and 
harbour agriculture pests. 

3. Some of the small fields are thrown out of cultivation because the far- 
mer would not care to undergo the trouble and expense ofcultivating 
an outlying small piece of land. It also impedes improvements in land. 
The farmers have neither the means nor the aptitude to invest any capi- 
tal in their small holdings spread all over the village. 

4. Some of the small fields lose all facilities for communication and irriga- 
tion from existing means. Wells cannot be sunk in each and every small 
field. 

5. Labour saving implements for ploughing, weeding, threshing and other 
operations cannot be used. 

6. The crop in the fields require careful watching especially when it begins 
to ripe. Owing to the scattering of fields watching isneglected and the 
farmers suffer loss from petty theft and damage by animals. 


7. Boundary disputes and disputes as regards right of way, passage of water, 
etc., arise leading to law suits and feuds. 

8. All the above mentioned factors make agriculture unremunerative. This 
has led to diversion of labour from farm io factories. 


From the above discussions it is clear that until the small and scattered 
holdings are consolidated and future fragmentation prevented neither the 
agriculture will develop properly nor the cultivators will be able to improve 
their economic condition. | 

The State Government undertook the onerous task of consolidation of 
agricultural holdings. The U. P. Consolidation of Holdings Act was passed 
by the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly on April2,953. It received the 
assent of the President on March 4, I954. The object of the act is to allot a 
‘compact area in lieu of scattered holdings so that large scale cultivation be 
made possible and allits attendant advantages may accrue to tenure holders. 
A compact block for a cultivator would lead to saving-of time and labour. 
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Fences, etc., could be erected to obtain privacy and prevent trespassing, thiev- 
ing and gleaning With the reduction of boundary lines there will be a saving 
of arable land ard a reduction of boundary disputes. The control of irriga- 
tion and drainage water would be easier, control of pests, insects and disease 
would also be less difficult. The scheme was initiated in April I954. The 
area consolidated till September ]965 covered 42 tehsils in 40 districts involv- 
ing 87 lakh acres of cultivated land. Till then, transfer of consolidated hold- 
ings, called chaks, had been affected in 38,390 villages over l52 lakh acres of 
arable land. It is expected that by the end ofthe Fourth Five Year Plan 
period the work of consolidation will be completed in 255 lakh acres of culti- 
vated land out of 426 lakh acres of net cultivated area in Uttar Pradesh, i. 6., 
roughly 60 per c2nt of the net cultivated area. 


The work of consolidation is of tremendous interest to a geographer. 
From a field to field survey the authors have come to the conclusion that 
the performance of the consolidation staff would have been extremely well 
if they would have been briefed by trained geographers: before taking up 
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Tig. I. Bhadoi Tehsil 
the work. The work of consolidation is in progress in the tehsil of Bhadoi 
in Varanasi District since December, I965. We had ample opportunities of 
going out in the field with the consolidation staff and studying the operation 


at every stage. In this paper we would review briefly how the work of conso- 


lidation is being done. For the purpose of illustrating the nature of work 
we have selected the three adjacent villages of Girdharpur, Ramnagra and 


. Chak Laktua -ocated immediately to the south of Gyanpur?; the tehsil head- 
TR ee a ee ee es 


2. Miss H. Mighat, Gyanpur—A Study in Rurban Land Use, Manisha, ]966. 
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‘quarter. We would also discuss about the existing pattern of ‘land use in 
kharif and rabi seasons drawing our conclusions in the end and throwing some 
light as to what will be the pattern of land use in the following years after 
the consolidated holdings are handed over to the cultivators. 


Consolidation of holdings l 


The first stage in consolidation operation, after a district or part thercof 
has been brought under consolidation operations by a declaration by the 
State Government, is the revision of the map, the field book (khasra) and the 
annual register (khatauni) of each village. The village map will be revised 
by either ofthe two methods mentioned below:— 


l. By the ordinary method of map correction in which each field as shown 
in the map is compared with its shape and size on the spot and whenever 
necessary the shape and size on the map are corrected after necessary 
measurement. ' 

2. By acomplete professional survey (i.e. re-survey). 


A thorough verification of all the entries in the current annual register 
has to be made by comparing them with the entries ofthe previous annual: 
registers and connected field books and also consulting the tenure holders. 
A field to field survey (partal) ofall.the plots shall be carried and a consoli- 
dation field book (khasra chakbandi) to be prepared. 


The next stage in the consolidation operation is the determination of the 
valuation of each plot after taking into consideration the following factors :— 

l. The distance from the village settlement 

2. The quality of soil 

3. The existence or absence of irrigation facilities 

4. The productivity including the kind and number of crops grown and 
the quantum of labour required to grow them. 

5. "Trees, wells and other existing improvements. 


On the above basis a list of standard plots existing in a village has to 
be prepared. The anna value of a standard plot shall be annas l6. The 
exchange ratio or the anna value per bigha of all plots relative to the value 
of a bigha of standard plots of the village shall then be determined. Figure 2 
shows the exchange ratio ofall plots brought under consolidation operation: 
in the three villages of Girdharpur, Ramnagra and Chak Laktua. 


_ For the purpose of consolidation land belonging to the categories men- 
tioned below shall not be included:— IO 


IJ. Land which was grove in the agricultural year immediately preceeding 
the year in which the area has been brought under consolidation opera- 
tion. हि 

2. ‘Land subjected to fluvial erosion or intensive soil erosion 

3. ‘Land covered by water and used for the purpose of growing singhara 
(trapa bispinosa) or land in the bed of a river occassionally cultivated 

4. Land acquired: or held for a public purpose. j 

5. Area subjected to prolonged waterlogging 
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6. Usar, kallar and rihala (local names of saline or alkali soils) plots. 
7. Land usedfor growing betel, rose, etc. 


Anna value of each plot 
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Fig. 2. Anna value of each plot 


When the above operations have been completed and all disputes relating 
to title, boundaries, possession over the holdings or plots, partition of joint 
holdings or amalzamation ‘of holdings effected, a scheme for consolidation of 
scattered holdings has to be prepared in respect of each village. The princi- 
ples to be followed in the preparation of consolidation scheme are as follows:— - 


l. In each village certain areas are to be earmarked for extension of abadi 
(settlement), groves and pastures, for such other public purposes like.proposed 
means of commuaication, manure pits, khaliyans (barn—an open space where 
the harvested crops are heaped up for threshing out the grains), cremation 
grounds, etc. Where vacant land is available it may be used for above 
purposes. Otherwise the tenure holders will have to contribute towards lands 
required for purposes of common utility upto a maximum of five per cent 
of land held by them. Land may also be earmarked for public purposes out 
ofland vested ina Gaon Samaj or Local Authority. - ZEE. 
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2. The land in each village will then be divided in distinct blocks taking 
into account the following factors :—- . 
` (a) All the factors that were taken into consideration for the determi- 
nation of valuation mentioned earlier. 


(b) Every tenure holder is, as far as practicable, allotted a chak in that 
part of the village where he held the largest part of the holding. 


(c) The number of chaks to be allotted to each tenure holder. 

(d) The tenure holders belonging to the same family shall be given 
neighbouring chaks. 

Small tenure holders shall be given land near the village abadi. 
The rental value thereof. 
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Fig. 3. Consolidated holdings or Ghaks in villages Girdharpur, Ghak Laktua and Ramnagra 

Let us take up a concrete case. A tenure holder in Girdharpur has a 
holding amounting to a total of 5 bigha——3 biswa—-l7 dhur, divided into l5 
scattered plots. One plot (I2 biswa—l5 dhur) being an orchard has been 
excluded. Thus the total area for the purpose of consolidation comes to 
4 bigha—ll biswa—2 dhur. The exchange ratio (the anna value per bigha of 
all the plots taken together) comes to 54 annas and 64 paise. A deduction of 
2 annas and 35 paiseis made for a contribution towards land required for 
public purposes. The tenure holder gets two chaks having a total area of 3 
bighas—]2 biswa having an exchange value of 52 annas and 29 paise. Figure 
3 shows the location of the scattered, plots of the above tenure holder as also 
the two chaks that will ultimately be handed over to him. 
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Size of the flelds 
The total number of plots in the villages Girdharpur, Chak Laktua and 
Ramnagra before consol.dation was a follows 


EE! irdharpur | Chak Lakiua| Ramnagra — Total 
Settlement ee a vc dum छ. 
Orchard 8 2 I ll 
Tanks and Ponds o — 2 NE 
Road 2 — 2 l 4 
Fallow 52 3 0 - 65 
Cultivated area l3 52 50 3]5 
Total 87 57 65 409 





From the above ta5le it is clear that cultivation was carried on in 3l5 
plots. The total cultivated area was ]04 acres. The average size of a plot of 
arable land thu: was 0°33 acre (0°53 bigha). The total number of fields was 
reduced to I27 after consolidation. The average size of a field now comes to 
0:82 acre (l‘3l Jigha). There are ]33 tenure holders in the three villages. . 
408 tenure holders will receive consolidated holdings. The holdings of the 
remaining tenar.ts have mot been included in the scheme. 8+*5 per cent of 
tenure holders will receive one chak each, I7'6 per cent will receive two chaks. 
Only one tenure holder was allotted three chaks. 

Number in each Class 





Size of the fields Before consolidation | After consolidation 
Below 5 bswa ALT (SFL) 3l (24:495) 
Between 5 ard 99 kiswa 78 Ten ]9 ((5:0%) 
2 IO ard 749 kiswa 5l (6°2% Is (l8%)} 
is l5 ard 9'9 kiswa 39 (!24%) 3- (0:2%) 
One bigha anc above | 30 ( 9:595) 49 (38:694) 





Size of holdings 
It has been ment:oned above that ]08 tenure holders in the three 
villages would receive consolidated holdings. The average size of a holding 


thus comes to 0-96 acre °]:55 bigha). 





Size of hclding Number in each class 
Below 5 biswa 27 
Between 5 and 3'9 biswa ]9 
ii 0 and Ll4°9 biswa ]2 
5 and l9'9 biswa . | 9 


Em | Po 


There is cnly one tenure holder who possesses more than 5 bighas of 
arable land. Thus it cen safely be concluded that all the holdings in the three 
villages are uneconomic holdings. To day there is only a slight difference in 
the average size of ‘a field and the average size of a holding, because the 

. majority of tenure holders have been allotted a single chak 
Figure 3 shows the distribution of fields or chaks after the consolidation 


operation was Cver. ` 


į 
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Of the three villages of Girdharpur, Chak Laktua and Ramnagra the 
‘last two villages are unpopulated. Unpopulated villages are locally known as 
na-chiragi villages. Chirag means a lamp. A na-chiragi village means that 
there is nobody in the village to light a lamp. The tenure holders are mostly 
residents of villages Girdharpur and Singhpur. 72:2 per ‘cent of tenure holders 
are bhumidhars and 27:8 per cent sirdars. Bhumidhars have in their possession 
the lion's share of the total arable land. Thougha sirdar can acquire 
bhumidhar rights by paying an amount equal- to ten times the land revenue 
to the state, they are not in a position to do so due to their acute poverty. 
Soils of the villages | i 

The following five soil zones have been recognised? :— 

l. Dumat goind—The dumat goind is a good quality loamy soil which is 

heavily manured and yields usually two crops a year. : 
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Fig. 4. Soils of the Villags, 
Ze. D umat manjha—The dumat manjha is a medium quality loamy soil 
and is less productive than above. 
| 3. Matiyar manjha—The matiyar manjha is a clayey soil of medium 
quality and is exclusively devoted to transplanted rice. | 
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4. Dumat barha—The dumat barha isa poor quality loamy soil. Its 
_ fertility and prcductivity can be improved if properly manured. 


5. Usar soil— The usar soil is unproductive on account of its saline character. 


— 


Irrigation 


Irrigation in the villages are carried on from wells as also from the state 
tube-well located in the adjacent village Gopipur. There are eleven wells 
in Girdharpur znd two in Ramnagra. i 


Land Utilisation 


The following table gives a summary of land devoted to various uses 
during the agriculture year ]965-66 :— 





Lana Use Área in acres Percentage of the total area 

Arable land | ]04 72:2 y 
Old Fallow !0 6:9 | 
Current Fallow l 0:7 
Orchard 9 . 6:3 
Settled area including road [3 9:0 

Tanks and Ponds 7 4:9 

Total area 44 I00:0 

Area irrigated 63 

Area cropped twice 23 





The total area of the three villages taken together is l44 acres. 72 2: 
per cent of the ‘otal area has ‘been classified as arable land. The total area 
of current fallow was only one acre ‘or 0:7 per cent of the total area. Ten 
acres or 6'9 percent of the total area has been classified as old fallow. In 
these days of food scarcity no cultivator would like to keep even a small 
fraction of his holding fallow. Most of the fields which have been left fallow 
fora long period of time are either mounds or hollows. Such areas present 
many problems from the point of view of tillage and drainage and can be 
brought under the plough only after levelling the area. Another important 
feature of these villages is almost complete absence of waste land. A third 
characteristic feature of land use is that there is no grazing ground for the — 
village livestock. The cattle have to look for some part of their food on the. 
fallow land. Luring the rains and theearly cold weather the fallow land 
bears a crop of zrass which, though not very nutritive, suffices to’ keep the 


cattle in tolerakle health. E 
g E 
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Twelve years back the picture presented by these villages -was slightly 
different. The table (given below) gives a summary of land devoted to various 
uses during the agricultural year I953-54:-— 





Land Use Area in acres Percentage of the total area 

Arable land 95 0070 
Old Fallow i l8 24'S 
Current Fallow 4 | | 2:8 
Orchard © 9 6°3 
Settled area including road 0 6:9 
Tanks and Ponds 8 see 
Total area ]44 ° 00“0 
Area irrigated l 62 is 
Area cropped twice 24 


The cultivated area has increased from 66% to 72:295. There has been a 
corresponding decrease in the area classified as follows. The settled area has 
increased from 7% to 9%. The moststriking feature of utilisation of land in 
the three villages is that there has been absolutely no change in the figures for 
area irrigated and area cropped twice in spite of the fact that the villagers are 
now receiving benefits in various forms from the Development Block, Gyanpur 
for alround agricultural improvement. . 

Figure 3 shows the classification of land based upon utilisation. 

Land Utilisation in the Kharif Season 

The following table shows the cropping pattern in the kharif season 

which prevailed in the three villages in I953-54 and 965-66:-— 








EM 953-54 3905-66 
Crops : Areain | Percentage Area in | Percentage of | Area-in Percentage of 


acres |gross cultivated| acres | gross cultivated 
area area 


ति 


Grain crops 


, Paddy (kuari) 3 I0:9 8 6°3 
Paddy (aghani) l6 I3:4 7 I3:4 
Maize — —- 2 3:5 
Mandua l 0-8 2 l^ 
Sawan 2 ]:7 2 |: 
Juar-arhar 0 8'4 3 ao 
Bajra-arhar -2 [7 i 9:4 

Other crops 
Sugarcane २ ]2 I0°] 5 4:0 
Sann-hemp ` 3 2*5 4 2350 
Vegetables 2 7 ] 0*8 

. Fodder l 3 2:5 I] 9*0 
. Total 64 53:7 67 52:7 





In [965 nearly 53 per cent of the gross cultivated area was devoted to 
kharif crops. Paddy is the most important kharif crop. Both the varieties—kuari 


P 
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and aghani—are cultivated in the villages. The acreage devoted to aghani 
variety is twice zs high as the kuari variety. The next important grain crop 
is bajra mixed vith arhar. Of the crops other than grains, fodder is the most 
important. Eleven per cent of the gross cultivated area was devoted to fodder. 
Juar is grown alcne as a fodder in this part. Small millets like Mandua and 
Sawan and Maize occupy insignificant position in the above table. Sann 
hemp, which is grown mainly for fibre but also used asa green manure as also 
fodder, occupied 4 per cent of the gross cultivated area. 


During the past twelve years there has been some change in the cropping 
pattern in the akove villages. In I953-54 Juar mixed with arhar was the 
second importan: grain crop grown after paddy, whereas in 965-66 Bajra 
mixed with arha* became the second important crop. Asa matter of fact in 
Bhadohi Tehsil ihe acreage devoted to Bajra-arhar is rising. This is because 
of the fact that Dajra mixed with arhar can be grown on poorer soil compared 
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to Juar-arhar. Italsoripens earlier than Juar. Another remarkable change 
in the cropping 2attern is almost a four-fold increase in the acreage devoted 
to the cultivation of fodder. - There has been a corresponding reduction in the 
‘acreage devoted io sugarcane. Figure 5 shows the distribution of the area 
devoted to each zrop in the kharif season. | 
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. , The following table shows the cropping pattern in the rabi season which 
prevailed in the three villages in 953-54 and I965-66 : 


953-54 





Crops Area in | Percentage of 
acres 87058 cultivated 
area 
Grain crops | | 
Barley 8 6° 
Wheat 6. D^ 
Peas l6 {3° 
Gram 5: 04 
Gojai I 0: 
- Gochana 6 9 
Bejhar ll m 
Other crops 
Potato 2 l 
Tota 25 46:3 
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]965-66 
Area in | Percentage of 
acres gross Cultivated 
area 
2 9:5 
9 l4°9 
[2 9:5 
2 i3 
8 ' 6:4 
4 3:9 
3 2*9 
60 47:3 
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Fig. 6. Land Ulilisation in Rabi Season 965-66 
There has practically been no change in the percentage of gross cultivated 
area devoted to rabi crops during the past twelve years. But there has been a 
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. definite change in the cropping pattern. The acreage devoted to wheat 
cultivation has increased by three-fold. There has been a decrease in the 
acreage devoted ro mixed crops. One thing is certain and that is the cultiva- 
tors are paying a greater attention to the raising of finer grains. "Ihe wheat 
acreage in the Tehsil of Bhadohi as a whole is also increasing. Barley and 
peas occupy the second position in the table. Wheat; Barley and Peas taken 
together occupy “! per cent of the net cropped area in this season. Figure 6 
shows the spatial distribution of the area devoted to rabi crops. 


Population and Rural Settlement 


The population of the village Girdharpur, according to the census of ( 
96I, was 378. During the decade I95I-6] the population of this village has 
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i Fig. 7. Rural Settlement 
recorded an increase of 30:3 per cent. The per capita net area available for 
cultivation comes to 0:27. acre, and the per capita gross cultivated area comes 
to 0°30 acre, . s 
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The question of providing well-built and sanitary cottages to the 
rural population is of very great importance. . There is probably not even a 
single hut in this village which can be considered to be satisfactory from the 
sanitary point of view. 'l'he huts are made of mud walls with thatched roofing. 
There 3s no provision for ventilation and drainage. The huts have different - 
dimensions. 


There is no village road. The huts are clustered together at all angles. 
A compass and chain survey of the, rural settlement was conducted by the 
students of the Post-Graduate classes of Geography Department of Kashi Naresh 
Government College, Gyanpur. Figure 7 shows clearly the haphazard arrange- 
ment of the huts and out-houses (dalans) of the village west of Gyanpur-Gopi- 
ganj road. The huts are arranged in a semicircle. In [95], 5:5 persons lived 
in a hut. In ]96], the figure decreased to 5'4. i | 


66:5 per cent of the population depend on agriculture for their livelihood. 
8 per cent of the populations is engaged in carpet weaving and a similar percent- 
age in trade and commerce. -l2 per.cent of the population is engaged in 
services not specified elsewhere. The occupational character of the population 
of this village has been influenced to a‘ certain extent by the adjoining town 
area of Gyanpur. This is clear from the fact that the percentage of the popula- 
tion engaged in agricultural work is definitely lower compared to other villages 
of the tehsil located away from the main road. 


CONCLUSION 


Investigations of land utilisation carried on in the three villages reveal the 
following facts:— 


"T l. ३404 acres or 72 per cent of the total area has been classified as arable | 
and. 

2. 67 acres or 64-4 per cent of the net area cultivated has been devoted 
to kharif crops. That is to say 37 acres of land was left fallow in the kharif 
season. Kharif crops generally are not irrigated except sugarcane. Hence the 
area devoted to kharif crops fluctuates from year to year depending on the 
. amount of rainy season precipitation. 

- 3, 69 acres or 57:7 per cent of the arable land has been devoted to rabi 
crops. l8 acres of arable land has been occupied by such continual kharif 
crops as Juar-arhar, Bajra-arhar and Sugarcane in this season. Thus 26 acres 

of land was left fallow in the rabi season. | | 

4. 7 acres of arable land was devoted to the cultivation of .aghani 
paddy. Paddy lands are not generally double cropped. Thus strictly 9 acres 
of aráble land only was left fallow in the rabi season 


From the above facts it can be safely concluded that there is little scope 
- for raising agricultural production by increasing double cropped land. 

` We have also reached the limits of. extensive farming. In these villages 
IO acres or 6-9 per cent of the total area has been classified as old fallow. An 
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attempt can hovever be made to bring this fallow land under the plough. But 
any further exteasion of agriculture here will be an impossible proposition. It 
may be mentioned again that there is no grazing ground in these villages. The 
village livestock obtain part of their food from the fallow land. According to 
the last livestock census there were 40 bullock including 3 oxen, 49. cows, 5! 
calves, 29 she-beffalos, 2] sheep, 4 she-goats, 2 kids, ]0 cocks, 0 hen and 37 
chickens. In our opinion it will be wrong to bring the fallow land under the 
plough. Instead it should be converted to a proper grazing ground. 


The most mportant problem that the State of Uttar Pradesh as also the 
whole of this vast sub-continent, is facing today happens to be the present food 
situation. A national solution of this problem has to be found. Our depen- 
dence on impor-ed food is increasing. The Director General of F.A.O., Dr. 
D. R. Sen in a recent speech refering to the present food. shortage in India 
remarked that tae country was deficit in food production for more than a 
decade, but India can produce very much more. In spite of land reforms and 
construction of thousands of masonry wells and other small irrigation works 
Springing up im all the eastern districts,- Eastern Uttar Pradesh continues to 
remain a deficitarea. It seems that there is no way of solving the food problem 
which is chroni! in this region. The fractionalization of holdings has gone to 
such grotesque :engths that even after consolidation the holdings continue to 
remain uneconcmic. The subsistence character of agriculture has not changed. 
A cultivator formerly raised a variety of crops on his scattered fields. , He has 
not changed his old practice of raising a number of crops even today when he 

‘has received óns or at the most two chaks only. The purpose of consolidation 
thus has been cefeated to a certain extent. Itis expected from our farmers 
that from now >n he should devote his energy in raising a single crop in a 
.season for which his chak is best suited. But what he actually is doing is that he 
is raising an almost an absurd number of crops from his single chak by divid- 
ing it into a. number of smaller fields. Today the pattern of land utilisation - 
in a village, were the work of consolidation of holdings has been completed 
and chaks hanced over to the tenants, has become more complicated. The 
yield raising capacity has not been improved evén to an appreciable extent. 


It has alrzady been mentioned that so far the increase in agricultural 
production has mainly been due to extension of cultivation rather than increase. 
in farm produccivity through intensive cultivation. The authors after conduct- 
ing land use su*vey in many villages of the Eastern Uttar Pradesh have come 
to this conclusion that it is no more possible to increase agricultural production 

-by area expancing method because we have crossed our limits. The perma- 
nent solution lizs in adopting and emphasizing the yield raising method of food 
production instead of depending unduly on the area expanding method. 


Dr. Naragana*, following W. W. Rostow's take off concept has introdu- 
ced a new term ‘Agricultural Take Off" to mean the transformation of tradi- 





4. Nararana, D.L., Agricultural Take Off in Underdeveloped Countries, Commerce 
Annual Number, 965, 
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tional agriculture into modern agriculture achieving sustained increase in farm 

productivity. The Extension Department should take up this problem in right 
earnest. It should be their duty to disseminate improved farm practices and 
farm téchnology amongst the farmers. Now that the scattered holdings are 
being consolidated the farmers: will be able to devote more time and energy in 
his single chak. “It must be remembered, however, that when agricultural 


" production is increased through extensive cultivation the need for capital 


inputs is minimum. But when output is increased by increasing farm 
productivity the need for capital inputs will be great. So a farmer would 
need an adequate supply of cheap credit in right time and in right place. There 
is no provision for abolishing uneconomic holdings in the Consolidation of 
Holdings Act. The uneconomic holdings are a hindrance to agricultural prog- 
ress. For uneconomic holdings probably co-operative farming is the only 
solution, though much can be said against co-operative farming. 


However, it is not an easy task to transform millions of small traditional 
farmers into innovating and initiating entrepreneurs. The illiteracy and 
ignorance among the masses of cultivators are also responsible for the lack of a 
sense of planned effort in agriculture. A high level of literacy is a necessary 


- condition for raising farm yield. Last but not the least isan able agricultural 


leadership. It is the agricultural leadership which plays the most important 
and crucial role in the modernisation of agriculture. 
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ललित-कलाओं की मौलिक समस्या का स्वरूपं 


लक्ष्मी चन्द्र कौशिक 
अध्यक्ष, संस्कृत-विभागं, बरेली कालेज, बरेली | 


ललित-कलाशञ्ों का चमत्कार ॒ | 

ललित-कलाएँ स्वभावतः सहृदयों' को आकर्षित करती हे । वास्तु-कला में किसी कलापूर्ण 
भवन के विविध saadi का सुन्दर सन्निवेश, मूतिकला में मूति के 'संयोजन' की अनुपम सजीवता, 
चित्रकला में चित्र की रेखा तथा रंग का रमणीय सामञ्जस्य, सङ्ीतकला में सप्त स्वरों के श्रारोह 
तथा अवरोह का मोहक माधुयं, नृत्यकला में नृत्यकार के श्रङ्गों की लयात्मक गति (rhythmical 
movement) तथा काव्यकला में कवि के वाक्य-विन्यास की लोकोत्तर सरसता हमारे हृदय को 
बरबस अपनी ओर खींच लेती है ! à 


अ्रमल-धवल ताजमहल में, सारनाथ में भगवान्‌ बुद्ध की प्रतिमा की प्रशान्त-गम्भीर मुद्रा 
में, अजन्ता के चमत्कारपूण चित्रों में, धूवपद के सङ्गीत की ताल एवं लय में, उदयशद्धूर के 
मनोहर नृत्यों में तथा महाकवि कालिदास की सान्द्र-मधुर कविता में हमारे अन्तस्तल की स्वाभा- 
विक चञ्चलता को समाप्त कर, उसको अपने में ही तन्मय बना लेने की असाधारण सामर्थ्यं 
विद्यमान है । आचार्य मम्मट कविता के ‘ca’ के आस्वादन के अवसर पर सहुदय के हृदय के इस 
तन्मय हो जाने को उस (agaa) की वेद्यान्तर-सम्पक-शून्य श्रवस्था कहते हें । 

ललित-कलाओं की इस प्रकार की सामर्थ्यं का मूल उद्गम क्या है ? उनमें ऐसा कौनसा 
तत्त्व विद्यमान है, जिसके कारण प्रत्येक agaa अनिर्वचनीय आनन्द से आप्यायित होकर भूम 
उठता है? उस अनोखे आनन्द का स्रोत क्या है, जिसकी क्षणिक अनुभूति भी हमारे ममंस्थल 
में अपने स्थिर पद-चिल्ल छोड जाती है; हमारे सीमित व्यक्तित्व को विलीन करके, हमें देश, काल 
तथा वस्तु से अपरिच्छिन्न 'भाव-भूमि' में पहुँचा कर, सौन्दर्ये की प्रगाढ अनुभूति से कृत-कृत्य कर 
देती है? दूसरे शब्दों में, ललित-कलाओं का सारतत्त्व अथवा आत्मा' कया है ? : 


कला के दो पक्ष : आकार तथा भाव 

विश्लेषण की सुविधा के लिये किसी कला-कति में एक आकार' (form) तथा दूसरे 'भाव' 
(emotion) पक्ष की कल्पना की जा सकती है । प्रत्येक कला-क्कति का कोई-न-कोई मूर्त आकार 
अथवा AT रूप होता है, और उस आकार” को देख कर सहूदय के अन्तस्तल में उस श्राकार का 


~ 


१. काव्य के आनन्द को अनुभव करने वाले व्यक्ति को सहृदय? तथा “भावक' कहा जाता है । पाश्चात्य 
आलोचना के ग्रन्थों में कलाओं के आस्वाद लेने वाले को ‘Connoisseur’ अथवा कमी-कभी 
‘Critic’ या समालोचक भी कहते हैं । आचार्य अभिनवरुप्त ने उन रसिकों को सहृदय? कहा है, 
जिनका हृदय काव्य के निरन्तर अनुशीलन से निर्मल एवं विशद दो गया हो, तथा जिनमें काव्य के 
वर्णनीय विषय में तन्मय हो जाने की योग्यता हो (3e, ध्वन्यालोक, dle संस्क०, १० १८-३६) | 
इस निबन्ध में ललित-फलाओं के आनन्द के उपभोक्ता को ‘aera’ माना यया है | 

AX. He, काव्यप्रकाश, चतुर्थं उल्लास, १० ६२ (uro ro बि० do o ggo) | 
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एक मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब (image) भी प्रस्तुत हो“ जाता है । इन दोनों को ही उस कला-कृति का 
'आकार-पक्ष कहा जा सकता है । कला-कृति के इस 'भ्राकार' के द्वारा कलाकार की कोई विशेष 
भावना भी अभिव्यक्त होती है । यह अभिव्यक्ति कलाओं के भौतिक उपादानो में आ्राविभत होती 
है, और अपने इस मनोहर आविभाव--अर्थात्‌ भौतिक आकार तथा उसके मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब के 
द्वारा ag कला agadi के हृदय में किसी रमणीय अनुभूति” को. जाग्रत्‌ करती है ! कला-क्ृति 
के आकार के द्वारा जाग्रत्‌ हो जाने वाली इस अनुभूति को उस कला-कृति का 'भाव-पक्ष' कहा 
जा सकता है । 


ललित-कलाओ्रं के सुन्दर आकार' में अभिव्यक्त होने वाली 'भावना' सब से पहले कला- 
कार के ग्रन्तस्तल में दृश्य जगत्‌ के एन्द्रियिक प्रत्यक्ष के द्वारा उद्बुद्ध होती है । कलाकार भ्रपनी 
आत्मा भिव्यक्ति की स्वाभाविक तथा प्रबल प्रवृत्ति के कारण इस भावना को कला की श्राकृति 
में अभिव्यक्त करता है। कुछ लोगों का विचार है कि कलाकार की यह ग्रभिव्यक्ति प्रधानतया, 
स्वान्तः सुखाय' ही होती है । अन्य आलोचक कहते हं कि यह कलात्मक श्रभिव्यक्त प्रधानतया 
सहृदय के लिये हेती है । इन दोनों मतों में से किसी को भी स्वीकार किया जाय, फिर भी, 
इतना तो निश्चित है कि agaa के हृदय में कलाकार की भावना का संक्रमण (Communi- 
cation) भी कला का एक मुख्य उद्देश्य होता है । यद्यपि जहाँ तक उच्चकोटि के कलाकार का 
सम्बन्ध है, वह इस उद्देश्य के प्रति प्रायः उदासीन रह सकता है, तथापि जब बह कलाकार 
स्वान्तः सुखाय’ ATs 'भावना' को कला के द्वारा श्राकार दे देता है, तो यह स्वाभाविक एवं 
अवश्यम्भावी है कि सहूदय कला की उस आकृति को देखकर, उसके द्वारा उद्बुद्ध भावों का अपने 
ग्रन्तस्तल में श्रनुझव करें । साधारण कोटि का कलाकार भी, यद्यपि कला के रूप में “स्वान्तः 
सुखाय' अपनी “भावना को अभिव्यक्त कर सकता है, तथापि ga अभिव्यक्ति के अतिरिक्त उसमें 
agadi के लिये प्रपनी “भावना के संक्रमण” की अभिलाषा भी किसी अंश तक बनी ही रहती 
है । प्रत्येक दशा बं ag तो स्पष्ट ही है कि कला के साधारणतया, दो पक्ष होते हैं :-- 
(१) 'आकार-पक्ष' (Formal) तथा (२) 'भाव-पश्च’ (emotional aspect) | दूसरे शब्दों में, 
प्रत्येक कला पर उसके 'ग्राकार--श्रर्थात्‌ उसके रूप, आकृति आदि तथा उस आकार' के सहृदय 
के अन्तस्तल में प्रस्तुत हुए मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब (image), और उसके माध्यम से सहृदय के हृदय 
में उद्बृद्ध हो जाने वाले 'भाव~--इन दोनों दुष्टियों से विचार किया जा सकता d 


कला का 'आकार-पक्ष' और उसके दो रूप : (१) बाह्य, तथा (x) आन्तरिक 


किसी लजित-कला का आकार' रमणीय होता है ; उसमें सहृदय के हृदय को अपने में 
रमा लेने की, उस्को अपने आप में निमग्न कर लेने को क्षमता होती है, इसमें तो कोई सन्देह 
नहीं, किन्तु यह रमणीयता क्या है ? किसी भौतिक आकार में किसी agar को मुग्ध कर सकने 
की यह साम्यं केसे आ जाती है ? इत्यादि ऐसे प्रश्‍न हें, जिनके समाधान के विषय में बहुत 
अधिक मतभेद है । यहाँ सौन्दर्य-शास्त्र की इस विलष्ट समस्या पर विस्तृत विचार करना. तो 
sg होगा, परन्तु यह कह्‌ देना तो आवश्यक प्रतीत होता है कि किसी कला के 'ग्राकार' 


१, “स्वान्तः gaa तुलसी रघुनाथ-गाथा-मापा निबन्धमति मञजुलमातनोति” pug का भी मत है कि 


कला-सम्बन्टी सोन्दयानुभति की अपनी प्राथमिक अभिव्यज्ञना (Expression) के आनन्द को फिर 
से अनुभव करने के लिये कलाकार भौतिक उपादानों का उपयोग करता है (2e, Croce's 
Aesthetics, English trans., p. 97) | 
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में जो रमणीयता प्रतीत होती है, उसका अ्रधिष्ठान पूर्णतया, उस कला का भौतिक आकार ही नहीं 
होता, सहृदय का अपना श्रन्तस्तल भी होता है। किसी सहृदय को क्रिसी कला की कोई आकृति 
जो इतनी रमणीय प्रतीत होने लगती है, उसका एक हेतु यह भी है कि उस mata’. के विविध 
ग्रवयवों के भौतिक सामञ्जस्य को देख कर सहृदय की श्रपनी 'कल्पना शक्ति' भी सक्रिय हो उठती 
है | सहृदय की अपनी परिष्कृत एवं प्रौढ़ कल्पना ही कला के उस भौतिक आकार के मानसिक 
प्रतिबिम्ब में किसी aye रमणीयता का ग्रध्यारोप कर देती है । वास्तव में, सहृदय की 'भावयित्री 
प्रतिभा' उस कला के 'श्राकार' में किसी अनुपम रमणीयता को देखने का प्रयत्न करती है; और इस 
प्रयत्न में उस सहृदय को कल्पना afer के सहयोग देने के कारण उस कला के भौतिक श्राकार' 
का मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब? रमणीय प्रतीत होने लगता है । वस्तुतः, कला के मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब' 
की इस श्रपूर्व रमणीयता का अधिक अंश सहूदय की कल्पना' शक्ति के द्वारा ही प्रस्तुत होता 
है | यह सहृदय की श्रनोखी कल्पना शक्ति ही है, जिसके कारण कला के आकार' में सौन्दर्य की 
अलौकिक अ्रभिव्यङ्जकता प्रतीत होने लगती है | ; 


उपयुक्त कथन से स्पष्ट है कि किसी ललित-कला के ‘mar के प्रत्यक्ष में, उस 
आकार का सहृदय के मानस में जो प्रतिबिम्ब प्रस्तुत होता है, va मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” में 
प्रथमतः, उस कला के भौतिक भ्राकार के सादृश्य की प्रधानता होती है, भ्रतएव कलात्मक आकार 
के उस रूप को श्चियपरक' श्रथवा 'वस्तुपरक' (objective) कहा ar सकता है और साथ 
ही इस “मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” में सहुदय की कल्पना के द्वारा विकसित आकार” की प्रधानता भी ' 
हो जाती है, wa: इस दृष्टि से उसको ज्ञातृगत' अथवा ‘arama’ (Subjective) भी कहा 
जा सकता' है । यहाँ हमने विश्लेषण की सुविधा के लिये कला के भौतिक 'श्राकार' के इस 
'मानसिक-प्रतिबिम्व' के दो पहलू दिखलाए g । वास्तव में तो इस प्रतिबिम्ब के इन दोनों रूपों 
को एक ही वस्तु के दो पक्ष कहना चाहिये । संक्षेप में, किसी कला के आकार' की सीमा उस 
कला की भौतिक आकृति तथा उस आकृति के प्रत्यक्ष से आविर्भूत उस कला के मनोरम 'मानसिक 
प्रतिबिम्ब' तक है । श्रतएव किसी कला के आाकार' के दो पक्ष होते हे: एक ‘are’ और दूसरा 
आन्तरिक और उस कला के ara’ पक्ष की अपेक्षा उसका 'ग्रान्तरिक' पक्ष ही प्रधान? होता है, 
क्योंकि इस पक्ष की रमणीयता में ही सहृदय के gaa का तादात्म्य सम्भव है । 


१. so बोसान्के (0527५५०) भी ललितकला में प्रत्यक्ष के उपयु क्त दोनों रूपों को स्वीकार करते E 
साधारण प्रत्यक्ष में भी ये दोनों रूप होते हैं, किन्तु उसमें इनमें से दूसरा रूप प्रधान नहीं होता | 
इस विषय में डॉ० बोसान्के के निम्नलिखित वाक्य महत्त्वपूर्ण हैं :-- 

“The point is one which cannot be grasped without some attention, 
because it involves the distinction of two aspects of sense-perception, 
which probably co-exist in all perceptive experience, but appear as if at 

a certain level the one took the place of the other. I refer to what might 
roughly be called the mental and the bodily aspect of a sense-perception." 
—Bernard Bosanquet :‘A History of Aesthetics (2nd ed., 949) p. 9 प्रथम 
अध्याय के अन्त. में सम्बद्ध पाद-टिप्पणी (2). | 

` gs आलोचक कला के इस 'आन्तेरिक' पक्ष को ही कहा का एकमात्र आकार? एवं प्रधानतत्त्व मानते 
& | क्रोचे का यही मत g | उसने इस तत्व केलिये ‘E xpressio n? या अ्रमिव्यक्षना[? शब्द का 
प्रयोग किया है। अतः इस सिद्धान्त को श्रभिव्यज्ञनावाद' कहा जाता है | 


,O0 
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लोक में किसी 'आकार' के साधारण प्रत्यक्ष तथा ललित-कलात्मक आकार' के 


असाधारण प्रयक्ष म भद 

- कला के आकार के साथ सहृदय के इस agra को समभने के लिये किसी साधा- 
रण आकार के लॉकिक प्रत्यक्ष तथा कला के 'आकार' के ग्रसाधारण एवं अलौकिक प्रत्यक्ष में 
जो भेद है, उसे रुमझ लेना श्रावश्यक है। किसी वस्तु के ग्राकार को देखने की मानसिक प्रक्रिया 
में, सबसे पहले, विशेष परिस्थिति में अवस्थित उस वस्तु के रंग, ध्वनि (Sounds) तथा भंगिमा 
(gestures) इत्यादि भौतिक गुणों का अस्पष्ट एवं श्रविभक्त रूप से, श्रौर इसके पश्चात्‌ इन 
सब को संश्लिष्ठ करके उस वस्तु के विविध agi के पारस्परिक समाहार अर्थात्‌, विशिष्ट 
संनिवेश के द्वारा अङ्की का अपने सम्पूर्ण रूप में प्रत्यक्ष होता है । ये विविध प्रक्रियाएँ इतनी 
शीघ्रता से सम्पन्न हो जाती हूँ कि हमें ये प्रक्रियाएँ ग्रलग-्रलग प्रतीत न होकर केवल एक 
प्रक्रिया के समान प्रतीत होने लगती हें। इस प्रत्यक्ष की प्रारम्भिक अवस्था को मनोविज्ञान 
के शब्दों में 'संवेदन' (Sensation) और अन्य प्रक्रियाओं को प्रत्यक्ष! (perception) कहा 
जाता Sl भारतीय दर्शन के ग्रनसार ‘see’ के प्रथम रूप को 'निविकल्पक', और उसके 
पश्चात्कालीन रूप को ‘सविकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष कहा जाता है। 


'संवेदन' तथा 'निविकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष में हमें वस्तु का केवल बाह्य रूप से प्राप्त होने 
वाला अनुभव होता है। उसको केवल वस्तुपरक (objective) अनुभव कहा जा सकता Ë | 
इस 'निव्रिकल्पक-बोध' को 'जात्यादियोजनाहीन' कहा गया है । बौद्ध दाशनिकों के अनुसार यह 
'स्वलक्षणविषयक निविकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष ही वास्तविक प्रत्यक्ष है, क्योंकि 'सबिकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष में तो 
प्रमाता के संस्कार, भावनाएं आदि इस वास्तविक प्रत्यक्ष के विशुद्ध रूप को प्रायः परिवर्तित 
कर देती हूँ । यदि घट के प्रत्यक्ष का उदाहरण लें, तो ug स्पष्ट है कि इस प्रकार के निविकल्पक- 
बोध में घट वस्तु एवं "weed जाति का विशेष्य-विशेषणभाव के रूप में बोध नहीं होता, प्रत्यृत 
उनका मिला-जला gaT ग्रस्पष्ट बोध होता È | 


इसके विपरीत किसी वस्तु का जो 'सबिकल्पक' प्रत्यक्ष होता है, उसमें हमारा मानस- 
भ्रंश (subjective element) भी उस बोध के साथ जुड़ा होता है, जो हमारे ग्रन्तःकरण में 
उस वस्तु के पुर्व-उपाजित सामान्य प्रत्ययों' (concepts) के आधार पर उस वस्तु के स्वरूप 
को निर्धारित करने में सहयोग देता है । फलतः, इस सविकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष में पूर्वोक्त घट का 
उसकी 'घटत्व' जाति का, उसके नील श्रादि रूप का, aga GU का विशेष्य-विशेषण के 
रूप में ्राभास होता है । दूसरे शब्दों में, किसी बस्तु का अपनी ही जाति एवं अपने ही गृणों 
से समन्वित विशेष्य-विशेषण भाव के रूप में प्रतीत होने लगना इस “सविकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष की अपनी 
विशेषता है । 


सलित-कला के 'आकार' को देखने में भी पूर्वोक्त 'संवेदन' एव प्रत्यक्ष की प्रक्रियाएं 
इसी क्रम से उपस्थित होती go; परन्तु साथ ही उस कलात्मक आकार के प्रत्यक्ष में वस्तुपरक 
प्रेरणा के अ्रतिरिक्त सहृदय के 'मानस-भ्रंश' की प्रधानता हो जाती है, जिसके कारण कला के 
प्रत्यक्ष में कुछ विशेषता आ जाती है । कला के आकार में उसके विविध अवयवों का अत्यन्त 
सुन्दर सामञ्जस्य रहता है । दूसरे शब्दों में, उसका आकार' अत्यन्त मनोरम होता है, इसलिये 


nT 


१, ĝo, Lessing’s ‘Laokoon’, Chap. XVII, p. 98 (Translated in English by 
E. G. Beasby, |888), , 


ws 


a 
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उसको प्रत्यक्ष कर लेने के पश्चात्‌, सहृदय के अ्रन्तस्तल में उस आकार' का मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब 
(Image) अत्यन्त स्पष्ट एवं सुन्दर रूप में प्रस्तुत हो जाता है । agaa का मत उस मनोहर 
आकःार' में अनवरत रमण करना चाहताण्है ; उसमें तन्मय एवं तल्लीन हो जाना चाहता है | 


| इस तन्मयता का एक मंहरवपूर्ण परिणाम यह होता हुँ कि किसी कला की मनोरम श्राकृति का 


प्रत्यक्ष हो जाने पर प्रमाता को प्रत्यक्ष ज्ञान के फल 'ज्ञातृता' अथवा 'संवित्ति' को सुध ही नहीं 


- रहती । वह उस रमणीय श्राकार' के मनोरम प्रतिबिम्ब में ही मानो खो जाता हैं। फलतः, 


कलात्मक प्रत्यक्ष में सहृदय की इस आत्म-विस्मृति की श्रवस्था में किसी लौकिक भ्रनुव्यवसाय 
आदि प्रक्रिया के न होने के कारण, इस प्रत्यक्ष को 'सविकल्पक' प्रत्यक्ष नहीं कहा जा सकता | 
दूसरी ओर, लौकिक प्रत्यक्ष के उपरिनिदिष्ट 'जात्यादियोजनाहीन' निविकल्पक रूप में भी इस 
कलात्मक प्रत्यक्ष का अन्तर्भाव नहीं हो सकता, क्योंकि यह प्रत्यक्ष किसी कला-कृति के विविध 
अवयवों की आपस की संयोजना एवं सामञ्जस्य पर ही तो आधारित होता है mad अभि- 


नवगुप्त के रसानृभूति के सिद्धान्त के प्रतिपादन के अवसर पर ग्राचायं मम्मट ने 'रस' की प्रतीति 


को 'लोकोत्तर-स्वसंवेदन-गोचर' {'का० So, WE वामनाचार्य का संस्क०, १६५०, To ६४) 
कहा है। इस पद का श्रभिप्राय यहाँ पर यह है कि ‘carafe’ स्वात्मक ज्ञान (संवेदन) का 
fart (गोचर) है--अ्र्थात्‌ इस अकार की sayfa में ज्ञाता एवं ज्ञेय का भेद नहीं रहता, 
इसलिये ag एक 'लोकातीत' या अलौकिक अनुभूति है ।. आचाय अभिनवगुप्त का मत है कि 
'नाट्य' अथवा काव्य में वाक्यार्थबोध के भ्रनन्तर जो 'मानसिऊ साक्षात्कारात्मिका प्रतीति' होती 
है, उसमें प्रमाता के 'तादात्म्य', और प्रमेय के 'साधारणीभाव' के कारण देश कालादि के विभाग का 
निर्भास समाप्त हो जाता है, अतएव इस अवसर पर होने वाले अनुव्यवसाय' का स्वरूप प्रत्यक्ष- 
बोध के पश्चात्‌ होने वाले विकल्पात्मक 'लौकिक श्रनुव्यवसाय' से सर्वथा भिन्न होता है i दूसरे शब्दों 
में, यह अनुभूति अपनी ही 'संवित्‌' के ग्रानन्द एवं प्रकाश से समन्वित होती है। इस अनुभूति में काव्य 
से प्रतीत होने वाली सुख-दुःखादि चित्तवृत्तियाँ आत्मानुभूति में एकाकार होकर प्रतीत होती हे । 
प्रतएव 'अभिनवभारती' में 'रसानुभूति' को सर्वत्र प्रत्यक्ष न कह कर प्रत्यक्ष-कल्प कहा गया है । 

प्राचार्य असिनवगृप्त के समान, जमन दार्शनिक काण्ड भी सौन्दर्यानुभूति को लौकिक 
प्रत्यक्ष से भिन्त मानते हैं । वे उसमें सामान्य प्रत्ययों (Concepts) की स्थिति नहीं मानते d 


उनके owego-Criüique of Aesthetic Judgment के अंग्रेजी अनुवाद के निम्नलिखित वाक्यों 


से यह बात स्पष्ट हो जाती है :-- 

“However, we ought to think that an a preort judgment must contain 
a concept of the object, for the cognition of which it contains the principle 
but the judgmznt of taste is not based upon concepts ai all, and is in general not a 
cognitive but an aesthetical judgment."— J. H. Bernard’s translation (2892) 


p. l54-55 


१. wg मीमांसकों के अनुसार “सविकल्पक ep होने के पश्चात्‌ की प्रक्रिया प्रकटता? अथवा ज्ञातता?, 
तथा नेयायिकों के अनुसार GAR? अथवा “अनुव्यवसाय? कहलाती है | ज्ञातता? का रूप है- 
“ज्ञातो मया घटः? और TD या अनुव्यवसाय’ का रूप है-- “घटमहं जानामि” | ज्ञातता” ज्ञेय 
अथवा घटादि का नया धर्म है, जब कि “अनुव्यवसाय? अथवा. 'संबित्ति' श्ञातगत होती है! 

२. दे०, अमिनव-भारती) अध्याय ६, go २७९ । बौद्ध atin धर्मकीर्ति जिसे मानस-प्रत्यक्ष' या 

` मनोविज्ञान? कहते हैं Go, न्याय बिन्दु, चौ० संस्क०, go १३), सम्भवतः आचार्यं अभिनवयुप्त 
ने यहाँ उसे ही मानसी साचात्कारात्मिका प्रतीति? कहा हैं. । 
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यहाँ काण्र ने क्रिसी लौकिक प्रत्यक्ष के पश्चात्‌ जो परिभावना (Judgment) होती है, 

उसकी सौन्दर्यानुभति विषयक अनुव्यवसाय' (re-perception) के साथ तुलना की है। उनका 

अभिप्राय यह है fr किसी लौकिक प्रत्यक्ष की 'परिभावना' में उस-प्रत्यक्ष के विषय के सामान्य- 

"err" (Concepts) अवश्य अधिष्ठित रहते हैँ, किन्तु किसी आस्वादात्मक. अनुव्यवसाय' की 

परिभावना (The Judgment of Taste) सामान्य wem पर बिल्कुल भी आधारित नहीं 
होती । 

येदि किर्स साधारण घट के प्रत्यक्ष के साथ किसी सुन्दर मूर्ति के प्रत्यक्ष की तुलना की 


जाय, तो कलात्मळ प्रत्यक्ष की उपयुक्त भिन्नता का स्वरूप स्वतः स्पष्ट हो जायगा । किसी_ 


साधारण घट को देखने के बाद--जंसा कि ऊपर कहा जा चुक्ता है--उस घट का पहले तो 
'निविकल्पक', फिर 'सविकल्पक' प्रत्यक्ष होता है, और सब के पश्चात्‌ '्रनुव्यवसाय' नामक 
प्रक्रिपा होती है । कन्तु कलात्मक प्रत्यक्ष में कुछ भिन्न ही प्रक्रिया होती है, उदाहरणाथ, किसी 
मनोहर मृति के आकार” को प्रत्यक्ष करने की प्रक्रिया में लौकिक साधारण प्रत्यक्ष के समान,. 
सविकल्पक' प्रत्य नहों होता । star कि इस प्रसङ्ग में पहले भी कहा जा चुका है, उस 
'आकार' को रमकीयता मन को सभी चञ्चल वृत्तियों को अपने में ही केन्द्रित कर लेती 
है, अतएव उसमें नौकिक प्रत्यक्ष के समान, प्रत्यक्ष की हुई वस्तु क व्यक्ति, जाति, नाम, रूप 
आदि में विशेष्य-निशेषणभाव के भेद की, और न ही उस वस्तु याज्ञेय की ज्ञाता के साथ भेद की 
प्रतीति होती है । किन्तु उस मनोरम झाकार' और सहूदय के भावुक हृदय का पूर्ण 'तादात्म्य' 
सम्पन्न हो जाता XO» सहृदय को किसी अन्य प्रकार क विकल्प का कोई अवकाश ही नहीं मिल 
पाता, BAT: कला कं रमणीय आकार और सहृदय के भावूक हृदय में भेद को जो विभाजक 
दीवार थी, वह स्माप्त हो जाती है, और सहृदय कला के आकार' को रमणी एवं मधुर 
ग्रनुभूति में सर्वात्मना निमग्न हो जाता है । संक्षेप में, कलात्मक अनुभूति में 'ज्ञाता' के सहृदय 
होने के कारण, उसके हृदय का ज्ञेय के मनोहर आकार' के साथ पूर्णतया WAT हो जाता है । 


केला का भाव -पक्ष 

कला के आकार' पक्ष एवं उसके श्रमावारण प्रत्यक्ष के विश्लेषण के पश्चात्‌ अरब हमें 
उसके 'भाव'-पक्ष ळा विवेचन करना है । कला में उसके 'M्राकार' और भाव पक्ष, वाक्‌ एवं 
अर्थ कृ समान, पस्स्पर पूर्णतया सम्पुक्त होते हैं, अतएवं उनमें से किसी एक का विवेचन करने 
में दूसरे का उल्लेख प्रायः अपरिहार्य ही होता है। ऊपर कला के आकार' पक्ष का जो विश्लेषण 
हुआ है, उसमें कला के मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब' (image) के प्रतिपादन के अवसर पर कला के 
मनोहर आकार” को देखकर सहृदय की “कल्पना -शक्ति के आन्दोलित हो उठने की चर्चा को 
गई है । सहृदय को इस 'कल्पना-शक्ति के द्वारा जहाँ एक ओर कला-कति के. भौतिक आकार 
से भी अधिक मर्ने रम, मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब प्रस्तुत होता है, वहाँ दूसरी ओर उस मानसिक 
प्रतिबिम्ब” के उपरक्त सहृदय के हृदय में सुक्ष्म वासना या संस्कार के रूप में पहले से ही भ्रवस्थित 
कुछ भावों के arq हो जाने का द्वार भी खुल जाता है । अपनी लोकयात्रा में ager Was बार 
अनेक परिस्थितियाँ में भ्रनेक 'भावों' का अनुभव कर चुका है । उन परिस्थितियों से सम्बद्ध 4 
'भाव' सहृदय के जानस में सुक्ष्म वासना या संस्कार के रूप में अधिष्ठित हो जाते EG और 
कला जगत्‌ में जट इन्हीं के सदृश परिस्थितियाँ उपस्थित होती हें, तो उन परिस्थितियों से उन 
संस्कार के रूप में अवस्थित ‘aay का जाग्रत्‌ हो जाना सर्वथा स्वाभाविक है । 


July., 967] ललित-कलाश्रों की मौलिक समस्या का स्वरूप 4 


कला के आकार' को देख लेने के पश्चात्‌ भावनाओं के इस अवश्यम्भावी जागरण के 
साधारणतया, कलाकार एवं सहृदय से सम्बन्ध रखनेवाले दो कारण होते Fi जहाँ तक 
कलाकार का सम्बन्ध है, वह दृश्य जगत के सौन्दर्य से प्रभावित होकर अपनी 'भावनाम्नों को 
ललित-कला के ‘grate’ में भरने ar, wale उस 'ग्राकार' के माध्यम से अपनी “भावनाओं 
को ग्रभिव्यक्त करने का प्रयत्न करता है ; और जहाँ तक सहुदय का सम्बन्ध है, कला के 'आकार' 
को प्रत्यक्ष करने की प्रक्रिया में उसके 'मानस-अंश' की प्रधानता हो जाती है। जैसा कि 
आकार' पक्ष के विश्लेषण के समय भी कहा गया था, प्रत्येक "सविकल्पक प्रत्यक्ष में द्रष्टा का 
'मानस-अंश' होता है, पर ag प्रधान नहीं होता--प्र्थात्‌ू, 'संविकल्पक' प्रत्यक्ष में मुख्य अंश 
‘ara संवेदन' का ही होता है, परन्तु किसी कला-कृति के 'आकार' को प्रत्यक्ष करने में सहृदय 
के 'मानस-अंश' की प्रधानता हो जाती है। इसका कारण; इस प्रत्यक्षीकरण की प्रक्रिया में 
सहृदय की 'कल्पना-शक्ति' का सक्रिय सहयोग है । यह 'कल्पवा' झक्ति--जंसा कि ऊपर भौ कहा 
गया है--सहृदय के हृदय में कला के आकार' के मनोरम प्रतिबिम्ब” को प्रस्तुत करती है । 
कला-कृति का यह प्रतिबिम्ब (image) मानो सहूदय के भावुक हृदय के समस्त तार WHT 
कर देता है। उसमें एक aan, एक 'कम्पन' ग्रान्दोलित हो उठता है । इस अवस्था में श्रना- 
यास ही उस आकार' के उपथृक्त हृदय क सुप्त भाव' सहसा जाग उठते हँ, और agaa 'भावों' 
को इस मधुर अनुभूति में आत्मविभोर हो जाता है। यही कला का 'भाव-पक्ष है। सहृदय 
की 'कल्पना' जितनी प्रौढ़ होती है, कलाकृतिवों में उसको उतनी ही रमगीयता प्रतीत होने 
लगती है! यहाँ तक कि सहृदय की कल्पना के फलस्वरूप कला-कृतियों का 'प्राकार' भावनाओं 
का प्रतीकमात्र होकर ही रह जाता है। मातो ag ava श्रापको भावों को उस कमनीय 
अभिव्यक्ति में पुर्णतया समपित कर देता है । 


यहाँ एसा प्रतीत होगा कि कला के 'आकार' पक्ष के वर्णन में मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” के 
स्वरूप का पहले जो निरूपण किया गया था, 'भाव-पक्ष उसकी पुनरावृत्तिमात्र है। किसी 
अंश तक यह ठीक भी है। जैसा कि इस 'भाव“-पक्ष के विवेचन के प्रारम्भ में ही कहा जा 
चुका है, कला में उसके आकार एवं 'भाव' पक्ष दोनों ही परस्पर सम्पृक्त रहते हैं । कला- 
त्मक अनुभूति के अवसर पर इन दोनों पक्षों में कोई भिन्नता प्रतीत ही नहीं होती । वहाँ 
तो आकार एवं ‘ara’ को एक अत्यन्त संश्लिष्ट-सी अनुभूति ही होती है | सहृदय के हृदय 
में कला के 'आकार' को देखकर उसका जो मनोरम मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” ग्राविभू त होता है, 
उसमें भी ऊपर के विवेचन के अनुसार 'कल्पना' का कार्य ग्रवश्य होता है, श्रोर उस प्रवाह में 
स्वतः अनेक ATT उद्बद्ध होते चलते Ti कला के “मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” कं अवबोध में कल्पना 
की सक्रियता से ही रमणीयता WII है। इस HDD का एक स्वरूप साधारणतया, कला 


१, पण्डितराज जगन्नाथ के ग्रन्थ रस-गङ्गाधर” में सर्वप्रथम काव्य के लक्षण में रमणीय? शब्द का 
प्रयोग हुआ है । उनका काव्य का लक्षण है--“रमणीयार्थप्रतिपादकः शाब्दः काव्यम्‌ |” बे “लोको- 
त्तराइलूहादजनक-ज्ञान-गोचरता”? को रमणीयता कहते हैं | उनके अनुसार पुनः पुनः अनुसन्धा- 
नात्मक भावना-विशोष” इस रमणीयता का कारण है । पणिडतराज के निम्न-लिखित वाक्य “कारणच 
तदवच्छिन्ने भावना-विशेषः पुनः पुनरनुसन्थानात्मा” (ato मा०, demo, १६४७, go ५) की व्याख्या 
में नागेश ag लिखते हैं--“ज्ञानं च भावना रूपमेव नान्यदित्याइ--फारणश्चे ति? | इस प्रकार उपयु क 
व्याख्यान से स्पष्ट है कि काव्य के आकार! में किसी 'भावना'-विशेष का बारम्बार अनुसन्धान ही 
पण्डितराज जगन्नाथ के अनुसार रसणीयता' का स्वरूप है । 
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के आकार में “भावों' की अ्रभिव्यञ्जकता का मुखरित हो जाना भी है । अ्रतएव कला के. 


ग्रसाधारण प्रत्यक्ष तें कल्पना को क्रिया क प्रारम्भ हो जाने पर उस कला के मानसिक sfa- 
विम्ब के साथ भातरो’ का उद्बोधन भी स्वभावतः समन्वित होता चलता है । इस प्रकार कला 
के आकार' पक्ष एवं 'भाव' पक्ष, वस्तुतः हमारे अ्रन्तःकरण में अलग-अलग नहीं होते, तथापि 
उनका पृथक्तया विश्लेषण इसलिये किया जाता है, जिसंसे कि एक ही वस्तु के दो पहलू maT- 
अलग समझ जा Sh । 


कला के 'ग्राकार' के द्वारा 'भाव' की अभिव्यञ्जना 
ऊपर कहा गया है कि कला की अनुभूति में उस कला का आकार' भावनाश्रों का 


प्रतीकमात्र बनकर रह जाता है । WaT यह स्पष्ट करना है कि कलाकार की प्रतिभा किस 


प्रकार कला के भौतिक उपादानों को अपने 'भावों' क प्रतीक बनाने का प्रयत्न करती है । 
अपनी कला के भौतिक उपादानों में अपनी 'भावनाश्रों' को भ्रभिव्यक्त करने के लिये कलाकार 
को अपनी कला के उपादानों पर श्रपना पूर्ण प्रभूत्व स्थापित करना पड़ता है। इस उद्देश्य की 
सिद्धि के लिये उसको पूर्व-परम्परा से प्राप्त अपची कला क प्रायः समस्त रहस्यों को हृदयङ्गम 
करना होता है, farad अपनी इच्छा के अनुसार वह अपने उपादानों का उपयोग करने में समर्थ 
हो जाता है। कलाकार की प्रतिभा ललित-कला के 'ग्राकार' को ग्रपनी 'भावनाश्रों' का प्रतीक 
बनाने के लिये प्राय: प्राकृतिक दृश्यों एवं जीवन की घटनाओं में से “चयन” (Selection), 
उनका पुनविधान (refashioning), maar उनमें संशोधन या परिवर्तन (alteration) करती 
है, जिससे उन 'ग्राळारों' में aga रमणीयता परिस्फुट हो उठती है xa विवेचना से स्पष्ट है 
कि कला-कृतियों के ‘arate यद्यपि जड़ होते d, तथापि वे कलाकार की श्रविराम साधना के 
फलस्वरूप उसकी waar को अभिव्यक्त करने की क्षमता प्राप्त कर लेते हैं, जिसके 
कारण सहूदय के हृदय A भी वे भावनाएँ जाग्रत्‌ हो जाती हैं सहृदय क हृदय की ये भावनाएं 
प्रधानतया 'आत्मगठ' (subjective) होती हूँ, किन्तु क्योंकि ये ललित-कला के आकार को 
प्रत्यक्ष कर लेने के पश्चात्‌ जाग्रत्‌ होती हँ, इसलिये ag स्पष्ट है कि इनका ललित-कला के 
आकार के साथ अनिवार्य सम्पर्क बना रहता है। यहाँ अनिवार्य arqa का ग्रर्थ कार्य- 
कारणभाव नहीं समझना चाहिये । कला-कृतियों के भौतिक 'आकार' वस्तुतः 'भावनाश्रों' के 
उद्दीपकमात्र होते हुँ, उनके कारण नहीं हो सकते । 


कलात्मक आकर्षण की समस्या का स्वरूप | 
कला-कृतियां पर 'श्राकार' तथा भाव' की दृष्टि से विचार करने पर पूर्वोक्त समस्या 
(o ललित-कलाश्रो का चमत्कार--पृष्ठ 0) के विषय में प्रश्न उठता है कि ललित-कला का 


आकर्षण 'आकारात्मक! (formal ) है, अथवा “भावात्मक? (emotional) या, उभयात्मक ? 


qui शब्दों में, कला-सम्बन्धी आकर्षण का gg किसी कला-कृति का सुन्दर '्राकार' होता है, 
अथवा उसके माध्यम से उद्भूत सहृदय के हृदय का रमणीय ‘ara’, या दोनों ही उस श्राकर्षण 
का हेतु होते हें? AAT में, यह कलात्मक आकषंण “वस्तुपरक' (objective) है, अथवा आत्मगत' 
(subjective) ) या उभयगत ? 


कलाकार, और SIEUT को अनुभूति का सामञ्जस्य 
यह कहा चा सकता है कि समस्या के प्रस्तुत रूप में कलाकार तथा उसकी 
“नित्य नव-नव-निर्माण करने को प्रवृत्ति! (Creative impulse) की उपेक्षा कर दी गई 


| 
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है । ललित-कला के जिस 'आकार' को हम देखते हें, वह कलाकार की अपनी अनुभूति का 
परिणाम होता है, इसलिये किसी कला-कृति के ‘are’ (= भौतिक आकार) तथा श्रान्तरिक 
तत्व (= मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब तथा 'भाव”) को समझने के लिये उनके मूल--श्रर्थातू, कलाकार 
की अनुभूति का भ्रनुशीलन श्रपरिहायं है। किसी ललित-कला पंर शास्त्रीय दृष्टि से विचार 
करने के लिये उसको निम्नलिखित चार पक्षों का विश्लेषण आवश्यक है: (१) कलाकार द्वारा 
दुश्यमान जगत्‌ की प्राथमिक अनुभूति, (२) कलाकार द्वारा प्रयुक्त मूल उपादान, (३) उनः 
उंपादानों के द्वारा अभिव्यक्त होने वाला कला-कृति का आकार, और (Y) उस आकार' के 
माध्यम से.अनुभूत सहूदय के 'भाव' । जिस विश्लेषण में इनमें से किसी एक पक्ष की भी उपेक्षा 
करदी गई हो, उसको समग्र विश्लेषण नहीं कहा जा सकता, अतएव, कला का--कलाकार की 
अनुभूति से सम्बद्ध--यह पहलू भी विचारणीय g । । 


कलाकार तथा सहृदय की अनुभूति में प्राय: सादुश्य स्वीकार किया जाता है। afaa- 
कला के आलोचक प्रायः इस तथ्य को स्वीकार करते हैं कि कलाकार की भावनाएँ ही सहृदय के 
हृदय में संक्रमित होती gi भट्ट तोत का मत है कि काव्य एवं नाटक में नायक, कवि तथा 
सहृदय--इन तीनों का अनुभव समान होता है। भरतमुनि का 'भाव' का लक्षण भी इसी 
ग्रोर THT करता है। राजशेखर ने अपने ग्रन्थ--काब्य-मी मांसा' में कुछ ऐसे प्राचीन श्राचार्यो 
का उल्लेख किया है, जिनके ग्रनुसार कवि और भावक' में कोई मौलिक भेद नहीं माना जाता ।' 
आचार्य श्रभितवगुप्त भी कवि को सामाजिक के तुल्य ही मानते हैं । कुछ पाश्चात्य भ्रालोचकों 
- का भी मत है कि ager की प्रतृभूति कलाकार की अनुभूति की संक्षिप्त पुनरावृत्तिमात्र'' 
(recapitulation) होती है! salq, कलाकार जिस भावना से प्रेरित होकर कला-कृति के 
आकार' का निर्माण करता है, उस आकार को देखकर सहृदय भी उसी प्रकार की 'भावना' 
का अनुभव करता है। कला-कति की सफलता वस्तुतः, कलाकार तथा सहृदय के इस ATNA- 
साम्य पर ही निर्भर करती है । भारतीय आचायो के शब्दों में इस अनुभव-साम्य' को 'हृदय- 
संवाद' कहा जा सकता है । | 


क्रोचे भी कलाकार तथा सहृदय में विद्यमान 'कल्पना' की अभिन्‍नता स्वीकार करते हुँ । 
उनके अनुसार: कलाकार तथा asda की अभिव्यञ्जना' (Expression) में केवल परिस्थिति 
की भिन्नता का ही अन्तर -है, क्योंकि कलाकार के समक्ष अपने श्रन्तस्तल में कला से सम्बद्ध 
'अभिव्यञ्जना' के निर्माण का प्रश्न है; जबकि सहृदय के समक्ष, WUD हृदय में उस “अभिष्यण्जना' 
के रूप में 'पुननिर्माण' का । ललित-कला का अनुभव करा देने वाली प्रक्रिया को 'अ्रास्वादन' 
(Taste) कहते हैं; उस कलात्मक 'अभिव्यञजना' का निर्माण कराने वाली प्रक्रिया, प्रतिभा' 
कहलाती-है । दोनों प्रक्रियाएँ वस्तुतः एक समान ही होती हैं :-- 


१. Ro, ‘ahaa’ (go ६२) : “नायकस्य कवेः ओतुः समानो5नुसवस्ततः |” 
२. o, ato शा० (ato संस्क०, qo ७२) : “कबेरन्तगर्त भावं भावयन्‌ भाव उच्यते ।? 
२. “कः पुनरनयोमेंदो यत्‌ कविर्भावयति भावकश्च कविः, इत्याचार्याः ।” aro मी०, बड़ौदा deno, 
अध्याय ४, J १३ । 
v. “कविर्हिं सामाजिकतुल्य एव” अभि० aro, भाग-१, go २३४ | ` 
५. दे०, शिपले (Shipley) द्वारा सम्पादित Dictionary of World Lit., 9. 8: 
“Some have thought that aesthetic appreciation resembles in nature aes- 
thetic creation, the former being a recapitulation of artist's creative act." 


छ 
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“It is clear from the preceding theorem that the activity of judgment. 
which criticizes and recognizes the beautiful is identical with what produces 
it. The only difference lies in the diversity of circumstances, since in the one 
case it is a question of aesthetic production, in the other of reproduction."...... 
qur, “The activity which judges is called taste; the productive activity is called 
genius: genius and taste are, therefore, substantially identical.” (Croce’s 

Aesthetics, English Translation, page, ]20). 

इस प्रकार श्रधिकांश प्राच्य तथा पाश्चात्य समालोचको का मत है कि कलाकार की ललित 

कला के 'ग्राकार' क निर्माण से पहले की अनुभूति श्रौर सहृदय की उस 'आकार' को प्रत्यक्ष कर 

लेने के पश्चात्‌ की अनुभूति मूलतः एक-जंसी ही होती हैं । अतः स्पष्ट है कि कलात्मक अनुभूति 
में कलाकार एवं सहृदय--दोनों ही की अनुभूतियों का समावेश हो जाता है । ' 

यदि कलाकार तथा संहृदय की प्रतिभा” के विभिन्न स्तर हो ने के कारण, तथा उन दोनों 

के व्यक्तित्व की भिन्नता के कारण, या दोनों की प्रतिभाश्रों में स्वरूप भेद एवं विषय-भेद होने के 

कारण उन दोनों की अनुभूतियों की पूर्ण एकरूपता स्वीकार न भी की जा सके, तो भी उन दोनों 
की अनभ तियों में पारस्परिक सादश्य तो मानना! ही पड़ेगा । | 


यह भी कहा जा सकता है कि कलाकार जिन उपादानों के द्वारा अपनी भावनाओं को 
अभिव्यक्त करता है, उन उपादानों पर भी पृथक्तया विचार करना चाहिये । किन्तु इस कथन 
में भी प्रधिक सार नहीं है, क्योंकि कलाकार की प्रतिभा' के द्वारा परिवर्तित मूल उपादान ही 
कला-कृति के भौतिक आकार का निर्माण करते हैं। स्वतः, मूल उपादानों में कोई चमत्कार 
नहीं होता ; इसलिये कला-कृति के 'आकार' से पृथक्‌ उसके मूल उपादानों पर विचार करना 
. व्यथ है । 

इस प्रकार यह स्पष्ट है कि किसी कला-कृति पर उसकी अभिव्यक्ति, या आकार और 
उसकी अनुभूति या 'भाव--इन दोनों दृष्टियों से विचार किया जा सकता gi कला-कृति के 
'घभिव्यक्ति-पक्ष में उस कला के मूल उपादान, श्रौर उन उपादानों के माध्यम से प्रस्तुत हो जाने 
वाले उस कला के विशेष भौतिक एवं मानसिक 'आकार'--इन दोनों का, तथा उस कला के 
'अ्नभति' पक्ष में दृश्य जगत्‌ को देखकर कलाकार क श्रन्तःफरण में जाग्रत्‌ हो जाने वाली 
manfa और उस कला-कृति के भौतिक एबं मानसिक GIDRIXO को प्रत्यक्ष कर लेने के पश्चात्‌ - 
सहृदय के हृदय में प्रादुर्भूत हो जाने वाली ग्रनुभूति--इन दोनों ही भ्रनृभूतियों का समावेश हो 
जाता है । s 
कला के आकर्षण को आधारभत मान्यता 


पर्यक्त समस्या की आधारभूत मान्यता यह है कि साहित्य, संगीत एवं कला में ए 
सहज, स्वाभाविक तथा Hewat में भ्रनिवचनीय आकर्षण विद्यमान होता है। विश्लेषण की 
सुविधा के लिये इस विषय में दो बाते कही जा सकती हें; पहली, यह कि ललित-कला में agaa 


^ 


3. इस विषय में क्रोचे के निम्नलिखित वाक्य महत्त्वपूर्णं हैं :-- 
“But to posit a substantial difference between, genius and taste, between 
artistic production and reproduction would render both communication 
and judgment inconcievable. How could we judge what remained exter- 
nal to us ? How could that which is produced by a given activity be 
judged by a different activity." (Aesthetics. p. 2]) 


X + 


» 
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भावकों या सामाजिको को श्रपनी ओर आकर्षित कर लेने की सामथ्यं विद्यमान होती है, और 
ललित-कला की यह साम्यं ‘aga’ होती है--अर्थात्‌ उस कला के आकार के प्रादुर्भावं के साथ 
ही यह आकर्षण आविर्भूत हो जाता है। दूसरी, यह कि कला का यह आकषण कुछ अंशों में 
अनिवंचनीय', थवा सहृदय के केवल अपने अ्रनुभव से ही ‘Aaa’ ('स्वानुभवसंवेद्य ) भी होता 
& श्रब क्रमशः इस मान्यता के इन दोनों रूपों पर विचार किया जा सकता हे । 

ललित-कला के भ्राकर्षण की स्वाभाविकता को प्रकट करने के लिये at सम्भवतः किसी 
बाह्य प्रमाण की अपेक्षा नहीं है । यह बात तो कला के रमणीय 'श्राकार' की ओर सहृदयों के 
बारम्बार उन्मुख हो जाने से ही सिद्ध हो जाती है । हाँ, यह बात waar विचारणीय है कि 
कला के इस सहज भ्राकर्षण का हेतु क्या है ? aaga, अब हम ललित-कला क आकर्षण की उन 
प्रमुख विशेषताश्रों का उल्लेख करेंगे, जिनसे इस आकर्षण के मूल उद्गम पर प्रकाश पड़ता है । 
कलाग्रों का आकर्षण : सार्वभौम एवं सावकालिक 

कलात्मक भ्राकर्षण की एक मुख्य विशेषता यह है कि ललित-कला का स्वरूप STD 


. एवं सावंकालिक होता है । कलाकार भी यद्यपि इसी जगत्‌ का जीव है । वह जिस देश, जिस 


काल, और जिस संस्कृति m वातावरण में पलता है, उससे बिल्कुल पृथक भी नहीं रह सकता । 
अपने देश, काल एवं संस्कृति के परम्परागत संस्कारों तथा विश्वासों से, और श्रपनी सामाजिक 
परिस्थिति से भी वह प्रभावित होता है । उसकी कला-कृति में देशगत, कालगत एवं संस्कृतिगत 
विशेषताएँ भी परिलक्षित होती ही हँ, और इन्हीं विशेषताओं के कारण हम इन कला-कृतियों को 
भारतीय, यूरोपीय अथवा चीनदेशीय, प्राचीन, अर्वाचीन अथवा श्राधुनिक कह सकते हे; और सच 
तो यह है कि कलाकारों के इन सस्कारों, विश्वासों और सामाजिक पृष्ठभूमि को बिना समभे हुए, 
उनकी कला-कृति का सम्यक्‌ श्राकलन एवं सही मूल्याङकन नहीं किया जा सकता। यह सब 
सत्य है । फिर भी, प्रत्येक उत्कृष्ट कला-कृति श्रपनी इन समस्त सीमाओं एवं बन्धनों को स्वतः 
ही छिन्न-भिन्न कर डालती है। सामयिक परिस्थिति के इस अतिक्रमण के कारण ही किसी कला- 
कृति में एक चिरनस्थायी और सार्वभौम आकर्षण आविभंत हो जाता है d 


इस' देश-काल सम्बन्धी 'परिस्थिति-निरपेक्षता' के आधार पर कला की श्राक्ृतियों में वह 
विलक्षणता उद्भूत हो जाती है, जिसके कारण स्वयं विशिष्ट आकारों से समन्वित होने पर भी 
ये कलाएँ सब कालों एवं सब देशों के सहूदयों को सामान्य मानवीय 'भाव-भूमि' पर पहुंचा कर 
अपूर्व श्रानन्द प्रदान HT सकती हैं इस तथ्य की पुष्टि के लिये होमर, कालिदास, शेक्सपीयर 
आदि क काव्य एवं नाटक, भ्रजन्ता के चित्र, सारनाथ की भगवान्‌ बुद्ध की प्रतिमा, आगरा का 
ताजमहल इत्यादि कला-कृतियाँ उपस्थित की जा सकती हें । ये इस अनन्त कला-जगत्‌ क थोड़े 
से उपलक्षणमात्र हैं। ये कला-कृतियाँ श्राज भी उसी प्रकार सहृदयों के तन को पुलकित, मन 
को प्रमुदित, और जीवन को कृताथ करती हुँ, जिस प्रकार कि अपने निर्माण के समय में करती 
रही होंगी । यहाँ तक कि प्रागेतिहासिक काल के पर्वत की कन्दराग्रों में चित्रित उन आदिम 
चित्रों का भी इस.प्रसङ्क में उल्लेख किया जा सकता है, जिनका आकर्षण आज भी उतना ही है, 
जितना उस समय में रहा होगा, जब किये चित्र बनाये गये थे । | 


जब हम भौतिक विज्ञान के क्षेत्र में प्राचीन मान्यताओं की आधुनिक काल के वेज्ञानिक 
सिद्धान्तों के साथ तुलना करते हँ, तो ललित-कलाओं के इस सार्वभौम एवं सार्वकालिक 'ग्राकर्षण 
का स्वरूप और भी स्पष्ट हो जाता है । प्राचीनक़ाल की रसायन GIO, भौतिक शास्त्र, ज्योतिष 
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शास्त्र आदि से सम्बन्ध रखने वाली धारणाएँ, आज के वैज्ञानिक -सिद्धान्तों के समक्ष केवल मनोरञ्जन 
एवं ऐतिहासिक gaga का ही विषय रह गई हैं, किन्तु उस प्राचीनकाल की ही कला-कृतियों 
के विषय में यह बात नहीं कही जा सकती ५ उनमें जो गतिशील (Dynamic) सौन्दर्य, और 
जो प्रतिक्षण नवीन-नवीन रूप धारण कर लेने वाली रमणीयता! wu प्राचीन काल में भ्रभिव्यक्त 
होती थी, वह इतना समय बीत जाने पर और भी अधिक उज्ज्वल रूप में आज भी प्रकट होती 
हुई दिखलाई देती है । 


इस प्रकार यह स्पष्ट है कि ललित-कलाएँ दिक, काल एवं व्यक्तिगत बन्धनों से सर्वथा 
स्वतन्त्र, और मनुष्य की सर्वसामान्य भावनाओं का मनोरम प्रतीक होती हें, और इसलिये प्रत्येक 
उत्कृष्ट कला-कृति चिर-नवीन, चिर-मनोहर एवं चिर-श्रास्वाद्य होती है । 


कलात्मक saafi की अ्रनिवचनीयता 


ऊपर उत्कृष्ट कला-कृति के विषय में उस कृति की दिक्‌-कालादि के बन्धन से स्वतन्त्रता 
का उल्लेख किया गया है । वस्तुतः, कला का देश-कालादि के बन्धन से स्वातन्त्र्य ही उसको 
कुछ अंशों तक अनिवंचनीय बना देता है । जहाँ तक कला के भौतिक '्राकार' का प्रश्न 
है, उसका निर्वचन या विश्लेषण किया जा सकता है । और सच तो यह है कि लक्षण-ग्रन्थों 
में जितने भी कला-सम्बन्धी सिद्धान्तो का प्रतिपादन किया जाता है, प्रायः वे सभी सिद्धान्त वस्तुतः, 
कला के इस भौतिक पक्ष का ही निर्वचन करते हैं । कला के उपरिनिदिष्ट मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” 
में भी सहृदय के मानस की विविध भावनाएँ सम्पृक्त हो जाती हैं, WU इस पक्ष का निर्वचन 
भी अत्यन्त कठिन है । किन्तु इस 'मानसिक प्रतिबिम्ब” के द्वारा agaa जिस 'कलात्मक naaf 
में निमग्न हो जाता है, उसका विश्लेषण तो हो ही नहीं सकता ag कलात्मक अनुभूति” 
तो केवल “स्वसंवेद्य” ही होती gi जिस प्रकार गंगा गुड़ के श्रास्वाद को प्रकट नहीं कर सकता, 
उसी प्रकार सर्वांश नें उस श्रनृभति का विश्लेषण करने में भाषा असमर्थ ही रहती है । 


भारतीय श्राचार्यो के 'रसानुभूति' के विवेचन से इस कलात्मक अनुभूति को भाषा के द्वारा 
प्रकटीकरण में जो .कठिनता है, वह स्पष्ट हो जाती है। WE नायक अ्रभिनबगप्त एवं मम्मट जसे 
आचार्य भी "wr नो अनुभूति के प्रकरण में उस अनुभूति के केवल आकार --आर्थात्‌ विभाव, 
अन्‌ भाव इत्यादि का, और लौकिक 'रति' इत्यादि स्थायी भावों का वर्णनमात्र करते हँ ये आचायं 
भी इस 'रसात्मक अनुभूति' का केवल सहृदयमात्र से संवेद्य जो विशिष्ट स्वरूप है, उसको यथावत्‌ 
उसके सम्पूर्ण रूप में भाषा के द्वारा प्रकट कर देने में श्रपने श्राप को अ्रसमर्थ ही पाते Ti वे उस 
श्रलौकिक अनुभूति को केवल स्थायी भावों विभावों इत्यादि का साधारणीकरण' बतलाकर 
se अनुभूति की ओर केवल संकेत ही तो wwe? i साधारणीकरण' का विस्तृत विवेचन ' 
यहाँ सम्भव - नहीं God» यहाँ प्रसद्भवश केवलं इतना कथन ही पर्याप्त है कि 'काव्य के 
` रसानुभव' में, लोक नें स्थायी भावों, विभावों इत्यादि का किसी विशेष व्यक्ति, देश, काल आदि 
के साथ जो सम्बन्ध पाया जाता है, उसकी समाप्ति हो जाती है। लोक के ये असाधारण, 
अर्थात्‌ देश, कालादि विशिष्ट विभावादि काव्य में अपने साधारण, सवंसामान्य अथवा निविशेष रूप 
में अनुभव के विषय बनते हें । दूसरे शब्दों में, भारतीय आचार्यो का भी, सम्भवतः, यही अभिमत 
है-कि 'रसानुभूति' दिक्‌-कालादि के बन्धनों से परिच्छिन्न नहीं होती । 


१, “ga qa स्न्नवतामुपेति, तदेव रूपं रमणीयतायाः V? --शिशुपालबधम्‌ (४-१७) । ` 
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भारतीय आचायो के द्वारा 'रसानुभूति को केवल “्यङ्गच' मानने का ALTA प्रक्ारान्तर 
से इस अनुभूति को अपरिमेय' एवं अपरिसीम मानता ही है । दूसरे शब्दों में, इस तथ्य को 
स्वीकार कर लेना हैं कि बह सहृदय के केवल अपने हृदय से संवेद्य, फलतः भ्रनिवंचनीय होती है। 
कला का समीक्षक उस अनुभूति की भौतिक परिस्थितियों का ही विश्लेषण कर सकता है, 
उदाहरणार्थं, 'रसानभूति' के प्रसङ्ग में केवल विभाव, अनुभाव आदि का निर्देशमात्र कर सकता 
है। दूसरा कार्य, जो इस 'अन्‌भति' के विषय में किसी समीक्षक द्वारा किया जा सकता है--- 
यह है, इस अनुभूति के अवसर पर होने वाली agar की एक विशेष प्रकार की मानसिक 
प्रक्रिया--उदाहरणाथं, उपर्युक्त 'रसानुभूति' के प्रसङ्ग में सहदय के हृदय-संवाद', तन्मयता एवं 
आस्वाद्यमानता के क्रम'--का उल्लेख मात्र कर देना । इस प्रकार जो वास्तविक अनुभूति है 
वह तो सवथा अनिवंचनीय ही रहती है ! 


किन्तु यह समझ लेना कि कला-सम्बन्धी अ्नभति का यह अनिवंचनीय तत्त्व इस धरती 
से.बाहर की कोई अलौकिक या दिव्य वस्तु है, भून ही होगी । कविता के 'रस' एवं कलात्मक 
अनुभूति को प्रायः अलौकिक कह दिया जाता है; ईस 'अलौकिक' शब्द से कुछ ऐसा भ्रम-सा हो 
जाता है कि यह कुछ ऐसी अनुभूति होगी, जो केवल गिने-चुने, समाधिस्थ योगी के समान, किसी 
असाधारण व्यक्ति को ही होती होगी । 'ब्रह्मानन्द-सहोदर' शब्द ने इस भ्रम को और भी श्रधिक 
बढ़ाने में सहायता की है । वस्तुतः इस अनुभूति की यह 'अ्लौकिकता' अथवा -ब्रह्मानन्द-सहोदरता 
केवल अर्थवाद ही है । स्वभावतः 'रसानुभूति' के प्रसङ्ग में 'अलौकिक' शब्द का अर्थ 'लोक-बाह्य 
कदापि नहीं है । किन्तु इसका अभिप्राय केवल इतना ही है कि कलात्मक एबं ‘ta’ की अनुभूति इस 
लोक की होते हुए भी, इस लोक की साधारण प्रतिदिन की अनुभूतियों से ऊंचे स्तर की अनुभूति है । 
यह मानवीय भावनाओं की 'सावारणीभूत' अनुभूति है । यह एक ऐसी अनुभूति है, जिसमें लोक 
के विविध प्रयोजनों, स्वार्थो, संस्कारों एवं विश्वासों से, तथा व्यक्तिगत संकीर्णताओं एवं परिस्थिति 
के बन्धनों से ऊपर उठकर ager 'भावों' की सर्वसामात्य-'साधारणीभूत--अनुभूति में 
सर्वात्मना निमग्न हो जाते हे । 


जगत्‌ में सुन्दरता, भव्यता एवं उदात्तता के अतिरिक्त, कुरूपता, बीभत्सता और भयानकता 
भी है। पर स्वभावतः उनकी ओर कोई भी उन्मख नहीं होता । किन्तु किसी कला में जब 
जीवन का यह कुरूप, बीभत्स एवं भयानक रूप अभिव्यक्त होता है, तब यह स्पष्ट है कि agaa 
उसके 'रस' का आस्वादन करते हें । एसा क्यों होता है ? पाश्चात्य आलोचना के इतिहास में 
सम्भवतः, सबसे पहले श्ररस्तु ने विशेषतः 'काँमेडी' (Comedy) क प्रसङ्ग में, उपस्थित हो 
जाने वाले कुरूप एवं हास्यास्पद के विश्लेषण में, इस विषय की मीमांसा की थी । तब से अब 
तक अनेक बार पाश्चात्य मनीषियों ने इस समस्या का पर्यालोचन किया है । यहाँ केवल इतना 
कह देना पर्याप्त है कि जीवन और जगत्‌ में जो कुछ सुन्दर, भव्य एवं उदात्त है, वह तो Wem 
में प्रकट होता ही है ; परन्तु साथ ही कुरूप इत्यादि की अभिव्यक्ति भी इन merui को परिधि 
से बाहर नहीं है । यूरोप के साहित्य में तो अत्यन्त प्राचीनकाल से ही इस कुरूप एवं हास्यास्पद 
के आधार पर कॉमेडी नामक एक विशेष प्रकार के दृश्य काव्य की रचना होती चली राई है। 





१, यदि यह “व्यंग्य? अपरिमेय न होता, तो इसका सरलता से आचार्य महिमभट्ट द्वारा प्रतिपादित 
अचुमितिवाद? में अन्तर्भाव दो सकता था, और “व्यञ्जना? को अनुमान से पृथक व्यापार मानने Ghi 
आवश्यकता न होती | 


A. आचाय अभिनवगुप्त की 'रस-विवेचना? में इस प्रकार के क्रम का स्पष्ट निर्देश मिलता है । 
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भारतीय आाचायों के अनुसार भी केवल हास्य ही “रस नहीं है, प्रत्यृत साधारणतया श्रप्रिय-- 
'बीभत्स' और 'भयानक' भी 'रस' हँ । काव्य-कला की क्षमता उन्हें भी श्रास्वादन के योग्य बना 
देती है । इससे यह स्पष्ट हो जाता है कि ललितकला में कोई ऐसा तत्त्व अवश्य होता है 
जो कुरूप इत्यादि को भी आस्वाद्य बना देता है। यह बात भी कला के अनिवंचनीय चमत्कार 
की ओर ud करती है। _ 


कला के अनिवेंचनीय चमत्कार का स्रोत 


कला के इस चामत्कारिक स्रोत की मीमांसा भारतवष और यूरोप में निरन्तर होती रही 
है । अनेक मनीषियों ने ललित-कला के चमत्कार के स्रोत की गवेषणा का प्रयत्न किया है । 
इस महान्‌ प्रयत्न के फलस्वरूप समय-समय पर भारतवर्ष तथा यूरोप में ललित-कला-सम्बन्धी अनेक 
' सिद्धान्तों की उद्भावना हुई है। भारतवर्ष में एतिहासिक क्रम से 'रस', gee’, 'रीति एवं 
गुण', 'ध्वनि' और “वक्रोक्ति आदि सिद्धान्त प्रचलित gua यूरोप में भी श्रपने विशेष ढंग से 
HATA के चमत्कार के रहस्य को समझने का प्रयास किया गया । वहाँ कभी तो इस चमत्कार को 
'दिव्य-प्रेरण' (‘divine inspiration’) ‘कला के इन्द्रजाल' (‘illusion of art?) अथवा 
agU (‘mimesis’) आदि Ñ संनिहित माना गया, तो कभी इसको 'एक में श्रनेक के समन्वय” 
(unity in variety) के प्राचीन यूनानी दर्शन के सिद्धान्त के भ्रनुसार, किसी कला-कृतिं के 
अनेक AST के भ्रपते अङ्गी के साथ 'सम-मातृत्व' अथवा 'सामञ्जस्य' (Symmetry or harmony 
of parts) पर श्राधारित कहा गया ।' कभी कलाश्रों में प्रकट होने वाले इस अनिर्वचनीय तत्त्व 
को “भव्य एवं उदात्त" (Sublime) कहकर इसके रहस्य के उद्घाटन का प्रयत्न किया गया, 
तो कभी सफल आन्तरिक '्रभिव्यञ्जना (Expression) को ही ललित-कला का एकमात्र 
स्वरूप माना गया है । | 


उपर्युक्त सिद्धान्तों की समीक्षा से पता चलता है कि प्रायः ये सभी सिद्धान्त या तो | 


ललितकला के आकार' या भाव, या इन दोनों के समन्वय में इन HATA के चमत्कार का 
अन्वेषण करते हें। इस प्रकार हमारी समस्या का यथार्थ स्वख्प--जंसा कि इस निबन्ध 
में भी पृष्ठ 8 पर कहा जा चुका है--यही है कि ललित-कला के चमत्कार का केन्द्र इन कलाओऔं 
का आकार है; या उस “आकार से उद्बुद्ध हो उठने वाले भाव; या इन दोनों का समन्वित 
रूप ? दूसरे शब्दों में, सौन्दर्यानुभूति में दृश्य वस्तु, अर्थात्‌ कला-कृति का आकार' आकर्षक 
होता है ; अथवा तज्जन्य द्रष्टा के Hedge की 'भावनाएँ'; अथवा द्रष्टा एवं दृइ्य--दोनों का 
सामञ्जस्यः ? | 


[अगले निबन्धों में ललित-कला की उपर्युक्त मौलिक समस्या के समाधान पर प्राच्य 
एवं पाइचात्य कला-समीक्षकों की दृष्टि से विचार करने का प्रयत्न किया जावेगा] 


ms 


१. ये सभी सिद्धान्त यूनान की कला-सम्बन्धी प्राचीन आलोचना में उपलब्ध होते हैं, विशेष रूप से 
सुकरात, प्लेटो तथा अरस्तू के अनेक ग्रन्थों में । 

२. इस सिद्धान्त का प्रवर्त लाँगीनस्‌ (Longinus) था | 

यह सिद्धान्त mb के विख्यात ग्रन्थ ‘Aesthetics’ में मिलता है | 

क्रोचे इस प्रश्‍न को सौन्दर्य शास्त्र का एक ऐसा प्रश्‍न मानता है, जिस पर aga मतभेद है : 

‘The relation between matter and form, or between content and form, as 

is generally said, is one of the most disputed questions in Aesthetics. Does. 

the aesthetic fact consists of content alone, or of form alone, or of both. 

together ?” —Croce’s ‘Aesthetics’; Eng. Trans. ([953 edn.) p. 3. 
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MISUSE OF COOPERATIVE GREDIT* 


| Dro NATH RAM 
Dept. of Agricultural Economics, R. B. S. College, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the context of cooperative credit ‘misuse’ is taken to mean the use of 
credit available from the cooperative societies for purposes other than those 


stated in the applications, or fot which loans were issued?. 


The present study covers 38 cases, 0 small (0-5 acres), ll Medium-sized 
{5-]0 acre), 8 Medium-Large (!0-I5 acres) and 9 large (l5 acres and above). 
This is the total number of farmer-members of the village Nanpur, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Large-sized Society, Midhakur Ltd., Agra District. 
The reference period is 964-65. In this paper an attempt is being made to 
analyze the factors which are vital and are responsible for the misuse of co- 
operative credit. The factors that have been analyzed are: |. Gap between 
_the time of actual need and that of the issue of Loans, 2. Form of loans, 3. In- 
adequacy of Loans, 4. Lack of proper supervision, and 5. some other factors. 
Being a localized and smaller study the value of the conclusions is limited to 
the extent the study represents general situation. | 


GAP BETWEEN THE TIME OF ACTUAL NEED AND THE lssuE OF LOANS 


The difference in the time of actual credit needs of farmers and that of 
the issue of loans is one of the factors in misuse. Credit needs arise at many 
times in a year; and in actual practice credit is distributed only once in a year, 
and that too is not at the time of farmer's needs but according to the conveni- 
ence of credit distribution by the Society. It is clear from table I. 





* — 'This study has been made and this paper has been prepared at the R. B. 5, School of 
Economics and Sociology, Bichpuri, Agra, under the guidance of Dr. D. S. Chauhan. 


i. The use of the word ‘misuse’ (with a value connotation) indicates that there is an 
implied assumption that loans are issued for genuine purposes, or real needs; and 
the purposes stated in the loan applications are genuine and real. 
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Showing the gap betweer the timings of needs and the issue of loans from the Society 





Gap | 
FR Amount "T 
Size No. of Time cf actual = ded Time of| ofloan - 
Group Gases n2ed "UR ) loan issued] issued | Average | Amount 
(Rs. (Rs.) duration (Rs.) 
(days) 
(i) I5:ih June- 30 July- 8, 000 20 [3,008 
ही July 29 2i,000 | I5 Aug. 
l (ii) Sept. 20- 
Cect. 38 20, 000 * 20,000 
f (i) June }5- July 30- 
J aly 20 22,000 | Aug. l5. [6,500 20 5,500 
B. Il 
(ii) Sept. 20- 
Oct 20,000 * 20,000 
C. 8 i) Jene 33- July l- ~ 
July 20 6,000 | Aug. I5. [6,000 ]0 
(ii) Sept. 20- : 
Oct. 38. [8,000 * I8,0090 
D. 9 (i) June I5- July l- 
July 20. 8,000 | July I5 [8,000 [0 
(it) Sept. 20- l 
Oct. ।ए8 ]3,500 * I3,500 


rs 





* Since the loans were not issued at all the question of gap does not arise in these 
cases. 


The above table shows that the time gap and the gap in terms of money 
in group Ais the highest. The main reason is that these small farmers applied 
for creditin time. They did not belong to the Director’s or the President’s 
group. Therefore, because of undervaluation of their ‘Haisyat’ they got less 
amount, and that even too late.. In group A and B, the gapis not only due 
to the weak position but also düe to intentions of some administrative personnel. 
This gap is a created gap, while in other two groups the gap is not a created 
one because some Directors etc., are from this group who are economically 
and politically stronger -han those groups. 


Secondly, the time gap is created by the staff of the society only. The 
staff collects the application forms of those members who-have repaid their: 
loan completely, and abo collects applications of those members who have 
not repaid their loans. The staff members create a gap of time to earn some 
extra money. Ifthe members (who have not repaid) give some extra amount 
of money to please them then they issue loans to them in the first instance 
(which is illegal) and issue credit late to others (who have repaid completely 
their previous loans). This is the practice of administrative staff only. By 


- 
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manipulating a time gap the staff creates chances in which the number 
of needs of farmers arise, and thus the amount of credit becomes less for the 
needs by that time, i.e., the needs get maginfied. And due to the press- 
ing needs for credit the farmers leave some portion of credit to please the staff, 


Looking to the dates of applications for loans and the dates on which 
loans are issued the official records give a clear evidence that the gap was 
insignificant, hardly two weeks, and in many cases still less, which amounts to 
mean that the problem of delay has been solved. But the reality is far from 
it. The most important being proccdurial matters, e. g., members of particular 
villages are given definite date of issue of loans, they have to apply and get 
loans mostly on those dates only. Besides, members are generally denied loans 
till other members of their village have cleared up their past loans.? 


In group B the time gap is the same, but the money gap is comparatively 
lower. Actually these farmers applied I0 days after the time fixed for applica- 
tions of the small farmers. But allof them belonged to the dominant party of 
the village, and their applications were filled by one man who was the leader 
of the party at that time. So the timè gap was minimised ; and there was 
smaller money gap, because the farmers borrowed .from the Secretary of the 
Society privately.? 


In the groups C and D the time gap is only of 30 days. The 
main reason is that these farmers were related together and also belonged to 
the dominant group. They were doing private moneylending, and used to. 
help in the recovery of cooperative credit. Therefore, they got the required 
amount of credit earlier than others. Itis primarily because of their position 
and influence. 


From the foregoing table itis also clear that the main seasons of financial 
requirements are two: the Kharif season and the Rabi season, the timings when 
demand concentrates are: May-June and September-October. These four months 
are the main periods of the year when farm activity is greater and farmers 
require more financial help. But according to the existing practice loans are 
issued only oncea year, i.e., in the Kharif season, and in the remaining 


2. Cooperative Credit—An Appraisal by Dr. D. S. Chauhan, Agra Univ. F. Res 
(Letters), XI (II): 85-96, July 963. 


3. The Secretary, the President and the Directors organized together to create a large 
time gap due to which the members were compelled by the pressing need for money. 
In this condition the member went to the Society again to get money. Some 
middlemen hinted to the members to give some money to Secretary and other staff 
to please them and in this way to get money early. The members of Group A and 
B left Rs. 300 for the officials and non-official to please them and to issue money 
earlier, This money was earned only due to a large time gap. These administra- 
tive persons thaught it to be their efficiency to earn in this way. Thus, they do 
not issue credit in the required kind and under the prescribed limit and on the 
demand of the farmers. Intentionally they issue credit late only for their extra 
earning because creation of gap is their main source, 
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period of the year farmers generally do not get any financial help from the 
Society, though there is a statutory provision for that. | 

The Cooperative Credit Society issues loans somewhere in the. month 
of July. But there is a condition that every applicant must have repaid the 
previous years’ loan upto 3lst May of the year. But in this period there are 
two possibilities to get cash in hand for the repayment of Society’sloan. One 
is to sell one’s produce (Rabi) in the market and another is to borrow cash 
from other sources. In the year I964-65, 60% of farmer-members borrowed 
from the private moneylenders at. higher rates of interest which varied from. 
Rs. 3°00% to 3°50% per month. When farmers got fresh loans from the 
cooperative the money was returned with interest to the moneylenders. This 
situation arises because of the bad marketing arrangements. 


Forms oF LOANS 
Tt is also an important factor in the misuse of cooperative credit. Loans 
are mostly issued in the form of cash and very little in the form in which 
farmers require. Itis correctly stated that “Agricultural Credit is a problem 
when it cannot be obtained it is also a problem when it can be had but in 
| TABLE 2 | 
Showing the form of loans and Misuse 




















is Loan required in Loan issued in form Degree of Misuse 
ize 
group 
Kind Cash | Total Kind Cash | Total Purpose Rs. |Misuse 
* Rs. Rs. , Rs. | Rs. (96) 
A. (i) Wheat — 2000 Manure ]800 | 800 | (i) Purchased | 500 
L0%, Wheat 
(ii) Gram | — J (ii) Consume | 400) 
I 
(iii) Manure 7| 25:0 
; Add 00 J 
B. | (i) Seed = | | 
(ii) Manure| — f ।6500 " [6500 [6500 (३) Lent ०० |I6500 | 00 
Í higher rate f 
"M ak 9600 | 9600 | (i) Seed. 8600 | (i) Sold seed 
- Rs. 8600 & Manure | I960 | 20 
(ii) Manure | 960 
Rs. 960 
D. bes i8000 }[8000 | (i) Seed 
Rs. 6200 i6200 | (i) Sold seed 
& manure | 3000 | I6:3 
(ii) Manure !800 i 
Rs. |800 


ARN TE ER TO LEE I TOT IS RR ied 
4, This situation occurs when farmers are in need of money but the Society does not 
issue in time. Therefore, farmers borrow from the private agencies to fulfill their 
urgent needs. And they repay them after getting Society's loans. In reality it 
becomes the first stage of utilization of the funds borrowed from the Gooperative, 
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such a form that is not required. So on the whole it does more harm than 
good.5 It may be said that in India thereisa two-fold problem of inadequacy and 
unsuitability, that is perennially presented by agricultural credit." Credit is 
often misused by farmers if it is not issued in required kind. The table 2 
establishes this contention. l 

It is seen that farmers of A group misused credit to the extent of 25%. 
The main reason was that credit was not issued in the required amount and 
in the required kind. Therefore, it was used for other purposes. Farmers of 
B group misused to the extent of I0)%. The main reason was that they 
lended cooperative funds on . high rate of interest to others only due to the 
late issue. Due to late issue the most advantageous use of credit for farmers 
of this group was moneylending. In the group C, the degree of misuse is lower 
than that in the groups A and B. The reason is that 80% credit was issued in the 
required kind and also at the time of need. In group D, the degree of misuse 
is only I6-3%, i.e., the lowest. The main reason in these cases is that these 
farmers are comparatively large, and in these cases the cooperative loans were 
found to be cases of over-financing. The needs were not genuine; they took : 
loans because funds were easily and cheaply available. In a general situation 
of credit scarcity in Indian agriculture over-financing may appear to be a 
bit strange. Butthe present study revealed such a situation in some cases; 
and it was found to be a factor in the misuse of credit in technical sense 
(though not in economic sense, since it was a safer and quite remunerative form 
of use of funds for those farmers).’ 


INADEQUACY OF LOANS 
Inadequacy of Cooperative Credit was also found ‘to be a factor in 
misutilization. | 
TABLE 3 
Showing the inadequacy and non-availability of Cooperative Credit at the tim? of need 

















. Quantitatively Jd. Available 
Size Case | Adeq- Inadeq- In Not iu 
Group No. ate ९५ „uate % Time vA Time ०0 
l (No.): (No.) i 
A )0 l 2 20°0 8 80:0 | 4 40:0 6 50'0 
B I 3 | 27:2 8 | 72-0 | 3 27:2 8 | 722 
C 8 l 2*5 7 87:0 2 25:0 6 75:0 
D 9 ] lo 8 88:8 2 22:0 x X 77:0 


— किला आज a ee eer” | oe i P! ED | NE — | TE E | MÀ 96 rts Ü——À — | À——À A M a | —— à MÀ | erm —Í——ÀÀ | — EE — a 


Total 7 ig;4 | 3} '। 8$:8 lI 28'9 27 7l 


5. All India Rural Credit Survey Committees, Vol. II, p. I5I, 954. 


6. The kind-creditis good not only to the farmers but also to suppliers because it 
ensures the correct use of credit and to some extent ensures the credit repayment. 


‘7. The form of loan which was available in the society for the farmers, that was not 
‘ issued to the small and medium farmers (in which form they wanted). Their share 
of seed was taken by the large and big farmers earlier in the form of credit (because 
they were also members) and they sold them on high prices and lent them on 
‘Savaya’. These smaller and Medium farmers got credit late when their needs 
were fulfilled by other groups of farmers. For this work (late and early issue) the 
staff, President and Director got some extra money for pocket expenses. This trick 

is played.by administrative persons only. i 
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Inadequacy of cooperative credit is clear from table I. In addition 

_to that the foregoing table 3 also shows that there were only 7 members, 

(8°4°% of the total) who expressed that cooperative credit is adequate, and 

there were 3], or 8:694 members who expressed that Cooperative Credit was 

inadequate in view of their requirements. In the different groups of farmers 
the proportion varied between 72:294 to 88:894. 


~ 


Again, om the whole, out of 40 members ] ] members felt that credit was 
available in time and 27, or 7I:I% felt that it was issued late. In the case 
of different grcups the proportions were 60%, 72°20%, 75% and 77% respec- 
tively. 


3 
LACK OF PROPER SUPERVISION 


It is seen that once the credit is issued to members they are not asked for 
what purpose they have used the funds, whether the purposes are productive or 
unproductive, and whether agricultural or non-agricultural. Neither do 
borrowers know under what headings their names have been entered while 
mentioning the purpose of loan in the application forms; nor does the managing 
committee, or the Supervisor take the trouble to tell the farmers the purposes 
for which the ioans have been granted. Farmers utilize funds wherever they 
like; no superv-sion, no guidance and no efforts for the proper use, etc., are 
made. 


SOME OTHER FACTORS IN MISUSE 


Burden of Old Debt: 


Due to tae untimely credit distribution and its inadequacy members 
borrow from tke private agencies to fulfill their pressing needs for money. After 
sometime when the society issues to them private agencies take'this amount 
from farmers in the repayment of their loans. Thus, funds move from the 
cooperative scciety to the private agencies, and the members become a media 
of flow of this money. Thus, due to the burden of old debt cooperative credit 
is used, in many cases, in the payment of old debts, and not for the real 
purpose of issu?. 


SOME STRANGE SITUATIONS 


During the period of study farmers were found to be facing a very strange 
situation. In :he records of the society there is very little gap between the 
dates of applications and those of issue of the loans. From the official records 
one cannot jucge the wide gap, since they show that credit is issued to the 
members within few days of applying. But the reality, on the practical plane, 
is different. Members ordinarily cannot get loans earlier than IO to 25 days 

8. The measurement of inadequacy is based on opinion research, and as such it is 
related to specific situations of technological development and farmers’ own 
compreaensions (which are conditioned by their range of experiences) and hence are 


limited In view of developmental needs they are relatively less. Hence correctly 
Speaking inadequacy is under-assessed. 
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of applying. In between this time ordinarily the genuine need is over, orit 
has been fulfilled with the help of the private agencies, to whom the payment is 
made at higher cost. And many needs cannot be anticipated much in advance. 
This wide gap in terms of delay and under financing affects the farmers not 
only financially (because, they have taken the money from moneylenders) but 
also affects the total crop production, because crops are not sown in time, 
and inputs fall short. And thus, the total production is reduced. 


On an average, the Central Cooperative Bank disposes of the applications 
from the primary credit cooperatives within a week orso. Actually the delay 
occurs at the hands of the managing committees of the primary societies. Even 
in the cooperative law it is objectionable to -keep the amount in such a way. 
In actual practice it was found to be the common feature. Actually when the 
Managing Committee calls a general meeting, which is obligatory, applications 
are filled for fresh loans in that very meeting. After a few days the Central 
Cooperative Bank sanctions the loan to the primary society, and in actual 
practice it is generally disbursed not on one day as shown in the cash-book 
. but slowly and slowly. The practice is that whosoever comes takes the loan 
from the Pradhan, who keeps that amount with him. 


In practice the Cooperative funds have become a process of earning 
interest and a good side-business for some borrowing member. When the 
society issues loans late, and the needy persons do not get it in time, they 
borrow from other members, who get loans earlier and have no need for money. 
In that period they think that lending is the safest and the best use of this 
money. Hence it is surprising to find that private moneylending by a spe- 
cific class of members with the cooperative funds in gaining ground. Probably 
this explains the growing extent of rural credit by agriculturist moneylenders 
(and the gradual substitution of professional moneylenders) in the recent studies 
of rural credit. 


THE RELATIVE ROLE OF FACTORS 


From the foregoing discussion it follows that there are three main factors 
in misuse. In both the popular and the professional literature on the subject 
they are termed as—(;) Gap between the time of actual need and the issue of 
loans, (77) Form of loans, and (iii) Inadequacy of loans. The other factors are 
linked with them, and may be termed as subsidiary. But out of these the time gap 
is the most important factor, and, as the previous analysis shows, it is the 
end-result of the organised action of the administrative authorities of the 
cooperatives. 


There were many inconveniences to the members through which these 
factors have played varying roles and directly caused, or indirectly helped the 
misuse of cooperative credit. Really speaking Cooperative Credit is basically 
developmental in nature, znd we aim at creating credit demand on the part of 
^ farmers to modernize their agriculture. But in the present study we found 
that in actual practice the administrative personnel did not create credit 
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demand for modernizing agriculture. On the other hand they intentionally 
created large time-gaps for credit, in which they could have some extra earn- 
ings. They created situations which compelled the farmers to borrow and to 
leave some extra money for the staff to getthe work done. After paying this 
price the farmers became free to use or misuse the credit, and the staff used to 
write in their reports, or notes, that they have used the credit correctly. This 
situation of misuse is the outcome of the time-gap. ‘The other factors are also 
the end-result of this time-gap situation. 


Coming to the finer shades of analysis of relative role of factors the two 
authentic empirical evidences, known to the author, relating to the misuse of 


‘cooperative credit (in chronological order) are: one provided by Dr: Chau- 


han's study of the Utilization of Cooperative Credit and the other provided by 
the Programmes Evaluation Organization's study. The former pin-points on 
the element of ‘time-gap’ (calling it a problem essentially of synchronization). 
And the latter's focal point is the compelling situation, which is termed as the 
‘weak economic position’ of farmers. Probing these points further, on the basis 
of the evidence revealed by the present study, we are inclined to feel that the 
specific situations revealed by both these studies are, no doubt, correct, but it 
is important to note that these situations are mainly created situations. And in 


this process (of creating such situations artificially, or through manipulation) the 


role of the administrative staff is of the basic and maximum importance. The log- 
ical conclusion of the present study, therefore, is that the misuse of Cooperative 
Credit is mainly due to lack of proper administration? of the Cooperative 
Credit. To put it in a simple and direct language: administrative failure is 
mainly responsible for the misuse of Cooperative Credit. 


9, Inimproper administration both inefficiency and corruption (which is penetrating 
in local administration) are included. To our mind the latter is more significant. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF FUNCTIONAL ARITHMETICAL ABILITY 
IN THE MEMBERS OF BOTH THE SEXES 


BIPIN BEHARI ASTHANA 
Department of Psychology, St. John's College, Agra. 


AIM OF THE STUDY 


The main object of this paper. is to examine the differences in the func- 
tional number ability in the members of the opposite sex. 


Functional arithmetical ability involves the capacity to use number 
system in making more precise measurement ofall kinds, involving money and 
the interchange of goods, calculations of time and distance, construction of 
objects of all kinds, and in many other situations. ^ 


It is generally believed that innate differences exist in the functional 
. number ability of the members of the opposite sex and that the men students 
are superior to women students and, on the whole, do better in science subjects— 
physics, chemistry and mathematics. Therefore the main problem of this 
paper is :— | 

Are the men students superior to women students in their ability to solve 
arithmetical problems? 


There are still others who believe that the members of the opposite sex 
are equally endowed with the number ability and the differences are largely 
due to the mode of presentation of the problem. Consequently a subordinate 
problem is to ascertain if the mode of presentation of the problem is a factor 
in the difference in the arithmetic ability of the members of the opposite sex. 


र 


` HYPOTHESIS 


(i) Functional arithmetical ability is equally distributed among the 
students of both the sexes. 


(ii) “Variance in functional arithmetical ability is due to the mode of 
presentation of problems." 


Sample: 


To test the above stated hypothesis all the students numbering 50, of 
class IX of K.G.H.S. School, Agra, were included in the sample. ' 


As the study has two parts, and the I part concerned with the standardi- 
zation of an arithmetic achievement test, the initial try-out of the test was 
done on all the-available 50 students of class IX of K.G.H.S. School, Agra. 
But in the second part of the study only 40 students—20 boys and 20 girls— 
were considered. ns final selection of the sample was made' on the basis of 
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the purposive non-probab lity sampling technique, in view of their Jalota I.Q. 
Scores, Age, educational achievement and socio-economic background. Only 
those students were retained in the sample whose I.Q. scores were between 
90-and !I0 I.Q. points on the Jalota’s test of intelligence and whose ages 
were between 03 to I5 years. It was also carefully planned that all those 
who were included in the sample, were taught by the same teacher and that 
they had more or less the same socio-economic background. 


The split-half reliakility of the sample is 0*4] and percentage reliability | 
is 0°82. 


DEsIGN OF STUDY 


This is a two phased study. Part I consists of thé standardization of 
an arithmetic achievement test and Part II consists of the administration of 
the test on two equated groups of 20 boys and 20 girls. 


As regards Part I of the study the curriculum prescribed for VIII 
class in arithmet c was analysed, objectives were set, items , were assembled, . 
and the test was administered for the purpose of item selection and final 
edition of the test. All possible statistical tests were employed in purifying 
the tests and for the determination ofits reliability and validity. 


Final test »vas prepared in two forms. Form I was the original form 
of the test. In form II oz the test the content of the items remained the same 
as that of form I, but items were reworded by taking the interest of the women 
members of the sample into consideration. For example, item No. of Form TI. 
“एक श्रादमी अपने लड़कों में श्रपनी पूँजी के रुपये बाँटना चाहता है । WE अपने बड़े लड़के 
को मझले लड़के से 7२० Go अधिक और मझले को छोटे से ८० wo भ्रधिक देता है। इस प्रकार 
सबसे छोटे लड़के को ३२० रुपये मिलते हे। कुल पूँजी बताग्रो कितनी थी” was reworded’ in 
Form II 43--“कुसुम की माँ ने अपनी पूंजी कुसुम, सुमन और रूपा में इस प्रकार बाँठी कि कुसुम को 
सुमन से १२० ₹० अधिक और सुमन को रूपा से so wo श्रधिक मिले । यदि रूपा को ३२० wo 
मिलते हैं तो बताओ कुसुम की माँ के पास कुल पूँजी कितनी थी । 


This was done in v:ew of measuring the effect of the mode of presenta- 
tion of problems on the functional number ability of the women members 
of the sample. 


r 


The reliability of the test was determined by split-half (odd-even) method 
and internal consistency technique, which was 04] and 0°53 respectively. 


The validity of test was computed by correlating total score of each of 20 
respondents with the criterion i.e., their school achievement score, and it was 
found to be as high as 0°625. 


Part II of the study persued 2x2 factorial design, involving the follow- 
ing four conditicns of the independent variables. 


(i) When the form I of the test was administered on male students. 
(ii) When the form I.of the test was administered on female students. 


\ 


r fy 
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(iii) When the form II of the test was administered on male students. 
(iv) When.the form II of the test was administered on female students. 


With four experimental conditions it follows that author shall have 
four groups in the study, each consisting of 20 elements. 


The dependent variables are the scores achieved on these tests. A statis- 


, tical analysis of the data had provided information concerning the hypothesis. 


The author also used the method of difference. Under the method 
the author used two groups of subjects equal in all respects i.e., Age, LQ, 
scores, Educational background, and socio-economic background. ` One group 
was experimental group i.e., Female students of class IX, and other was 
control group i.e. male students of class IX. 


STATISTICS USED 
The statistics of mean, 9. D. and test of significance between two means. 


were used for method of difference. 


The analysis of. variance and Duncan's Range Test were used for 2x2 
factorial design. 


- Analysis of the Data: | | i | T 


In table the mean standard deviations and C. R. are given for the 
experimental group. 





TABLE | 
Group | No. | | Mean | S. D. | Form of the test 
= || e 20 85 . ]5“8. I 
Girls | 20. ।. 99. Weis a iI 
Difference of Mean li 





C.R,=2°09 significant at 5% level of significance and insignificant at 
% level of significance. 


The same statistics were calculated for control group and are summari- 


sed in table 
TABLE 2 





Groups | No. | Mean | _ S. D. | Form of the test 


* 










zo [| 8 oys 95 I 
' Boys 97-0 II 
Difference 5:5 






C.R.=l*l insignificant both at I% and 5% level of significance. 
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The -esults of analysis of variance are summarised in table 3. - 


TABLE 3 


Analysis of Vartance 








Sources S. 5. df Mean Square| F . Level of 
: significance 
| i ५ 
2 : l ) 
- Overall betweer- (794) (3) | 
Between sex 28:5 . ] 286I-5 I:0 - Insignificant 
at l% and 5% 
Between mode cf 
presentation cf e 
problems. I36]°5 l 36l:5 — 5°37 Significant at 5% 
and insignificant 
atl%. 
Interaction sex)». 
mode of preser- 
tation 5]. I I5I 0:59 Insignificant at 
; i% and 5% 
Within groups 9255 76 ' 253:355 
Total 2048 79 | | | P. 





The results on Duncan’s RANGE TEST are summarised in Table 4 (i) 
and (ii). 


TABLE 4 (i) 





No. of Groups | 5. 5. | S. E. | df for SE | rp | Rp 





Form I | X, X. va _ 
Form II X, X, 
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TABLE 4 (ii) 





Mean Difference Level of significance 
X,—Xp=97-85 IZ Sig. at 5% 
२५-०-97-9 "5 5:5 Insig. at 5% 
X,-X,-97-96 l:0 Insig. at 5% 
X, - X,—85 — 96 I]:00 Sig. at 5% 

29 - ४५ २८०७ - 9 0*5 6:5 Insig. at 5% 
XX, +9-5-96 45 ` Insig. at 5% 
CONCLUSIONS 


By examining the data and its analysis, the author reached the 
conclusion that the functional arithmetical ability is equally distributed 
among the students of both the sexes, i.e., there is no sex difference in func- 
tional arithmetical ability. As the S.S. between sex condition and Interaction 
is insignificant at I% and 5% levels of significance on F test. The G.R. 
calculated for the means’ of boys and girls on I form of the test is also 
insignificant at [% and 5% levels of significance. The difference between 
means of X, and X, is also insignificant at 5% level on Duncan's Range test. 


But the S.S. between mode of: presentation of problems is significant at 
5% level of significance and insignificant at !%) level of significance on F test. 
The results of t test and Duncan's Range test also gave the same results. It 
proves the second hypothesis i.e., “Variance in functional arithmetical ability 
is due to the mode of presentation of problems", upto some extent as the 
statistical results are’ significant at 5% level but insignificant at l% level of 
significance. This partial proof of second hypothesis indicates the need for 
further research in the field. 


The conclusion that there are no sex differences among boys and girls 
in their functional numerical ability is also supported by a number of resear- 
ches conducted by Gesell, Havighurst, Terman. L.,M, Traxler, and Lincoln. 
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SWAMI CHAKRADHAR AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 


NAGENDRA* 
Shri Krishna Mandir, Thaper Nagar, Meerut 


One chief characteristic trait which Indian Philosophy may rightly feel 
proud of is that there have been philosophers who were seers and saints and 
who at the same time practised their philosophy in their lives. This has 
given a practical nature to Indian philosophy. Like Shankaracharya, the 


greatest argumentator of 8th century, Aurobindo, a great mystic and Yogi 
Swami Chakradhar was also a great spiritually incarnated saint of I2th century 


who expounded Indian philosophical thought in his own manner. He was 
- the founder of à new .religious sect, Mahanubhav (Jai Krishni) Samaj which ` 
has been regularly spreading in India ever since his advent in the l2th 
century. This religious sect is one of the living religions of modern India. 


Like Buddha, Swami Chakradhar was born in the luxuries of the royal 
palace at Barauch (Gujrat) in ]I90 A.D. and again like him, he renounced all 
the worldly pleasures to deliver a message of truth. He took up the life of a 
saint and travelled widely in Maharashtra, attracting a large number of his 
followers by his enlightened teachings. His followers included several erudite 
scholars of Sanskrit and the persons with poetic imagination and writing 
talent. They in fact recorded and systematised his teachings. Today the 
books on his philosophy are available originally in the form of old Marathi 
manuscripts. His philosophy could not come to lime light, since the followers 
of this sect lived away from the din and noise of city life in the lap of nature 
and they always escaped public fame. However, researches on this philo- 
sophy are being conducted in some universities of India and slowly and 
gradually this philosophy is becoming widely known. It is attracting the 
attention of the serious students of thought. Already a few books in modern 
Marathi and Hindi on this philosophy have been brought out. 


‘ His philosophy, an Astika Darshan 
Indian philosophy has been broadly divided into two schools—Astika 
(orthodox) and Nastika (Heterodox). Charavak, Jainas and the Buddhas 
come under the Nastika (heterodox) school since they do not believe in the 
existence of God and they do not accept the authority of. the Vedas. The 
philosophy of Swami Chakradhar comes under the Astika (orthodox) school 
since it believes in the existence of God andit also accepts the authority of 
the Vedas. 'There is a direct influence of the Vedas on this philosophy, since 
the teachings of Swami Chakradhar testify to the Vedic text. The life of 
Swami Chakradhar as has been recorded reveals that he, being a Brahmin 
by caste was well read and well versed in the study of the Vedas, the Gita 
the Upnishads and so on. Already Mahanubhav (Jai Krishni) Samaj, which 
* Research Scholar, Meerut College, Meerut 
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is based on his philosophy has been proved to be a vedic religion. As such 
the philosophy 5f Swami Chakradhar is essentially a system of Indian Astika 
(orthodox) schcol of philosophy 


An improvement 8207 other systems: 


The philcsophy of Swami Chakradhar is an improvement upon other 
Astika (orthodox) systems of Indian philosophy. The problem of ultimate 
reality or ultimzte truth of this world has been the most controversial subject 
and the starting point of every system of philosophy in India. Shankaracharya 
claimed only ore ultimate reality, Brahman; he called this world an unreal, 
shadowy thing as he said‘‘Braham Satyam Jagan Mithya Jivo Brahamev Naparah” 
(only Brahma is reality, this world is false and jeeva is none else but Brahma). 
He called this world Maya; Ma means not, ya means which. It means which 
is not in reality and therefore a shadow or appearance. Then in the Sankhya 
philosophy two ultimate realities, Prakarti (matter) and Pursha (consciousness) 
have been adm tted. It believes that this world is a result of the contact 
of the Pursha (consciousness) with the Prakarti (matter). Then the Yoga 
philosophy accepts three ultimate realities, Prakarti (matter), Pursha (cons- 
ciousness and Erahma (Ishwar). The Yoga philosophy believes that it is 
Brahma (Ishwa-) who brings- Prakarti (matter) and Pursha (consciousness) 
close to each cther to give the first push to this world. According to this 
philosophy the first push to this world comes from-God. Swami Chakradhar 
accepted all the three realities: Prapancha (matter), Jeeva (consciousness) and 
Parmeshwara (God) but he added one more reality, Devtas (Deities) also 


Four ultimate reaaties ; 


According to Swami Chakradhar there are four realities, Jeeva (self), 
Devtas (Deities), Prapancha (matter), and Parmeshwara (God). He pointed 
out Devta as an independent reality because thereby he could solve 
an eternal preblem of the creation of the world. In philosophy some 
schools say that God is the only reality and He has created this world. If 
God is the only reality, where has this material world come from? Shankara 
tried to escape :his difficulty by calling this world unreal, an illusion and a 
shadowy appea-ance. But who on this earth will be convinced by this view 
when science has already proved-that this world is made of matter ? Again 
some philosophers like Ramanujacharya say that God has transformed Him- 
self into this wcrld but again a question arises if God has changed Himself. 
into this world, how is it that a conscious power, God .has turned Himself 
into an inert matter? So these theories fail to convince us as to who is the 
creator of this world. Swami Chakradhar for the first time took up this problem 
and tried to solve it by propounding pluralism. He called this world real, 
constituted by atomic particles (matter). Then Swami Chakradhar said that 
to govern the activities of the world God has Devtas (deities) at His 
command. Ths view resembles the view of the Bible when it says that the 
state of God is kingly and He has many angels at His command to obey His 
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orders. According to Swami Chakradhar the function of this world is just 
like the administration of a king ; asa king is all powerful, so also God has 
many Deities to obey His orders and again as a king rules over the subject, so 
also God rules over the innumerable,.jeevas with the help of Devtas (Deities). 
God is the cause of this world but God :Himselfis selfcaused. This is how 
Swami Chakradhar tried to sólve the problem of creation and also he explain- 
ed very clearly the function of the world. i. Wu 


A purpose in tne world: 


Then Swami Chakradhar pointed out a definite purpose in this world. 
Some philosophers like Shankara and Ramanujacharya and Aurobindo call this 
world a purposeless game of God. But this view does not seem tenable when 
we see and feel that this world is a wise creation of some wise creator. There 
is wisdom at the background of this world. All the things of the world have. 
. been created with the purpose of the benefit cf human beings. Science is 
directing its efforts to reveal how different things of the world are useful for 
mankind. So there is a definite. purpose in the world. Swami Chakradhar 
pointed out that the. life in this world isa course which has to be followed 
rightly to achieve the goal (God). God is Nityanand (full of eternal bliss) 
and He wants jeevas to understand the reality of life by following which they 
can go to the abode of God to enjoy His eternal bliss. Those who follow 
right course of this life elevate themselves spiritually and enjoy the bliss 
and those who are allured by the worldly temptations go astray and suffer. 
So this world is a test which we have to pass with our wisdom and by 
cscaping worldly temptations. The principle “As you sow, so shall you reap” 
- works in the world. 


} 


Incarnation of God: 


Then again Swami Chakradhar says that God incarnates and embodies 
Himself to bear the torch of knowledge to mankind. God shows a right path . 
to this stray humanity. He gives an^ example that Shri Krishna, an embodi- 
ment of God descended to this earth to give the knowledge of the Gita to 
mankind and show miracles to justify His being an incarnation of God. So 
God is Nirákára (indeterminate) but He incarnates Himself for the welfare of 
the world and thus becomes Sakar (determinate). In this way Swami 
.Ghakradhar tried to overcome controversy between Sakara (determinate) and 
Nirakara (indeterminate) forms of God. 


A comprehensive and Synthetic philosophy: — l ` 


If his teaching we read between the lines we come across many facts 
hitherto unknown. His views regarding the creation of this world that this. 
world is made of atoms is scientific. He in his philosophy reveals the psycho- 
logical condition and human nature of jeeva (self) and hence his views with 
regard to jiva are to some extent psychological. Again his teachings unfold 
many mysteries of spiritual life and hence views. are greatly philosophical and 
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spiritual. The greatest good according to him to be good and to do good and 
this is how his views are ethical also, So from all points of view his philosophy 
seems to be convincing. Above all his philosophy is original and comprehensive. 
His approzch to the problems of philosophy was synthetic. His philosophy 
deserves an important place among the different systems of Indian philosophy 
since his is purely Indian Philosophy. For his great philosophical excellence 


and spiritual power, he like Krishna is looked upon an embodiment of God - 


and heis worshipped by his followers. It can be safely hoped that if his 
philosophy comes to light, it may appeal to the mind and heart of this war- 
weary wor.d and contribute to the promotion of peace in the world. 


wy, 
६ 


CLUSTER ANALYTICAL METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 
OF GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 


^ LABH SINGH 
Department of Psychology, R. B. S. College, Agra 


The.history of the development of intelligence tests shows that a number 
of group and individual tests of intelligence has been constructed, once its 
utility was recognized. At present various psychologists, educationists and 
teachers interested in the experimental aspect of psychology and education, 
are constructing various intelligence tests to serve the purpose of selection, 
guidance and diagnosis. Now a days, General Intelligence Tests and Special 
Intelligence Tests are used quite widely. As a matter of fact, the intelligence 
tests because of their usefulness have become indispensible tools of certain 
Civil and Military Service Selection Boards (Singh & Gupta, ]965). 


The analysis of intelligence tests shows that the same usual methods have 
. been followed in preparing these tests. Two traditional and usual criteria 
(]) discriminátion value and (2) pass percentage have been commonly employ- 
ed by test makers, for the selection of items for "the final tests. Besides, the 
orderly descendence ofanitemis also considered. However, pass percentage 
(Pp), discrimination value (Ei) and Orderly descendence (Od) usually 
do not go together. Sometimes, an item has a satisfactory Pp and BE; 
values but it has disorderly descendent values and vice versa. Sometimes, an 
orderly descendent item with high Es value has a poor Pp value and vice 
versa. Consequently the final selection of items of a test is mostly guided by 
arbitrary judgments of the test constructor. The inclusion or exclusion of a 


particular item, more or less is a matter of discretion and personal bias 
(Singh, 963) 


If only discriminating values are used for the selection ofthe items, the 
chance of having some item types being under represented or altogether 
eliminated at the cost of some other item types being over represented becomes 
. considerable. In order to ensure that all the different types of items may be 
fairly represented for inclusion in the final form, a cluster analysis of the items 
within the testis quite appropriate, which will show which type of items or 
coalesce together forming well defined clusters. In the finalform, Item Selec- 
tion will also be guided by the principle of representing the obtained clusters 
‘proportionately within the test, in addition to their discriminating values. 
This will ensure a discriminating test with items distributed fairly among all 
different types within each cluster. 


The first step for a cluster analysis is to obtain an inter-item type corre- 


lation matrix. For this the-test score of each testee on each item type is 


* The author is highly grateful to Dr. B. B. Chatterjee for his able guidance and en- 
couragement, | 
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The next step was to do the cluster analysis of the inter-item type corre- 
lation matrix. Cluster analysis isa simple form of correlational analysis and 
is à very useful technique in test construction. The main: difference between 
cluster analysis and factor analysis is that in the former each variable as a 
unit usually is placed in a cluster whereas in the latter, different portion of 
the variance of a variable may be assigned to different factors (Fruchter, 
954). From the inter-item type correlation matrix, correlations are arranged 
an the order of size, which is shown in table 2 on page 35. 


The examination of this table indicated that the highest correlations are 
between the variables—A & G, 3 & D and I & L. Therefore, the clusters of 
variables were started with one of these correlations and B-coefficient (Co- 
‘. efficient of Belongingness) for a cluster, was calculated. This co-efficient gives 
the ratio of the average inter-correlations with the variables not included in 
the cluster. Itis customary to start a cluster with the two variables until the 
B-coefficient shows a marked drop. The author started the first cluster with 
A and. added variable G to the cluster, B-coefficient was found to be I°736. 
However, :33 was taken as a cut-point for B-coefficient i.e., all the variables 
having B-coefficient :33 or more were retained in the clusters and the 
‘variables giving B-coefficients less than \°33 were not included in the clusters. 
The entire calculation of B-coefficients is shown in table 3 on page 36 


The cluster analysis showed the presence of six clusters, For the sake 
of. convenience, the clusters have been named as X, ४, Z, E, H, J respectively. 
The clusters Y and Z contain more than one variable whereas the clusters 
E, H and J contain only one variable and are morc or less independent vari- 
ables (Singh, [963).. 

l TABLE 4 
Item Type Composition of Clusters 
BENED DEP... 
Cluster Variable | Item Type 





Similars 

Jumbled Words 
Jumbled Sentences 
Classification 





Number Series 
Arithmetic Reasoning 

Analogies 

Opposites 

Essentials 


Inversions 

Geometrical Reasoning 
Codes 

Judgements 

Inferences 


Sentence Completion 
Information 
Absurdities 
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How these six clusters compare with each other, can be seen from figure ],. 
in which the clusters are graphically represented in correlation profile. 
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Figure $ Corre tational Profiles af the Jem- Jyhes 


After finding out the item type composition of the various clusters, their 
item composition was also calculated. In order to select the items for the 
final test, the various items of both the forms were arranged in the descending 
order of Ba values along with the cluster to which each of them belonged.. 
The items with difficulty value 0°32 and more (taken together) represented. 
all the clusters, though not uniformly. Therefore, 0°32 was decided as the 
cut off value (E:) and all the items having Ei=0'32 or >0°32 were 
selected for the final test. The distribution of the items for the final test is. 
shown in table 5 along with their pass percentages and Ei values. 
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TABLE 9 


Distribution of the Items for the Final Test 
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Mean Pass Percentage—48: 50, Mean Bi Value=-0°496. 


Finally, keeping in view Ei values, pass percentages and clusters, 80 
items were selected and the test was prepared. This test was administered to 
200 students of l5 to I6 years age group and studying in Classes IX, X, XI, 
XII. It was a random sample taken with the help of Tippett’s numbers 
(Singh & Prasad, I966). The reliability (test-retest method) and validity 
(Dr. Jalota's Group Test of General Mental Ability as criterion) were found 
to be as 0°95 and 2:90 respectively, Both the correlations are significant at 
] ० level (Garrett, I962). At this stage, the question may be asked, after all, 
what do these 6 clusters of item types that have been identified mean psycho lo- 
gically ? We should keep in mind the fact that, for identifying the well 
defined clusters, the existing correlations (all positive) between the I7 different 
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types of items ir the test, were used. What these clusters mean, in the overall 
picture of measvring generaland special abilities, may be further studied, by 
studying the nacure of the inter-relationship existing between clusters them- 
selves. The first step was to obtain a 6 x 6 matrix of inter-correlation between 
the clusters. The composition of six clusters is shown in table 6 


TABLE 6 
Item-Type Composition of Clusters. 








Cluster Item ‘Type Composition 
X A,G,N,F 
Y 4, L, D, B, G | 
Z P,Q,O,M,K 
E E 
y H H 
i J J 


The matrixof inter correlations betweenthese clusters are shown in table 7. 
TABLE 7 
Inter Cluster Correlation Matrix 
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This inter cluster correlation matrix was factor analysed by the centroid 
method. The factor matrix showing the loadings of the different clusters with 
the first 5 orthogoral centroid factors is given in table 8. 

TABLE 8 
Gentroid Factor Leadings (unrotated) 





E Factor 
Cluster ` 


"70 —'06 *06 च] | —'03 *52 
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In order to get a meaningful picture of the obtained factor loadings on 6 
clusters, orthogoral rotation of the factor loadings was done by the graphical 
method. The factor loadings after orthogoral rotation is shown in table 9. 


TABLE 9 


Rotational Gentroid Factor Loadings 


RR SSS AE MW ता छ] 








Factor 
Cluster 

I | II | III | IV | V | h? 
X _ 24 "62 00 ‘50 03 69 
Y 22 "57 I2 34 0] 50 
Z 42 *00 "55 00 00 48 
E 3i *9 30 -59 00 57 
H 83 [4 2] 3] 29 93 
J 30 ‘28. ‘33 47 !2 5I 





It will be seen from the first factor which has appreciable loading with 
all the six clusters with very high loading on H (Information) can be identified 
with ‘g’—a factor quite prominent in such tests. The second factor has high 
loadings with two clusters X and Y, which seems to be a linguistic ability 
factor. Similarly the third factor is akin to a basic logical deductive reasoning 
ability. 'Thelast factor may be limited to an achievement type of ability, 
most probably being a function of environmental determinants. The most 
important thing that may be noted is the high loading of the information type 
of items in all the five factors extracted. This may be taken to indicate that 
for the sample of school children tested in this sample and in view of the age: 
range of the sample, information resulting from schooling and other environ- 
mental influences goes to a very great extent (Singh, 963). 


Like other test constructors, the present investigator was keen to know 
the important statistical features of his test. The two important features— 
Reliability (0:95) and Validity (0:90) coefficients of the test compare fairly 
with those of some other well known Intelligence Tests. 


. 


In the light of the present investigation, the test seems quite promising. 
As the test was administered to a small random sample of 200 students only, 
there is little sense in establishing the norms. This tool may become useful if 
various norms are established separately for urban and rural population 
(Singh, ]965). The author is, therefore, genuinely interested in the standardi- 
zation of this tool. 
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One line of future work will be in the proper factor-analysis of the inter- 
item correlations obtained from a large sample. The question is still unanswer- 
ed at this stage of this investigation. How do the different types of items in- 
cluded in the tcst represent the basic and empirically validated primary varia- 
bles of mental ability ? Whereas the cluster analytical method has reason- 
ably ensured irclusion of different types of items, it is also to be seen, whe- 
ther different types of primary mental abilities are also fairly covered by 
these clusters or not. It boils down to this, which cluster accounts for which 
of the primary mental abilities and how should the clusters be formed in 
order that overhp between primary abilities—may be kept at a minimum and 
coverage of all ‘he essential mental abilities be made adequate within the 


test. It may ts pointed out here that the predictive power of a test like this — 


is maximised orly to the extent it is able to cover all the different types of 
mental abilities that the subjects may be thought to possess in a given situa- 
tion. The end of tests of this type may be factorial purity and adequacy, for 
which cluster analysis seems to be quite appropriate. 
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THE THREE STRIKES OF THE U. P. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


A. 5. MaTHUR 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra, 


The last two years “have been marked with widespread agitation by 
employees of the State Government all over the. country for cent per cent 
neutralisation of the, rise in the cost of living and parity in the Centre-State 
dearness allowance rates. : Demands for higher dearness allowance gained . 
momentum towards the end of 3968 and the beginning of 3967 as the 
General Elections came closer. History was created in Uttar Pradesh where 
employees went on strike three times between July 4966 and June 49987 io 
pressurise the Government to raise their dearness allowance rates at par 
with those admissible to the employees of the Union Government. 


The total absence due to the three strikes was 80 days i. e. approximately 
one fourth of the July-June period. The July I966 strike lasted for ll days. 
Employees taking advantage ofthe political conditions prevailing before the 
. General Elections decided to force the issues in December and their second 
strike commencing from 7th December, 966 continued for 62 days. The third 
strike declared from l3th June, I967 was a tame affair and fizzled out within- | 
a week. The first two strikes involved a large number of employees all over 
the State and virtually paralysed the working of legislature, Government 
offices, District Courts, High Court and Roadways. The call for the June, 
967 was, however, largely ignored by the Government staff. An analysis of 
the three strikes and the connected developments is given below:— i 


. Tre Jury STRIKE 


The agitation suddenly took an ugly turn on the I4th July when the 
demonstrating employees clashed with the police and on the ISth July when 
an attempt was made to mob the Chief Secretary in the Secretariat. The 
lutervention of the police, which was forced to resort to lathi charge to control 
. the situation, precipitated the crisis and an indefinite strike was: declared from 

the l6th July. The main demands were judicial enquiry into police excesses 
and raising of dearness allowance. Lucknow was the centre of agitation in 
the beginning but the strike soon spread to other towns.. The leaders of the 
employees went underground and guided the movement from their hideouts. 


The Government refused to consider the demands before the strike was 
withdrawn. She pleaded her inability to make any additional commitments 
on account of dearness allowance because of her inadequate finance. Accord- 
ing to a senior minister additional D.A. of Rs. 7°50 to employees getting 
below Rs. [00 and of Rs. 5. to employees getting Rs. 00 to Rs. 300 involved 
an expenditure of Rs. 7 crores a year orin the atlernative retrenchment of 
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30,000 employees. Moreover indiscipline among government servants could 
not be tolerated. The U.P. Congress Legislative Party was for firm handling 
of the agitation. The Union Government felt annoyed at the behaviour of 
the U.P. Government employees. The: Chief Minister stated that ‘Delhi 
is more angry about it than we are". 


* 


The State Government set in motion the machinery for the dismissal of . 


thetemporary employees and suspension of the permanent staff on strike. 
97 block development officers and an equal number of typists rendered surplus 


because of abolition of blocks were drafted for work in Government offices... . 


Advertisements for recruitment of clerical staff were put out and employment 
exchanges were asked to furnish names for appointment. It was reported 
that army had offered the assistance of ex-servicemen for running the Govern- 
ment offices. These reports were, however, denied in the official quarters. 
A large number of employees got their leave sanctioned before the strike 
began. 


Political parties in opposition supported the cause of the strikers both ` 


in the State and Central legislatures. They obstructed the proceedings of the 
U.P. Assembly on 20th July and demanded judicial enquiry into the lathi 
charges on July I4, 5 and I9, removal of ths Chief Secretary, Syt. K. K. Das, 
and an assurance that there will be no victimisation of workers. 67 opposi- 
tion members had to be ejected one by one. Some of them had to be bodily 
` lifted out of the House by the guards. ` 


Opposition sought to discuss the U. P. staff strike in Lok Sabha on the 
25th July through adjournment motions. Communist and Samyukta Socialist 
members obstructed the proceedings of the House by creating noisy scenes 
and menacingly gesticulating at the Treasury Benches as the Speaker rejected 
their adjournment motions, ruling that there was no breakdown of Consti- 
tution in U.P. There were ur.precedented scenes of rowdyism. Business in both 
Houses was brought to a standstill when defiant and furious members threa- 
tening violence refused to obey the Chair. It was argued that the Central 
responsibility was involved as she had rejected the demand of the U.P. 
Government for Rs. 7-5 crores to pay D.A. tothe striking employees. Six 
members had to be suspended and some of them had to be bodily removed 
from the House. “History had been created today" commented Speaker 
Hukam Singh. Neverin its l8 years ofexistence had the House seen such 
unruly behaviour. 


The S.S.P. leader, Mr. Raj Narain, Qonvener of the Joint Action. 


. Committee of the SSP, the two wings of the Communist Party, the RSP 

and the Republicans threatened the State Government with a mass agitation 
on the lines of the U.P. Bandh. .Late Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, the Socialist 
leader, urged the students to. support the strike and people from all walks of 
life were asked to.join hands to oust the Congress Government. 'The SSP and 
Jan Sangh leaders also addressed the Lucknow University students and 
condemned the police excesses. 


— 


the’ 


al 
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Students submitted a memorandum demanding intervention of the 
Government and observed 22nd July as the Repression Day. A large proce- 
ssion was taken out and a call was given, for general strike in Lucknow on 


- 23rd July. The strike called by the strdents in sympathy with the Govern- 


ment employees was marked with unsavoury incidents. Section 744 Cr. P.C. 
was defied. Students came out of the classes and attempted to 
form processions but police intervened to fail their attempts. ‘There were at 
least a dozen incidents on 23rd July involving groups of demonstrators 
and police. Violence erupted after midday. Police lathi charged at two places 
and made **a show of force” at others. Nine roadways buses were damaged 
in stone throwing. One hundred-and seven arrests were made besides the 
eightysix anti-social elements rounded up in the morning. 


The call for the general strike on 25th was unresponded by the people. 


.. Shops opened as usual but groups of students played hide and seek with the 


police in an attempt to force closure. There were pitched battles for about 
.3 hours in the University campus between a mob of four thousand and the 


police. Ninetyfive students and sixtythree policemen were injured. Rowdy 
elements had mixed up with the students who wanted to defy section l44 Cr. 
P. C. and take out a procession to the Council House. Neither the firing of 
tear gas shells by the police nor the spraying of water by fire fighting squad 
had any effect on the crowd which threw stones at the police with unabated 


‘zeal. The trouble did not spread to Kanpur as the District Magistrate closed 
, all the educational institutions in the city on the 24th and 25th July asa 


precautionary measure. 


t 


Employees of the Municipal Corporation struck work and bank employees 
observed a two hour token strike on 22nd July. The local Rickshaw, Ekka and 
Todga Union gave a call for strike on 23rd July. The U.P. Committee of 
the Rashtriya Sangram Samiti, consisting of various trade unions organisations, 
warned the State Government that unless it met the demands of the employees, 
a call for general strike will be given. The Secretary of the All-India State 
Government Employees’ Federation warned that the Federation would start 
its own agitation if an understanding was not reached by 25th July. He asked 
the State units to observe Solidarity Day on July 26 in support of U.P. Govern- 
ment employees. 


The Lucknow Journalists’ Association expressed grave concern at the 
manner in which five journalists covéring the strike situation in Lucknow on 
23rd July were maltreated by the police. Members of the State Samyukta 


Sangharsha Samiti, consisting of the Left opposition parties, condemned the 
police lathi charges and indiscriminate arrests on 23rd July. The U. P. Bank 


Employees’ Federation called for a two hour strike on 25th July to support the 
demands of the State Bank employees who had demanded unqualified apology 
from the State and police authorities for the alleged lathi charge on them on 
23rd July within the bank premises. 
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Efforts zo conciliate the dispute were initiated soon after the commence- 
ment of the strike both at :he State and Central levels. "The U. P. C. C. 
President appealed to all concerned for normalisation of the conditions and 
“return to the negotiation level.” Two Socialist M. Ps in a memorandum to 
the President of India expressed concern over the situation in U. P. Mr. S. M. 
Banerjee requested the Union Home Minister to intervene but the suggestion 
did not find fevour with him. Thirteen Congress M.-Ps from U. P. urged the 
State Government to realise that employees were “after all our kith and kin - 
and not to allow notions of prestige to stand in the way of an honourable 
settlement", | 


The dissident group in the U. P. C. C. was lukewarm in supporting the 
Government's “police approach" for direct talks to resolve the impasse. Its 
position became clear from the stand of Mr. Govind Narain, the General 
Secretary of the U. P. C. 6, He gave a public statement that his followers 
had not expressed themselves on the floor of the House or Party in the larger 
interest of administration “but our silence should not be interpreted as our ` 
endorsement to the policy adopted by the Government in handling the issue.” | 
Government vas in a conciliatory mood because of the pressure from the 
opposition anc a section of the ruling Congress Party. The Chief Minister 
made an offer to the employees that if they reported for duty by 23rd July 
and gave rea.ons for their absence, their cases will be sympathetically 
considered. 


Dissensicas developed and some of the staff developed second thoughts 
on the advisab lity of continuing the strike. The U. P. Federation of Minis- 
terial Employees’ Association was split on the strike issue. Mr. B. B. Singh, 
Joint Secretar~, called upon the striking employees to resume work without 
delay, whereas Mr. B. K. Pillay, the Secretary of the parallel wing of the 
Federation, gaze a renewed call to employees not to resume work. | 


“ 


The striking employees expressed their willingness to open negotiations 
on 24th July provided the Government immediately withdrew all disciplinary 
and legal proceedings against them and announced a judicial inquiry into 
lathi charges. At the initiative of the Secretary General of the Confederation 
of the Central Sovernment Employees and Workers the eleven days strike was 
withdrawn on the 25th July. Normalcy. was restored and attendance was 90 
per cent in the Secretariat and the Government offices on the 26th July. The 
Chief Minister Mrs. Kriplani, agreed to a judicial enquiry into the series of 
events leading to the incidents of l4th July and thereafter and to take up 
an expeditious decision on their main demand regarding the rise.in their 
dearness allowance.. Government withdrew cases against the concerned 
employees and permitted the absenting employees to avail of the kind of leave 
due to them fer the period of absence. 


` 
The Ghisf Minister announced on Sth August an ad hoc increase of 
Rs. 5 per monch in the D. A. of employees drawing a salary upto Rs. 299 per 
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month and of Rs. 8 per month in the case of those drawing between Rs. 300 
to Rs. 900 per month. The increase was to take effect from lst August.. The 
D. A. placed considerable extra burden on the State Exchequer. The Govern- 
ment had already incurred an expenditure of Rs. I5-crores in the year for 
implementing the recommendations of the Pay Rationalisation Committee and 
of Rs. 8 crores to give monetary benefit to the teachers. She expressed the fear 
that to meet the new liabilities on account of revision of D. A. in August, 
expenditure on development schemes may have to be reduced and this might 
result in a slower rate of progress. The Government, however, gave the 
increase because it could not establish subsidised fair price shops recommended 
by the Pay Rationalisation Committee as a more satisfactory method of dealing. 
with spiralling prices. 


The U.P. Governmentat the same time kept herself prepared to deal 
with the future agitation of her civil servants. The Essential Services Ordi- 
nance was promulgated in August, I966. It empowered the State Government 
, to prohibit strike in any essential service by a general or special order in the 
public interest, The essential services included any public service in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the State of Uttar Pradesh, any service under education 
of institutions recogaised by the Director of Education or the U. P. Board of 
High School and Intermediate Examination or service under a University 
or a local body. 


Participation in illegal strike could be punished with imprisonment upto. 
six months or with a fine upto Rs. 500 or with both. A more serious view was 
taken of activities connected with instigation, inciting, furthering or extending 
monetary help to illegal strikes. For offences connected with them, punish- 
mnt of one year’s imprisonment or fine upto Rs. I009 or both could be awar- 
ded. Police officers were authorised to arrest without warrant persons who 
had committed or were reasonably suspected of having committed an offence 
under the Ordinance, The order prohibiting strikes under the Ordinance was 
to remain in operation for six months. The State Government could extend 
this period in the public interest. The extension could not, however, be for 
more than six months. 


Government also contemplated some positive steps to improve the State- 
employee relations. The old Government Servants Conduct Rules were obsolete 
and they were to be changed to provide Government servants suitable avenues 
to represent their grievances and obtain satisfaction. A joint consultation 
machinery with provision for arbitration on unsettled grievances was suggested 
on the lines of the set-up in the Union Government. 


PREPARATION FOR THE SECOND STRIKE 


Employees remained agitated as they felt that the Government had not 
honoured her commitment to implement the recommendations of the Pay 
Rationalisation Committee for raising the D. A. to the level of the Central 
employees. The Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance was condemned. 
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The Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh gave its support to the opposition of the ordinance 
and directed its affiliates to observe 4th September as ‘“‘black ordinance day". 
The Joint Council, undeterred by the ordinance, called upon all employees not: 
to accept the pay packet on Sepfember`l, and observe it as “protest day". A 
Convention held in September decided to intensify the agitation for the grant of 
D. A. at the Central rates and for the scrapping of all the retrenchment schemes. 
Demands Week was to be observed from October 7 to 2 when meetings were 
to be held after office hours. On 20th October employees were asked to stage 
demonstrations in front of the residence of all District Magistrates. The climax 
was to reach on 26th October when employees were to demonstrate before the 
residence of the Prime Minister and the Union Finance Minister at Delhi. 
The employees’ immediate demands included cancellation of warrants against 
them, release of those arrested and restoration of their rights to continue 
peaceful agitation for the demands through constitutional means. | 


The Chief Minister pointed out when the second strike was threateried in 
December that during five years the Government employees had received 
increase in their emoluments five times. The Governments attitude had been 
very sympathetic but the sympathy was being misunderstood. The recommenda- 
tions of the PRC that small increases in D. A. were no solution of the problem 
and subsidised fair price shops and other amenities were the answer to the 
_ employees’ needs have been overlooked. Government was concentrating on 

these measures. Family pension benefits, hospital and educational facilities 
‘and promotional opportunities had been provided to the employees. Govern- 
ment servants were not a privileged class. Fresh taxation to raise finance to 
pay increased D. A. was not possible. They had to share the misery of other 
people. Conditions were bad and people were starving in draught hit areas. 


The Essential Services Maintenance Bill was passed in December, I966 to 
validate the ordinance of August 28 to meet the entire situation. Ring leaders 
were rounded up but policemen failed to arrest Mr. P. N. Sukul though three 
thousand of them were present on 6th December when he addressed a public 
meeting. The police attached the property of Mr. Sukul and Mr. Ghosh as 
they were absconding. The Chief Minister told the U. P. Assembly that if the 
striking employees became politically minded, the challenge would be met by 
asking the.Congress volunteers to work in their place. 


Elaborate security arrangements were made for the Government employees 
coming to offices. Fresh recruitment was ordered. Regional transport authori- 
ties were instructed to issue permits to private operators to cope with the 
strike in Roadways. Regional authorities were asked to recruit hands for the 
jobs of conductors and drivers, Policemen were drafted to play city buses of 
the Roadways. 


Centre was of the opinion that an all-India view was to be taken of the 
strike. Ifit was not handled firmly, there were possibilities of serious repurcus- 
sions in other states where Government staff was agitating for a rise in dearness 


H 
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allowance. A chain would be set in motion and Government would face great 
difficulty: to control it. 


The Gentral Government took precautionary measures to prevent the 
U. P. Government employees strike from spreading to the Centre. She told her 
employees that strict disciplinary action will be taken against employees 
abstaining from work. Some of the methods of protest contemplated by Govern- 
ment servants for redress of grievances tantamounted to a'strike and their 
adoption will be a breach of rule 7(2) of the Central Civil Service (Conduct) 
Rules, I964, which provided that no Government servant shall resort to or in 
any way abet in any form of strike in connection with any matter pertaining 
to his service or of any other Government servant. Applying for mass casual 
leave and abstaining from work was considered a violation of the rules. Strong 
action was to be taken for refusal to work overtime, practices resulting in reduc- 
tion or cessation of work such as go-slow, sit down, pen-down, token, sympa- 
thetic or similar other strikes. Participation in Bandh was to be treated in 
similar manner. 


T HE SECOND STRIKE ; 

Twentyfive thousand employees were off work on December 7, I966 in 
response to a call for an indefinite strike by the Joint Council. They defied 
the penal provisions of the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance. Overall 
attendance in Secretariat was estimated at 24 per cent and in other Govern- 
ment offices at Lucknow between 20 to 30 per cent. The response from class 
IV staff.was poorer than the white collar workers ard their attendance in the 
Secretar it was 6l per cent. Participation in strike in Allahabad, Kanpur and 
Varanasi on the first day was poor but the situation worsened on the second 
day. Roadways employees joined the strike and buses were off the road in a 
. number of regions. Buse: could not ply with the temporarily recruited drivers 
as they were held up by strikers. Theagitation spread to more and districts 
and by I9th December 38 districts had been affected. Government, however, 
maintained that the strike gave.an exaggerated picture outside. Only 27,000 
employees, who constituted less than 5 per cent of the staff, were involved in it. 


The second phase of che movement started when the staff on strike broke 
the law, courted en masse arrests and intimidated the Government through 
acts of violence. On 30th October seven hundred state employees violated 
section l44 Cr. P.C. and courted arrest in thirtytwo batches. Some of 
the arrested people were let off at various points, 5 to 20 miles away from the 
city. Nearly eight hundred offered to court arrests on the second day. According 
to official figures, three hundred and eightyone employees were sent to jail. 
The situation took a violent turn later in the day when people threw stones 
and brickbats at the office of the Commissioner of the Consolidation of Hold- 
ings. Strikers dragged out employees from a number of offices. Congressmen 
were mobbed and their caps tossed in the air. City buses were stoned. 


The court arrest movement was losing momentum. On January I2 it 
was suspended under the cover that the movement has been suspended to 
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improve the climate for negotiations. More than five thousand persons were 
arrested in the State till | [67 January for the defiance of the Essential Services 
Maintenance Ordinance and section I44{ Qr. P. C. and for indulging in 
violent activities, Families of the employees were also involved in the 
agitation at one stage. At Lucknow about one hundred women and children 
led a procession of five thousand persons in Hazratganj in defiance of the 
prohibitory order, 'Thirtytwo women were arrested and later on released on 
bail. More'thau sixty people, including policemen, were injured when 
the crowd tried to surge forward and police used force to check them. 


The strike took a political colour when Mr. Sukul issued a call to the 
arrested **5500 brethren to come out of the jail and launch an anti-Gongress 
campaign to oust it from power." Employees who had courted ‘en masse’ 
arrest began applying for leave. On 2lst and 22nd January, six hundred of 
the arrested employees were granted bail. State employees were asked in the 
public speeches ón the 20th January to work actively for the defeat of the 
Congress in election and to disturb the election meetings of the Ministers. The 
INTUG run U.P. Roadways Employees’ Union advised the roadways employees 
to call off the strike and go back to work as the agitation had acquired a poli- 
tical complexion. i 


Deep split developed in the eight member Joint Council. Out of the 
seven members present, five including the president voted for ending the strike. 
Mr. Sukul and Mr. Ghosh who represented the Secretariat wing of class III 


employees voted against. On January 28, except for the unit comprising the. 


non-gazetted ministerial employees of the Secretariat, the three other units of 
the Joint Council unconditionally called off their 53 day old strike. The Chief 
Minister announced on the same day the appointment ofa one-man Commi- 
ssion to go into the employees’ demand for enhanced dearness allowance **keep- 
ing in view the needs of the developing economy, rising prices and financial 
resources of the State." A compromise of the same type had been made 
earlier in a similar situation in Kerala by the Union Government and the U.P. 
Chief Minister followed the precedent in the matter. The U.P. Government 
issued orders for the release of the persons arrested in connection with the 
strike. Employees whose services were terminated or who had been: suspended 
could rejoin their duties if they returned to work by January 3l. Number of 
such employees was 8,230. 


The executive committee of the Uttar Pradesh Civil Secretariat Emplo- 
yees Association disassociated itself from the agreemént and asked the members 
not to report for duty till their genuine demands were conceded. The action 
of the unconditional withdrawal of strike.was described as “ʻa mischievous act 
on the part of the four frustrated leaders." It urged the Joint Council to take 
, action against the four leaders for their ‘joint attempt to break the sacred 
unity of the State employees." Charges were levelled against the four members 
of the Council and a few leaders of Allahabad employees for accepting a large 
sum of money from the Government and a capitalist of Lucknow as bribe, 


« 
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The call for ẹnding the strike by the three the four constituent units met 
with little response in Lucknow. They ignored the deadline of January 3! for 
returning to work. The four members who had signed the letter of the uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of strike were severely grilled. At one stage tensions ran 
so high that police came in to protect the two signatories. One of them Mr. 
Pillay had to announce: *'I personally denounce the agreement ending the 
strike." The other signatory also admitted: “Now I realise.that my earlier. 
assessment of the situation and the mass feéling on the subject was wrong.” 
The four members were expelled and the State Employees’ Joint Council: 
was reformed. The State Government was criticised for its unworthy methods 
in creating dissensions and she was asked to deal with the authorised represen- 
tatives only. ह 


The overall attitude of the employees outside the State capital was to 
wait and watch for developments in Lucknow. Though the strike continuted, 
the situation started improving. Bus services were resumed ina number of 
districts. The strike started fizzling out and 40 out of the 54 districts became 
normal or near normal by February l, 3967. During the six working days 
between 23rd January and lst February, [4,433 strikers had returned to work. 
Of the remaining [2,000 striking employees, 4300 belonged to roadways in ]i 
districts. 


Sympathetic strikes were staged in support of the civil servants. Eight 
hundred insurance employees of the 43 districts of the Lucknow region of the 
Life Insurance Corporation went on a two hour pen-down strike on the 6th 
. December.’ A similar strike by eight hundred bank employees took place on 
the 29th December. The Rickshaw, Tonga, and Ekka Union gavea call for 
the violation of the prohibitory orders. (Gazetted officers threw out thinly 
veiled threats. The U. P. Civil Secretariat Gazetted officers (Ministerial) 
Association declared that if the impasse was not resolved by 2nd January, its 
members will take mass casual leave from 3rd January. This Association isa 
body of officers promoted from among the ministerial services and comprises 
of under-secretaries and superintendents. Nearly half of the ministerial 
gazetted staff in the Secretariat joined the strikes in sympathy. Among them 
were a few under-secretaries, one deputy-secretary, some assistant secretaries 
and superintendents. The Association also decided to raise money to provide 
relief to families of “suffering employees". 


The Secretary of the U. P. Cane Supervisors Association declared on 
9th January that employees working in the rural areas in the departments of 
Agriculture, Co-operation, Animal Husbandry, Cane, Harija and Social 
Welfare, Planning and Development, Medical and Health Services had decided 
to march to Lucknow and start “ghera dalo” movement at the residence of 
Ministers. About seven hundred employees of the Allahabad Municipal 
Corporation joined the quit work agitation on 9th January. Later on the 
employees of the 5 KAVAL towns decided to go on mass casual leave on 
the I6th January to press their demands for higher wages and appointment 
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of pay commission. A joint meeting of the U. P. Secondary School Teachers 
Associatson decided to hold demonstration on l0th January throughout the 
State and to raise funds to help the dependents of the arrested employees. 


The field staff of the Hydel Department, . State Electricity Board, 
threatened to strike from the mid-night between January 20 and 2l in 
sympathy with the non-gazetted employees. Representatives of various trade 
union organizations, including the INTUG, the AITUG and the HMS decided 
to give a call for “U. P. Bandh” for January 3lst if the State Government 
employees’ issue was not resolved till then.: A nine men committee was set. 
up to meet the Chief Minister, 


The Confederation of the Central Government Employees and Workers 
gave a call for the observance of “Settle with Uttar Pradesh Employees Day” 
in January, |967 all over the country in support of the struggle. The Central 
Government employees could not be silent spectators to. the “repression” 


unleased on the employees by the U.P. Government. The All India Defence . 


“ Employees’ Feceration resented the arrest of Mr. S. M. Banerjee, its President, 
by the U.P, Government for supporting the just cause of her staff on strike. 


Attempts were also made to solicit the support of the general public. At 
the call of the Lucknow Bar Association and the Lawyers’ Association, four 
hundred city lawyers boycotted the Collectorate Courts on the 3lst Deccmber. 
A citizens’ Coramittee took out a procession on the 5th January. 


Repeated attempts for settlement were made from time to time. ` Talks of - 


the All India State Government Employees! Federation in December with the 
Chief Minister ended in failure. The Confederation of the Central Government 
Employees also considered the situation in January, 3957 to find a solution of 
the 46 day old strike. Mr. Madhusudan, its Vice-President, intervened many 
times to bring reapproachment but met with no succes. Mr.S. M. Banerji, 

"M. P., requested the President and the Prime Minister to intervene. Repre- 
sentatives of the striking employees also sought help ofthe Prime Minister 
but she mainta.ned that it was a matter for the U.P. (Government to decide and 
sbe could notirtervene. Leaders of the opposite parties succeeded in arranging 
direct talks between the Chief Minister and some leaders of strikers. Major 
unions proposed that a judicial commission be appointed into the question of 
D.A. and the striking employees met the Chief Minister in this connection on 
27th January with no success. 


Leaders o€ both ministerial and the dissident groups constantly tried to get 
over the crisis, Some of them felt unhappy at the rigidity and the projection 
of police approach in administration and suspected collusion between the 
hardened bureaucracy anda section of leadership for defeating Congress in 
election. Mr. C. B. Gupta and Mr. Kamlapati Tripathi explored the possibi- 
lities of settlement through their mediation. Mr. A.P. Jain, former UPGG 
President, suggested that the amount of Rs.22 crores needed for bringing 


SD 
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parity in dearness allowance of the Union and State Government could be 
spread over five years. The employees suspected the bonafides of political 
leaders and wanted direct negotiations with the Chief Minister who wanted 
unconditional withdrawal of the strike before any solution of the problem could 
be negotiated, 


) 


An: agreement was reached between the Chief Minister and the members 
of the Joint Council and the 62-days strike was withdrawn on 6th February, 
]967. Government had alre?dy appointed a one-man Commission to go into 
the question of the enhanced D.A. The Commission was asked to submit its 
report by l5th March. It was also requested to submit an interim report at 
its earliest convenience. The Chief Minister also agreed to consider urgently 
the question of increase in wages to work-charged and daily rated employees. 
Government ordered withdraw] of cases against all persons not charged with 
acts of violence. District authorities were asked to adjust absence during 
strike against leave, In case leave was not due, employees were to be granted 
extraordinary leave without pay so that there was no break in service. 

The threat given by the Joint Council on 22nd February to quit work 
from March ] if interim relief was not granted expedited the decision of the 
Government on the interim report. She announced revised rates of D. A. on 
28th February, to be effective from lst January, involving an annual expendi- 
ture of Rs. 4:46 crores. The new rates envisaged an increase of Rs. 6 for 
employees getting upto Rs. 90 per month, Rs. 9 for pay range of Rs. 9l-Rs. 299 
and Rs. l2 for those getting between Rs. 302 to Rs 500. 


RUMBLING BEFORE THE THIRD STRIKE 


The interim relief announced on 28th Februrry was described as totally 
inadequate and much below the expectation. State employees were asked to 
be ready for an indefinite strike from lOth March. Employees of the U.P. 
Government except the operational staff of the Government Roadways were 
directed not to attend to normal duties after recording attendance. If Govern- 
ment failed to concede their minimum demands by March ]9, strike was to 
start from March 20 onwards. | 

The U. P. Civil Secretariat Association demanded withdrawal of the 
charge sheets served on Mr. Sukul and Mr. Ghosh. Mr. Sukul had been 
charge-sheeted for breach of Government Servants Conduct Rules. He was 
asked to submit his representation by March 23. Charges against him were 
that in a public speech he had made insinuations against the Chief Minister 
and signed a handbill criticising the State Government and instigating 
the employees to go on strike from December 7. The Association considered 
this action of the Government against the spirit of the agreement. A pen- 
down strike was staged on 8th March in Lucknow. Even Mr. Govind Sahai, 
the General Secretary of the Uttar Pradesh Committee, was not happy about 
the Government's action in this matter. He described the notice of dismissal 
of Mr. Sukul as a parting kick by the outgoing Chief Minister. = 
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The nine month old agitation was withdrawn on March I4, i967. Mr. 
C. B. Gupta, who became the Chief Minister of U. P. after the General 
Elections assured the employees that he stood for parity of D. A. between the 
employees of th: Central and State Governments. It was the duty of the 
Government to ind money to pay adequate wages to her employees in these 
` days of rising prices 


The Gong-ess Ministry was voted out of power in April and it had no 
time to give a concrete shape to the new D A. policy announced by Mr. C. B. 
Gupta. The trcuble which seemed to be subsiding flared up again in April 
with the annoancement of the new D. A. rates by the Chief Minister of the 
non-Gongress Ministry. The revised rates of D.A. per month were as 
follows :— | 

Rs. 32 for those getting upto Rs. 309, Rs. 48 for pay range between 


Rs, 0-I49, Rs. 6 for Rs. [50-209, Rs. 75 for Rs. 20-399 and Rs. 80 for 


Rs. 400-600. Ia actual monetary terms, the benefit was to range from Rs. ]2 
| to Rs. 45/- and it was to be effective from April], 967 


The additonal expenditure on account of the increase was estimated at 
I0 crores. Resources of these committed magnitude were not in sight but the 
Government toc this decision with a view to give maximum possible relief to 
her employees. Drastic steps in expenditure. including the abolition of 


unnecessary posts and abolition or reorganisation of departments were contem- , 


plated. It was decided to wind up the Mahila Mangal Yojna and absorb 
its three thousand employees in teaching and nursing professions. 


The Chief Minister was of the opinion that parity in D.A. ofthe 
Central and Stete employees had been achieved. The pay scales ofthe 
Central Government employees had been fixed on the I949 price level whereas 
the existing pay scales of the State Government employees were fixed by the 
Pay Rationalisa-ion Committee on I960-6I price level. The D.A. admissible 
to the Central Covernment employees upto March I96l was to be deducted 
from the presen D. A. rates and the balance was to be allowed to the State 
Government employees as the new D.A. rate. 


According to-him the employees had been given Rs. 52°60 crores as 
additional benefits out of the estimated income of Rs. 69:04 crores from fresh 
taxation introduced during the last three years. Granting of absolute parity 
with Centre was to cost the State 22 and not 0 crores of rupees. Fresh taxa- 
tion was not po sible as people are not in a .position to bear any new burden. 


The Convener of the Federation of Ministerial Associations considered 
the strike move inopportune. The Joint Council, however, considered the 
Chief Minster’s announcement unsatisfactory and decided to launch an agita- 
tion for the fulfi ment of the following three main demands :— 

l. Immeliate equalisation of dearness allowance admissible to the 

Central Government and State Gnvernment employees. 


et à 
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2. Immediate withdrawal of all proceedings against employees in con- 
nection with the last strike. 


3. Scrapping of all retrenchment schemes.. 


The Chief Minister was more stern than his predecessor in dealing with 
the I967 strike. He warned the employees on war path that services of any 
employee absenting himself for more than two d ys without proper application 
for leave would be deemed to have been terminated suo-motto. Departmental 
heads were asked to put down with heavy h-nd any stoppage of work. They 
were given the following instructions :— ६ 


“Treat absence without leave as a break in service and not allow such 
defaulters to rejoin. Even if such employees are allowed to join, they may be 
treated to be new entrants at initial pay, losing pension and other benefits for 
their previous service. 


“In case of participation in strike, the strik'ng employees are in no case 
to be taken back and the vacancies are to be filled on perm- nent basis." 


With a view to break the employees’ movement, Government transferred . 
Mr. P. N. Sukul, the Secretary General of the Joint Council from Lucknow 
Secretariat to the office of the Chief Liasion Officer, U. P. in Delhi. On 27th 
May, Mr. Sukul and four others were arrested vnder the Preventive Detention 
Act as they had threatened to take “extreme steps” in.case the demands of the 
employees were not conceded. On !3th June, police arrested three ringleaders ` 
on the allegation that they were ‘actively engaged in whipping up the 
employees agitation to a point where the entire administration might come to 
a standstill.” 


THE THIRD STRIKE 


The proposed agitation in April I967 was postponed a few times to give 
Government time to reconsider the demands but agitation in its milder forms 
continued. Night long fast was observed before the Courcil House in May by 
some employees including women. 88 per cent of the clerical employees of the 
Secretariat went on one hour pen down strike on May ]9 to protest against 
Government order transferring Mr. Sukul, the General Secretary of the Council 
from Lucknow to Delhi. 


On May ]3 the Council announced its decision to resume statewide agita- 
tion from 22nd May. Employees weré to observe night long fast, ‘dharna’ in 
groups from May 22 to 27 and all together on May 28. A call for mass de- 
monstration was given for May 3 in front of the Government House and the 
residences of Divisional Commissioners. Torch light processions were to be 
taken out on June 5 and Unity Day was to be observed all over the State on 
June 8. Employees were to take casual leave on June 9 and to quit work on 
June ]4 and ]5 all over the State. | 


The employees of the Mahila Mangal Yojna had already started an agita- 
tion against the proposed scheme of their retrenchment. They courted arrest 
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and some of them went on hunger strike. Hunger strike was given up at the ' 
intervention cf Mrs. Kripalani, the former Chief Minister of U.P. Under 
instructions fron the Joint Council the employees observed a two hour pen down 
strike on 26th May to protest against police excesses on agitating women 
employees befere the residence of the Chief Minister. 


The indejnite strike started from ]3th June and according to the emplo- 
yees' spokesmer. more than 70 per cent of the clerical staff in U. P. Civil Secre- 
tariat did not juin it. Government on the contrary claimed that absenteeism 
was only parti: l. The personal staff of the ministers and sccretaries did not join 
the strike. The-response to the strike from class IV employees of the Secretariat 
was poor. The offices of the Chief Engineer of Public Works Department and 
Irrigation Depertment, the Transport Commissioner, the General Manager of 
Roadways and the Panchayat Raj Directorate functioned normally. There was 
no strike in the Board of Revenue, the Collectorate, the Directorate of Informa- 
tion and the D.rectorate of Medical and Health Services. 


The off ard on nature of the agitation and the Council's reluctance to 
accept the most the new Government could offer had alienated public sympathy. 
Government was firm and the Chief Minister was assured of support from the 
partnersin the Ministry as they were of opinion that the strike “will please 
only reactionar- vested interests and those dislodged Congress leaders who 
are trying to topple the present Government." Masses wished the new Ministry 
well and were rot tolerant of thosé who put obstacles in its way of successful 
functioning. Tae rank and file realised that the time was not opportune for 
fresh agitation and they did not obey the call of the Joint Council The 
intervention of -he leaders of the Samyukta Vidhayak Dal and their appeal 
to the Government employees gave them a chance to save their face and 
the agitation wes called off. p l 


a 


POLITICAL INFLUENCES 


The agita-ion of the U.P. Government employees is an example of the 
mix up of political considerations in the labour relations problems of the 
country. Grievances were economic and genuine but the timing of the strikes 
and the conneced developments were governed by political motives. The 
union leaders hid hoped that the State Congress leadership preoccupied with 
its factional squabbles will falter in its steps, as it has so often done in 
the past. 


The dissidents and the ministerial groups pulled in different directions 
during the first two ‘strikes. When an agreement was reached in July both 
Tripathy and Gupta groups felt unhappy as they felt that the party had been 
ignored. A mecting of the Congress Legislative Party was requisitioned where 
it was feared tiat the policies and decisions relating to employees may be 
censured. Fortunately the meeting was postponed at the eleventh hour on 
account of the intervention of the Prime Minister. During the December strike 
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the Chief Minister wanted to be firm in not submitting to coercion and in not 
considering the demands till the strike was withdrawn. Political forces impaired 
her resoluteness and there was considerable climb down later on because of the 


overwhelming consideration of the success of Congress candidates in General 
Elections. 


By refusing to accept the settlement even when the second strike was 
fizzling out, leaders also demonstrated that they were moved by political 
motives beyond the interest of employees. They were more interested in 
prolonging the strike then in obtaining a reasonable settlement for them. The 
militant section showed scant regard for the democratic method of taking 
decision by majority vote. "There was evidence according to the Government 
spokesmen that the Left Communists, the Lohia Socialists and the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh workers were actively fomenting the employees to 
continue the strike. 


U.P. Government employees under political patronage of some of the 
constituents of the SVD continued to agitate for the release of their detained 
leaders. They held a big demonstration in front of the Council House in 
September, I967 to protest against the continued detention of their leaders. A 
large number of employees again abstained from their duties in October, 967 
on this issue in response to a call given by the Joint Council. The Communist 
Party of India threatened to quit the Samyukta Vidhayak Dalin U.P. in 
September, 967 if the (Government did not release within a reasonable time 
the leaders of the Government employees imprisoned under the Preventive 
‘Detention Act. It gave two days to the Chief Minister in November, ]967 
to release the arrested leaders, failing which its two members were withdrawn 
from the Cabinet. 


Industrial labour and civil servants are favourably placed in the prevalent 
political conditions in which all the political parties are soliciting their support. 
United fronts and broad based agitations in the form of general strikes are 
likely to increase in future to press Government for higher wages and better 
service conditions. Facing of the new situations will be difficult for the State 
as the various constituents will not easily agree on a common industrial 
relations policy in view of their differing ideologies and fear of displeasing 
workers. Resolute stand of the Government to the employees’ demands may 
lead to break away of some of the partners of the coalitions and pose a threat 
to the stability of the non-Congress Ministries. Labour, though not having a 
political party of its own, has become a powerful pressure group because of the 
political shifts in the post-election period in ]967. 


TAX PLANNING FOR A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 
[WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA] 


S. P. Govar AND H. C. MEHROTRA 
Department of Commerce, R. B.S. College, Agra. 


` The aim of planning in India is the abolition of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, the reduction ofincome inequalities, industrialization and the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Pattern of Society. The sources of funds to achieve the 
aim are savings of the public sector, internal and external loans, taxes and 
deficit financing. Every source of funds has its own limitations with certain 
merits and demerits. The object of this paper is to examine the broad 
principles of taxation in the context of a developing economy and to suggest 
suitable measures in this direction. | 


A tax policy is only a means toan end and, therefore, the first step in 
formulating it is to determine the socio-economic goals being sought and then 
to form the policy measures to achieve that objective. If there is only one 
objective to.be achieved by the tax policy, there is no difficulty; but when 
there are many objectives to be achieved, such as abolition of poverty, the 
reduction of income inequalities and encourage private savings and investment, 
the problem of formulating the tax policy becomes difficult. 


In our country many productive sources of revenue have been tapped, 
but the structure of public finance has grown up haphazardly, influenced by 
historical accidents; the examples of other countries and foreign advice. Ina. 
backward economy an idealtax theory and foreign tax advice are usually 
misfit; partly because of environment and institutional background and partly 
because of not implementing the expert proposals in toto. In this connection 
Prof. Kaldor observes ‘the actual taxes adopted (both as to scope and defi- 
nition as well as to the schedule of rates) are so different from what I originally 
recommended.’ l E 


The broad principles of taxation relevant to a developing economy may 
now be examined: 
CANON OF EQUITY 

It appears that when Adam Smith enunciated the canon of equity i. e., 
tax should be proportional to one’s Income, the ‘Law of Diminishing Marginal 
Utility’ was unknown. The marginal “utility of the same rupee differs for 
two persons having different incomes. Therefore, Seligman and Cohan under- 
stood ‘Equity’ to imply progressive taxation. 

The main aim of the principle of equity is to reduce income. imbalances. 
This objective can be achieved in two ways: 

(a) Normal tax process: Government can reduce the burden of taxes on 
' the poor by eliminating or reducing the consumption taxes and by raising on 
the rich e. g., income taxes. 


—: 
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(b) Tax cum expenditure process; Government can return a major 
portion of tax receipts to the poor in the form of social services. 


But neither of these can operate effectively ina developing economy. 


The required public revenues cannot be collected from direct taxation, since 
taxation of the upper income groups and businesses would reduce private 
capital formation and retard enterprise. Therefore, indirect taxes have to be 
resorted to. This is practicable because they are easier to be administered. In 
other words, the need for revenue suggests increasing consumption taxes‘and 
the necessity of development suggests reduction of direct taxes. On the other 
hand equity demands a reverse policy. | 


{ 
Ina developing economy, equity must be understood after all in a 
dynamic setting. Itis only through economic progress that the standard of 
living of the masses can be raised appreciably. A tax system that distributes 


the incidence of taxation in the conventionally ‘equitable’ manner may do less . 


than justice to them. Dr. Boulding says that ‘if redistributive measures should 
lower the rate of economic progress, the absolute share going to the group 
favoured by the redistribution would, after a point of time be less than what it 
would have been with a higher rate of growth, Justice in taxation, therefore, 
in an underdeveloped country cannot mean anything more than an equitable 
distribution of burden involved in càpital formation and the promotion of the 
highest possible rate of growth. When a great part of the surplus in the 
economy is channelled into investment by preventing poor classes from increas- 
ing their consumption to the full extent of the rise in their incomes and the 
richer classes by preventing from using their surplus for excess consumption, 
sacrifices in consumption, are shared alike by all members of the society. 
Ifthis is the case, it can be said that the members ofthe society are treated 
equally for tax purposes. 


The high consumption taxation im normal times is not fair but in the 
beginning of rapid development itis inevitable. 'The tax should be heavy on 
luxury consumption such as cars and cosmetics but the need for larger re- 
sources and the release of a portion of production for the purposes of investment 
compel the taxation of lower grade comforts and necessaries. Since the tax 
administration in India is of second order and tax compliance is of third order, 
the tax on mass consumed commodities be imposed at strategic points. 


The justification of commodity taxation lies in the fact. that when the 
economy expends and direct taxes can be increased to a- great extent, the tem- 


porary injustice can be -set off by tax reductions, increased social services and 


higher incomes. Further it is not very unfair because a part of the tax revenues 
is utilised for social services which benefit mostly the poorer sections of 
the society. On the other hand, the alternatives of consumption taxes are 





2 Source; ‘Fiscal Policy in underdeveloped countries’ by Raja J. Ghaliha, p. 69. 


worse. The slowing down the pace of development is harmful to the poor and 
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the created money also affects the poor maximum. Therefore, indirect taxa- 
tion for resources is the least of the evils. 


REDUCTION. IN DIRECT TAXES 


| The modern fiscal policy pursued by the most progressive countries is to 
make revenue grow, not by increasing income tax rates but by making incomes 
grow and the gross national product grow, In other words, tax revenues must 
be made self generating. Nurke says *not a change in the inter-personal income 
distribution but an increase in the proportion of national income devoted to 
capital formation is the primary aim of public finance in the context of econo- 
mic development’.! The method of eradicating economic inequalities by giddy 
levels of taxation involves levelling down. The modern fiscal method aims at 
levelling up and uses rapid economic growth as the one unfailing instrument 
for reduction of economic inequalities. 


"The history of economic development of Germany and Japan shows that 


tlie main cause of their rapid development is ‘tax reduction.’ Prof. Ludwig 


Erhand observes that the result of a steep rise in our national income is due 
to ‘incentive taxation’. In U.S.A. the maximum rate of income tax was scaled 
down from 9I% to 77% in I964 and further reduced to 70% in I965. . Simi- 
larly the minimum rate was brought down from 20% to l7% in I964 and is 
further reduced to 6% in !965, the tax on corporations from 52% to 50% in 
I964 and48% in I965. The secretary to the U, S. Treasury Mr. Dillon says 
‘the response of the economy to the I964 tax cut has been excellent and there is 
every indication thatit -will continue to beso in 9655.8 ` 


Regarding the burden of Indian taxation National Council of Applied 
Economic Research observes thus: ‘As regards personal taxation the cumulative 


. impact of income and wealth taxes on entrepreneurs in the higher income 


groups, who play a crucial and dynamicrole in creating new enterprises and 
pioneering new industries, seriously curtails their capacity to save. After a 
point the disposable income: of an individual declines with every addition to his 
wealth through savings. - At such a level of income the tax liability is generally 
met at the expense of savings which in the case of most businessmen are likely 
to be invested. Since the incentive to save is virtually eliminated at this level 
there is a sound economic justification for slowing down: the pace of progres- 
sion of taxes: at very high income levels 


Business savings and private savings in India are not very large. What- 
ever, the sivings are, they are generally directed into unproductive channels. 


_ Public investment has to be stepped up even at the expense of private invest- 


ment. . Therefore, taxation remains the only effective financial instrument 
for reducing private consumption and investment and transferring resources 
to the Government for economic development. If rapid economic develop- 
ment is, the foremost aim of economic policy, the three methods— private 


3 Source: Fiscal Policy in underdeveloped Countries “by Raja J. Chaliha, p. 52 
2 “The Highest Taxed Nation" by N, A. Palkhivala, p. 4I 
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investment, public investment financed by taxation for socialservices, and 
, borrowings for -emunerative projects—must be sought. 


The rate cf direct taxes should be reduced to encourage savings. But it 
does not mean tàat taxation should be reduced on all savings. "Taxation must 
be levied on a progressive scale on that part ofthe income, above a certain 

level, that is nor used for approved investments, and that the manner of taxa- 
tion must be such as to encourage individuals to save. Therefore, there isa 
case for exempting from income taxation savings which are invested in direc- 
tions which are considered socially necessary. This may mean that the tax 
system willbe ~ery highly progressive with respect to income which is not 
being invested productively. This scheme will serve a double purpose; ifa 
large income is not saved, a significant portion of it will be appropriated by the 
state; on the otaer hand, if the income is to escape taxation, it must go into 
investment. Exher way the surplus is mobilized for economic development. 


Some may argue that the grant of exemption to savings from taxes will 


be less effective in reducing inequalities of wealth. However, since the rates | 


of indirect taxes can be stepped up, inequalities ‘in the standard of consump- 
tion will be red iced, This is the best that can be done for the masses in the 
shortrun. For reducing inequalities of wealth holding and for preventing the 
perpetuation of inequalities, reliance should be placed on wealth and inheri- 
tance taxes. T. T. Krishnamachari in the budget speech for 964 observed 
‘the motivating factor behind earned incomes should not beignored. Much 
of it is due to tie incentive, the initiative and hard work of the earner himself, 
and for keeping up this effort and to enthuse the earner to greater efforts, it 
is necessary for aim to have a feeling that at least some substantial portion of 
what he earns & left in his hands.’ ॥ 


Thus it can be said that if it is desired to promote growth in the setting 
of mixed econcmy, it becomes necessary not only to encourage work, risk 
taking and priv ite capital formation, but, more important than that to allow 
individuals to hold sufficient large amounts of wealth'to enable them to:start, 


run and contro. large scale enterprises based on efficient methods of production: 


and which is orly possible by tax reduction. 


CHECKING of Tax EVASION AND AVOIDANGE 


Many assessees do not honour their tax obligations. It is not easy to 
work out the tax evaded or avoided in any particular year; but it has been 


proved that these have been persons who evade the tax. In ]947, the Income Tax , 


Investigation Committee detected ]058 cases of the concealed income of Rs. 48 
crores and recorered Rs. 29:42 crores as tax. Due to the ‘Disclosure drive’ of 
I95l, 5294 assessees disclosed the income of Rs. 39:2 crores and paid Rs. 8:6 
crores as tax. In 3959, Prof. Kaldor estimated the tax evasion of Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 300 crores; but his estimate was not beyond criticisms. In the same year 
the Finance Minister of India estimated the tax evasion of Rs. 20 to 30 crores 


wo 
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per year. In I965, the Government of India started ‘Voluntary disclosure 
scheme’. Accordingly concealed income totalling Rs. 220°28 crores has been 
disclosed. 


Now question arises what are the main causes responsible, for the 
encouragement of tax evasion. In ]949, the then Finance Minister Dr. John 
Matthai observed the main cause of tax evasion ‘increase in the level of direct 
taxation’. In 957, T. T. Krishnamachari observed thus: ‘I have come to the 
‘conclusion that our existing rates of direct tax at top levels deprive the tax 
structure ofallflexibility. Itis said that they tend to diminish tbe incentive 
for work but I am aware that they encourage large scale evasion’. 


The other important causes of tax evasion may be uncertainty and the 
complexity of the Income-tax Act, growing taxation, soaring price level, unpro- 
ductive nature of Government expenditure, psychology and tax unconsciousness 


of assessees, frequent changes in the tax laws, slack assessing machinery, harress- 
ment to the assessees by authorities. 


Actuallv speaking there are many causes of tax evasion which are invited 
by the tax evaders themselves. The income on which the tax is not paid, 
cannot be invested and it is accumulated either in cash or gold, which 
reduced the investment in productive channels. The Government requires a 
minimum amount for its functions and, therefore, it is compelled to raise the 
rate of tax on honest tax payers, which in turn brings the disincentive for 
work and high price level. When Government takes steps to curb the tax 
evasion, the complex tax Act and frequent changes are there. Not even this, 
the tax evasion in its turn brings the problem of concentration of wealth in 
few hands and more borrowings on the part of the Government. To pay the 
interest and the borrowed money Government levies taxes at a higher rate. 
Thus there is a race between the rate of tax and tax evasion. Hence, the 
social evil oftax evasion must be eradicated. 


Since administrative efficiency and tax, compliance are low in the 
country, the number of assessee at the margin i. e., at thelower end and the 
highest tax rate in the top slab (in case of companies, the tax rate) should be 
reduced. Due to the reduction in number of assessees more effective assess- 
ment and collection can be made on fewer assessees and the reduction in the tax 
rate will help in capital formation in the private sector. Moreover, if tax 
evasion is avoided, the tax rate can be reduced to some extent and the honest 
tax payers won't feel to bear the legitimate burden of the tax. 


INTEGRATION AND COORDINATION IN T Ax SYSTEM 
AND OTHER Economic POLICIES | 
In a mixed and developing economy and particularly when there are 
many objectives to be achieved at the .same time, the tax policy must be 
related to other major segments of national policy and they should be inter 
. related themselves. Actually, stabilisation and “development, two objectives 


t 
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of tax policy are affected by monetary policy and redistributive justice is as 
much a function-of expenditure policy as it is of taxation. Therefore, with- 
out fuller intezration and coordination, no tax policy can fulfil its functions. 
Integration and coordination, in a tax system and in other economic policies 
may be made in the following directions as suggested by Dr. M. H.’ Gopal.” 

(I): Integration of different structural details of any single tax e.g. scope, 
rates, exemptions, allowances in income taxation 


(2) Integration of the direct taxes among themselves e.g., the personal 
income tax wi:h those on corporation incomes. 


(3) Integration of direct and indirect taxes. 


(4) Integration of short, medium and long term objectives of taxation 
e.g. taxation for revenue, development and redistributive justice. 


(5) Cocrdination with the fiscal policies of public bodies. 
(6) Integration and coordination of fiscal and monetary policies. 
(7) Cocrdination in foreign and domestic measures. LM 


TAXON AGRICULTURAL INCOMES 


There is a considerable resentment in urban sector that there is 
discrimination against them in favour of rural sector. Planning, in 
fact, has proved to be a boon to the rural sector as the prices of agricultural 
products, procuction and income have been rising since $956-57. During 
the Fourth Plan about 33% of the proposed total outlay of Rs: I6,000 
crores in the public sector will be spent for the development of agriculture, 
fertiliser industry and other closely related fields. Owing to this it is estimated 
that there will 5e a compound rate of growth of 5:694 per annum in agricultural 
production. I: can be, therefore, validly concluded that the agricultural 
sector has cont.nued and will continue to enjoy the fruits of planning but 
that it has remained under-taxed. Thus it is of paramount importance that 
ways and mears should be devised to increase the contribution of this sector, | 
keeping in view inter sectoral equity considerations. 


There are various methods of mobilising resources from this sector e.g., 
borrowings, compulsory procurement of agricultural commodities at fixed . 
prices and taxation. Under present conditions, taxation seems to be the 
most appropriate method for raising resources from this sector. Borrowing 
from this sector cannot provide sizeable amount due to the poor response and 
inadequate savings. Compulsory procurement of products would result in 
unequal burdeas on different groups offarmers. In view of these limitations, 
the tax structu-e should be reoriented either by introducing new taxes or 
by suitably amending the present tax system. Taxation of this sector under 
the present circumstances has become all the more urgent due to the great 
responsibility tiat the states have to shoulder during the Fourth Plan period. 





* A Realistic Tax Structure for India, p. 30. 
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Land revenue is. most important source of revenue from agricultural 
sector. The contribution of this sector: in the form of land revenue has 
remained static because of -past settlements. At present land revenue 
is only :5% of the national income originating in the agricultural sector. 
The small contribution to. the exchequer’ has’ increased the: hoarding 
capacity of the farmers, which, therefore, encourages speculative and black. 
marketing activities, which worsen the price situation, To overcome . 
this difficulty surcharges on land revenue on a progressive scale should be 
imposed. In order to increase the marketable surplus, so that the infla- 
tionary pressure on food articles may be checked, a cess on excess hoarding of 
food grains by farmers should be imposed. l 


For financial resources the general income tax should be imposed, in 
all stateson a uniform basis, on agricultural incomes.’ This would mean 
simplification of the tax system and reduction in the cost of collection 
of taxes. A wealth tax on rich farmers can also be imposed. The realisation 
should be distributed to the states. 


The-proposals may strike some as inimical to the growth ofagricultural 
sector ; butit is possible to meet the objection. The Government can re- 
orient the tax system with builtin incentives which would encourage 
investments into agricultural sector for its development. The unfavourable 


- effects of taxation. if any, can be met through expenditure policy. 


IMPETUS TO FOREIGN PRIVATE GAPITAL 


An undeveloped country cannot plan its development without external 
- assistance, The inflow of foreign capital to purchase heavy plant and machinery 
and managerial personnel depends upon the stable Government in the country 
stable economy, availability of raw materials and labour, market and the faci- 
lities for repatriation of funds. But apart from these, the most important factor 
which affects the foreign investors is the level of taxation. They invest in the . 
country where more or less the above factors are the same, but the tax rates 
are minimum. Therefore, to encourage the foreign capital together with 
know-how it is essential to coordinate the tax policy with that of capital 
exporting countries as well as with other capital importing countries. The 
consideration should be in respect of tax free salary, allowances and personal 
relief, taxation of foreign companies and non-residents at a lower rate 


+ 


‘In India, all factors except the rate of tax are favourable to attract the 
foreign Capital. Hence, the rate of tax on the profits earned with the help 
- of foreign capital should be reduced. 


STABILITY IN TAx-LAWS 


Stability is an essential feature for the healthy growth of economy. The 
peculiar feature of our direct tax policy is absolute uncertainty; changes in 
laws and rates of tax which are as unpredictable as they are frequent. More- 
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over the new rates and levies apply retrospectively to the past year.! Com- 
panies are expected to hold their general meetings, make provision for tax 
and declare dividends, without any premonition of the rates and varieties of 
levies which would fall under the next budget on the income of the year that 
has closed. Ir order to avoid this difficulty it is suggested that the tax burden 
forthe period of a planshould be clearly adumbrated at the commence- 
ment of the plan so that industrialists may plan their schemes accordingly. 


CONCLUSION 


In the end, it can be said that the size of the plan and the rates of tax 
in Our country have been influenced by emotions rather than economic rea- 
-lities. The result is the failure of the objects set out in the plans. Hence, 
to achieve the 2conomic objects, the social objectives should be deferred at 
least for the time being. 


Ba त AAN त तत EESTI तल ae 
2 Since [967 this practice has been abondoned and the new rates now apply to the 
income of the ollowing financial year. 


VARYING PRODUCTIVITY OF THE INDUSTRIAL UNITS 
[AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE MAJOR INDUSTRIES OF INDIA] 


P. ©. MAHESHWARI 
St. John’s Colleg, Agra. 


The rate of the productivity growth varies from industry to industry 
and even within an industry from unit to unit. It is because of the factors 
that affect productivity, are not uniform in all the industries and in all the 
units. Techniques of production, managerial skill and efficiency of the 
workers vary from industry to industry and from unit to unit. Itis generally 
said that the techniques of production and efficiency of the workres are better 
in large scale production than in small scale production. Hence, productivity 
is greater in large scale production than in small scale production. This 
theory is based on the advantages of the large scale production which 
arise from mechanisation and division of labour. Therefore, the object of 
the: present study is to test the validity of the theory on the basis of the factual 
information. Empirical testing of economic theory discovers the important 
phases of a phenomenon. Ifthe productivity of the major industries of India 
is found to be positively associated with the size of the industrial units, the study 
can provide a base to protect and foster the growth of industries. 


DEFINITION AND CONCEPTS 


Itis an essential pre-requisite of any empirical study that all the terms 
involved in interpretation and analysis should be precisely defined. ‘Lack 
of such precision and clarity often leads to vague and faulty generalisations, 
futile discussions and great ambiguity 


- 


SIZE OF AN INDUSTRIAL UNIT 


The word “Size” in Economic Terminology is defined as ‘Scale’ meaning 
thereby the scale of production, of output or of operation. The size of an 
industrial unit is usually measured by any one of the following criteria :— 

(i) The size of Plant. 

(ii) The amount of capital invested. 
(iii) The volume of Employment. 

(iv) The physical volume of production. 

(v) The annual economic value of output. 

(vi) The quantity of Raw Materials consumed. 


Each one of these measures has its own advantages as well as limitations. 
The accuracy, adequacy, and utility of each measurement depend upon the 
nature of the study and the data available. In the present study the “number 
‘of the workers employed" has been taken as the measurement of the size 
because of its appropriateness for this study. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity in its widest sense is the measurement of the economic 
soundness of the means. Froma more technical standpoint productivity can 
be defined as output per unit ofinput. Ifthe output is considered in relation 
to a given factor, the specific productivity of the factor concerned is obtained. 
Therefore, it is possible to speak of the productivity of capital, labour or of 
raw material. Insurmountable.practical difficulties are involved in taking all 

the input factors as.they are not additive. Because of this and because in many 
_ cases the chief input variable is the man power employed, productiviy here is 
measured in terms of the value of output relative to the workers employed. 


VALUE ADDED OR NET OUTPUT 


There is no consensus on the precise meaning and interpretation of value 
added. Some say “value added" means the utilities created by the process of 
manufacture. But for our purpose the ‘value added’ is the same as defined in 
the “Census of Indian Manufactures’. This represents the part of the value of 
product which is created in the factory and is computed by deducting from the 
gross ex-factory value of output, the gross value of input. 


VALUE ADDED (Ner OurPUT) Vs. Toran OUTPUT 


The question whether for calculating the productivity, the numerator 
should be net output or total output is difficult to answer without minute 
examination of the nature of the industry and character of industrial output. 
Indeed in the present analysis when we are making the study of the size and 
productivity, total output should not be divided by the labour input for calcu- 
lating the productivity. Different sized units in the same industry might produce - 
different varieties and qualities of products—greater and lower in money value. 
For example in cotton textile industry bigger units are producing fine cloth of 
superior quality fetching high money value than the smaller units producing 
coarse Cloth. Similarly injute industry bigger units are producing carpet 
cloth and smaller units gunny bags. The money value of their products are 
higher or lower as they are using costly or cheaper raw materials. Suppose 
an unit producing I00 metres of fine cloth valuing Rs. !,000/- employs 70 
workers; on the other hand another unit employing the same.workers produces 
cloth of coarse quality worth Rs. 600. The productivity in the first case is 
] 00 while in the second it is only 60 (value of total output has been divided 
by the number of workers). Therefore, total output used as numerator may 
give a wrong impression of productivity. If the character of output is fairly 
homogeneous and uniform, as in the case of sugar and cement industries 
figures of total output can be employed in the estimation of the productivity 
of the industrial units of different sizes. | | 


Value added has the express advantage as a measure of productivity 


as it reflects the contributions of manufacturing process that adds value 
raw materials. | ४ 
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While for the detailed connotation of the other terms’ used, reference 
should be made to the Census of Indian Manufactures. 


SOURGES OF INFORMATION 


The statistical data used in the course of this study have been calculated 
from the Indian Census of Manufactures from ]953 to 958. This is the only 
reliable source of information which can provide data to complete such type 
of investigation. The data is authentic as it has been collected under the. 
Industrial Statistics Act, 942 and the Census of Manufacturing Industries 
Rules issued thereunder by the various State Governments. The publication of 
“Census of Indian Manufactures” was suspended after 958 and it was re- 
placed by the “Annual Survey of Industries". The Annual Survey of Industries 
does not provide the size-wise data of the industries, therefore, the study has 
been restricted upto the year ]958. l 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUE : METHOD OF PRODUGTIVITY MEASUREMENT 


There are serious ‘statistical problems in measuring productivity. The 
greatest difficulty in the way of measuring labour productivity is the nonhomo- 
genity of both the variables—labour and output es productivity is the ratio of 
output to input (labour). As most of the industries produce a large number 
of different products varying considerably in quality, it is difficult to add their 
output in terms of a single physical unit. Similarly, the work of labour is also 
nota homogeneous entity because the effort content in labour varies accord- 
ing to difference in sex, age, skill and training of the worker. 


Productivity is measured in two ways, either in terms of physical output 
or in terms of the value of products. . The advantage of the first method is that 
it relates directly to what we want to measure, and it requires no correction for 
price movements, but the greatest difficulty of this method is the insuperable 
problem of the summation of heterogeneous output of different qualities, types 
and sizes into a meaningful aggregate. The measurement of productivity in 
terms of the value of the products overcomes some of the limitations of the first 
method. But there is the difficulty ofinadequate supply ofinformation about 
price movements which is required for deflecting the value of the products in 
order to eliminate the influence of changes in prices. In this study second 
method has been adopted. To putitin simple arithmetic terms— 

Net output or value added 


^ C r ] Pesan 
Productivity number of workers 


Labour productivity computed in this manner reflects the magnitude of 
net output per unit of labour input. 
LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


Labour efficiency can be calculated as the value added per wage earner 
for each group as compared with the value added per wage earner for all 
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groups taken together, i.e. the total value added by the total number of 

workers. This can be represented as follows: 

Value added per wage earner in a particular group 
Value added per wage earner in all groups 





Labour Efficiency — 


In order to find out the quantitative measurement of the degree of 
relationship be-ween size and propuctivity, Spearman’s Coefficients of rank 
correlation hav:: been worked out. In mathematical terms it can be expressed as 
62D? 

— n (nèl) 

Where ‘D represents the difference between the paired ranks and 'N' is 

the number of :ize groups. 


Rr = | 


THE ANALYSIS 

The hypothesis tested here is that there is a positive association between 
size of the industria! unit and productivity, i.e., small sized units have lower 
productivity anc large sized units have higher productivity. 

To test this hypothesis, coefficients of rank correlation between size and 
productivity have been calculated. The classification of the sizes of the units 
has been done ir nine size groups according to the number of workers employed. 
The values of thz coefficients of correlation are given in the table I. 


TABLE l 
Rank Correlation Coefficients between Size @ Productivity in Major Industries of India. 














Year Iron & Steel Cotton Textile Sugar Jute 
953 न 77 न-"98 {76 {-'08 
954 १- "90 --: 98 47 08 
955 न 8] -+ ! "00 न 8] न"" 0] 
]956 ]-:97 4-:92 -: 76 0 
957 -]-: 80 -]-: 98 -F-:63 | --:80 
958 f-* 93 J-: 93 “-* 62 -:43 





A glance is sufficient to indicate that the result of this empirical study 
support the accented hypothesis of positive association between size and 
productivity. However, a few features deserve special attention; there is a 
positive correlaticn in all the industries for the period under investingation; 
the degrees of the coefficients are high in Iron & Steel, Cotton Textiles and 
Sugar Industries; and insignificant in the case of Jute Industry except for the 
year I957. : 


Size-wise productivity.per worker has been worked out, from which the 
above coefficients have been calculated for the period 953 to I958 in selected 
industries. 
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The tables given below summarise the results of productivity per worker: 











Lad 














TABLE 2 
; Productivity by Size in Iron €? Steel Industry of India 9535-50 
ming | om | [m m [m |e 
(as denoted by the No. ]959 ]954{ ]955 956 [957 न958 
of persons employed) ils 

Less than 20 —379 ]422 !732 [006 l8i2 0054 
20—49 834: ]33] 2I2 I782 605 2li5 
50—99 & l4[3 l663 859 2205 ]428 206 

[00---249 239} 2003 i773 2302 [332 2iI6 
250—499 2i30 2663 3206 2383 2i03 3093 
500—999 l]46 2048 299] 4485 I9I5 384 

000—999 N.A. 507 4405 6709 4689 5322 

2000—4999 i7i8 265! 2787 3266 2573 2202 

5000 & above 56I7 5754 5725 7438 6983 6047 

All sizes 4507 4959 5003 6260 5700 52I6 

TABLE 3 
Productivity by Size in Cotton Textile Industry 2953-40 
Size 
(as denoted by the No. I953 ]954 I955 i956 957 i958 
of pesrson employed) 

Less than 20 —li27 —]240 298 889 —95 —394 
20--49 929 78] l0I3 L0L3 Il67 I507 
50—99- [875 l072 2032 756 l49 532 

4(0.....249 005 I305 i365 ]338 i559 I467 
250—499 ]293 [738 I524 हि 3 [433 [687 
500—999 ]469 l864 l864 2047 l605 [572 

I000-—-999 |  I70I 848 2002 2003 728 [857 

2000-—4999 ` | 2I46 2092 2265 2324 I90] 2:77 

5000 & above [942 2I05 2404 2227 2384 2290 

Allsizes ° 0926 ^ | 2003 2I94 2207 954 2060 
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TABLE 4. 
Productivity by Size in Sugar Industry 
पावलाला EE E ME E ME 


Size 
{as denoted by the No. 953 954 I995 ]956 : 957 958 
of persons employed) DEM 





Less than 20 —2692 |--]699 --49 ^ | —56 278 [232 
20—49 —6l4 343 478 642 728 244 
50—99 —373 —54 778 868] 54] 450 
00—249 298 2387 . 43 032 |. —90 —728 
250— 499 2479 3626 2592 4490 2805 4538 
500—999 | 2033 | 289 2636 24] 2759 3034 

[000--]999 !768 2283 2209 2008 2062 2257 

2000—4999 365 2707 268 2552 3466 3380 


5000 & above 


a el 
—— MÀ mm eÁÀnÀ—— P M—ÀÀ e € m————————— M ————— P — —— ra —— ad 


All sizes I863 23I3 2404 2274 2533 2673 





TABLE 5 
Productivity by Size in fute Industry of India 
PE 7 ANNAN aN SEES TP LS ITE EOI NN MURUS EEE IE RECEN AD DU EE SEED Fi Ec SE EE 


Size ; 
(as denoted by the No. [953 954 955 i956 957 ]958 
` of persons employed) l . 





Less than 20 


20—49 

50—99 

l00—249 3092 3250 ' | ]263 [943 

250—499 | 538 87! 2 a 740 
500—999 939 [278 7436 [269 l442 
[000--]999 [653 570 234 !456 247 
2000—4999 [405 I797 !403 504 535 
5000 & above 28! 605 362 636 522 
All sizes £507 52! i365 53 467 





Le 
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The analysis of the above tables reveals that productivity is higher in 
larger sized industrial undertakings. The first eight out of the total nine size 
groups have lower labour productivity than the average labour productivity 
in Iron & Steel industry, the exception being the size group ]000-]999 in the 
year I954 and ]958. The largest size i.e. in which the employment is more 
than 5000 workers has the highest productivity. 


Tn cotton textile the last two largest size groups have high productivity 


than the average productivity ofall the sizes, the only-exception is size group 
2000-4999 in !957. 


In Sugar industry there are only eight size groups. There is not a single 
unit which is employing more than 5000 workers. Generally, the first fou 


size groups have a lower productivity than the average productivity in thi 
industry 


In Jute industry the position is different, there are not very small 
units which are employing less than ]00 workers. As’ has been pointed out 
earlier the degree of the coefficient of positive correlation is not signi- 
ficant in this industry; that is why the productivity variations are indepen- 
dent with the size of units in certain cases. The size group employing 00- 
249 has highest productivity in the years 953, [954 and I956. In ]955 the 
size group employing 500-999 has the highest productivity while in the year 
958, the size group 250-499 has the highest productivity. The largest sized 
units employing more than 5000 workers do not enjoy the gains of highest 


productivity in any year, yet the trends show that productivity is higher in 
larger size groups. 


The negative productivity of the cotton textile and sugar industries 
in certain size-groups of the industria] units is somewhat confusing on its 
first appearance but it is because of the negative value of the “Value added" . 
in these size-groups. If the industrial units are uneconomical due to 
their inefficient management and control over the manufacturing process, 
there will be an abnormal wastage of the raw material, spoilage of work 
and deterioration in the quality of the products. Therefore, the cost of the 
input exceeds the ex-factory value of output in these units. 


The foregoing conclusions confirm the theoretical assumption that there 
exists a positive association between size and productivity 7.2. smaller units 
have lower productivity and larger units have higher productivity 


Limitations 


Apart from the limitation of the census data there are certain other limi- 
tations and reservations of this study. It is, however, instructive to consider 
these limitations. Firstly, productivity measured here is in fact labour pro- 
ductivity. As has already been discussed earlier the practical problems are 
involved in taking into account all the input factors as they are not additive, 
Therefore, the only suitable index is labour preductivity and is generally 
used because it Comprises the whole result of labour within a unit of time 
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determined joiatly by factors dependent on and independent of the worker. 
Secondly, while calculating the productivity, the net output has not been 
taken on constant price of any one year to eliminate the influence of price varia- 
tion over a per:od of time under study. But in support of this it can be stated 
that the present study is a relative study of sizes. And generally the changes in 
price influence the output of all size groups in a uniform degree. Therefore, 
undeflated figures used here will not disprove our results in any way. 


Implications 

The conclusions drawn from this study must be verified through 
economic reasoaings. Higher productivity in larger units may be accounted 
to a number of complex factors such as high degree of mechanisation and 
specialisation, capable management, technically trained workers and use 
of better raw materials. On the other hand small units do not have 
these facilities. As the conclusions drawn from this study are of general 
belief it is o? no use to pointout here the factors that bring higher pro- 
ductivity in large scale production. This is a theoritical aspect .of the 
problem and is proved by the empirical study. But the question is how 
we should r2late lower labour costs and: lower productivity in small 
sized units anc higher labour costs and higher productivity in larger sized 
units. In ancther study “Relationship between Size and Labour Costs’’*, the 
author has discovered that there is a positive association between size and 
‘labour costs i. e. smaller size units have lower labour costs and larger size 
units have higher labour costs. At first sight, this seems paradoxical or 
untrue as we know thatincreased productivity per worker in larger sector 
must reduce or minimise the labour costs in this sector. Even if we analyse 
our findings frcm this point of view, our conclusions arecorrect. Selected 
industries show that rises in labour costs with the size of the umits have not 
been proportioaal with the increases of productivity in these sizes. 


The lack of proportionality between the growth rate of wages and 
productivity gives rise to the differences in the unit labour cost. However, 
the increases ir productivity have been greater than the rises in the wage 
cost. Therefore, it can easily be said that improvement in the productivity 
has been able to set off increased wages and salaries and thus minimise the 


effects on labour costs to a certain extent; otherwise unit labour costs would ` 


have been much higher. 

The above fact will be clear if one relates the size-wise labour costs of 
the selected industries with the productivity per worker. For the sake of 
ready reference, we here analyse and compare the size-wise labour costs and 
productivity fo: the year I958. Only the lowest and largest size-groups have 
been related and compared 


While in Iron & Steel industry, therise in labour costs from the smallest size 


group to the highest size group has been about 7:ll% i.e. from I2'95% to 20:069, 
the rise in productivity per worker has been from Rs. I054 to Rs. 6047. 


* Published in “Agra University Journal of Research" (Letters) Vol. VIII, Part II, July 


[965, Pp. 95-08 


7e 
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In Cotton Textile the rise in labour costs from smallest size group to 
highest has been about 9:769, i. e. from I7°l6% to 26:92%, the productivity 
increase has been from 394 to 2290. 

In Sugar industry the rise in labour costs from smallest size-group to 
highest size group has been about 8:06% i. e. from #°’l4% to I2‘20%, the 
production per worker has increased from ]932 to 3380. 

Similarly in Jute industry, while labour costs has increased about 
-["]|3%0 7. e. from 20°22% to 2I:37%, the productivity from the smallest size 
group to highest size group has been increased from 097 to !87I. 


The above analysis leaves no doubt to accept that rises in productivity 


. have been able to set off the effects of high labour costs in large sized units 


to a great extent. Some rise in labour costs i. e. labour's share is quite 
natural; no group has.any interest in increased productivity unless they are 
convinced that they will share in the gains. Unions particularly insist on a 
‘fair share’ of the gains as the price of their effort in the production. Itis a 
different matter in what proportions, and by what means, productivity gains 
should be distributed. What is a ‘fair share’? of each factor of pro- 
duction depends on the way in which increased productivity is defined. 
If rise in productivity is due to efficiency of labour, a larger portion 
must be given to this factor of production. As increase or decrease in 
productivity is the combined function of all the factors of production, every 
factor must share in the gains or loss of the productivity. "Therefore, one 
should not wonder when one says high productivity and high labour costs and: 
low productivity and law labour costs 

But this does not necessarily imply that labour is costly in large sized 
units. The only conclusion which we can draw from this study is that higher 
. productivity and higher labour cost in larger industrial sector means greater 
contribution of labour in this sector and lower productivity and lower labour 
costs in smaller industrial sector means less contribution of labourers. 

This suggests that any satisfactory explanation must be one where 
savings in labour and labour costs are part of a wider process that extends 
o all factors of production. Two causes of increased productivity meet this re- 
quirement, economies of scale and improved techniques. 'The small enterprises 
with their simple manazement system and using old techniques of production 
with the help of unskilled and less trained workers might be producing cheap 
and ordinary types of products, And thus there are lower productivity and 
lower labour costs. On the other hand larger enterprises with their scientific 
management system and with the help of improved technology and well skilled 
workers might be producing goods of superior quality and of much value. 
Hence, there is higher productivity and higher wages. As a . general tendency 
it may be stated that high wages are usually accompanied by higher produc- 
tivity and low wages by low productivity, as high and low wages are associa- 
ted with high and low efficiency of labour. 


An empirical investigation will be useful to supplement this finding. 
We will begin from the theoretical proposition that labour efficiency is posi- 
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tively associated with earnings 7. e. high and low efficiency may be associa- 
ted with high and low wages. But the problem is, how labour efficiency 
will be measured? As already discussed, labour efficiency can be studied 
by the value added per wage earner foreach group (size) as compared with 
the value added per wage earner for all groups (sizes) taken together. 

The following tables set out the calculations of labour efficiency and . 
earnings per worker :n different size groups of Iron & Steel, Cotton Textile, 
Sugar and Jute Industries for the year 958: 

TABLE 6 — 
Labour Efficiency Ratios and Earnings per Worker in Iron ® Steel Industry 
































Size-G-oups Value added per | Labour efficiency Earnings per 
Worker Ratio Worker 
Below 20 054 0:202 9 
20—49 | 2i35 0:405 i03 
50—99 206 0:403 I237 
l00-—249 - . 2l46 _0:406 ]40 
250—499 3093 ^ | 0:593 388 
500—999 . 3|84 0°6l0 l4l8 
l000—-l999 5322 - 020 284 
2000—4999 ॥ 2202 0:422 ।755 
5000 & above ` 6047 i+59 2808 
All Sizes 526 ह l 
TABLE 7 
Labour Ef ciency Ratios @ Earnings per Worker in Cotton Textile Industry 
Size-Groups Value added per | Labour efficiency Earnings per 
Worker- Ratio Worker 
Below 20 —394 --0' [43 722 
20---49 597 0: 732 827 
50—99 | 532 0° 744 2028 
I00—249 - 467 0°7I2 75 
250—499 687 0:8I8 993 
500—999 [572 0' 763 ~N65. 
-4000—999 | 0857 - 0-90] 3493. 
2000—4999 | 277 *056 [695 
5000 & above _ 229 । rn I737 
All Sizes | 2060 " 


SEIEN 8 ut TRUE काम 4 6 EA DT ECL UNT NEG TERES OR LIL AEM COTO ETL TD ED LE RIEF TUER La MN REED मा ESTEE QT 
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TABLE 8 
Labour Efficiency Ratios & Earnings per Worker in Sugar Industry 

















Size-Groups Value added per | Labour efficiency Earnings per 
Worker Ratio Worker 
Below 20 [932 L 0°723 366 
20—49 244 009] 256 
50—99 450. 0:206 | 294 
[00--249 —728 —— "2272 756 ` 
250—499 , 4538 | +697 I07 
500—999 3034 ]:36 029 
I000~—999 2257 0°884 : 920 
2000—4999 3380 i -260 $03] 
5000 & above 
All Sizes 2673 
TABLE 9 


Labour Efficiency Ratios & Earnings Worker in Fute Industry 





Size-Groups Value added per | Labour efficiency Earnings per 




















Worker Ratio - Worker 

Below 20 ु is 

20—49 

50—99 | i097 0-628 920 
[00--249 | | 

250—499 2627 [-505 . n9 
500—999 094 0:627 666 
{000—999 339 0-767 37 
2000—4999 a83 — :004 : i54 
5000 & above | 87] [-072 ` 22 
All Sizes | 745 ' 


हि SN EM UID MM II E HCM IMEEM RTI WIM RUE EEE O UE PSII D CERE 


The analysis of the above tables supports the hypothesis of positive 
association between labour efficiency and earnings of the workers. The 
labour efficiency rises with the increases in the earnings of the workers. 
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Generally, the labour efficiency ratios have been greater in size-groups where 
earnings per -vorkers are also higher in all the industries 


The remarkable points which emerge from the above tables are that in 
Iron & Stee industry only two higher groups i.e. 7th and 9th have 
higher efficiency than the norm i. e. unity. The earnings per worker are also 
 greaterin the:e groups. In Cotton Textile, the last two highest groups have 
higher labour efficiency than the norm, the earnings are also highest in these 
groups. In Sugar Industry, three out of four higher size groups have high 
efficiency thaa tlie norm, the earnings per worker are also greater in these 
groups. In tie 8th group, where earnings per worker have decreased, the 
labour efficiercy has also reduced from the norm. In Jute Industry also the last 
two highest groups have h'gher efficiency than the norm where the carnings per 
worker are alto greater 


Generaly speaking, the present exploratory investigation into size and 
productivity relationship in Iron ‘& Steel, Cotton Textiles, Sugar and Jute 
Industries of India clearly suggests positive association between size and 
productivity. As size increases, the productivity shows a tendendency to 
increase. It <lso holds that the relationship discovered is not merely acciden- 
tal but persiscent and uniform in all the industries, we have examined 
Incidentally, t has also been examined whether this can throw any light on the 
inter-relationship between labour efficiency and earnings and found that there 
also exists a positive correlation between labour efficiency and earnings. 


There zre reservations and limitations, but they cannot seriously 
damage the vzlidity of our main generalisation, since the units of all sizes 
are equally afected by them. Further, the analysis covers fairly long period 
of6 years. Moreover, the sample under observation is sufficiently large and 
fairly represenative in scope and character, therefore, the technical imperfection 
in the quality of data and methods of comparison are not likely to prejudice or 
seriously damage our basic findings. Indeed in this analysis one would observe 
that all the broad facts discovered in this study are so striking that one is almost 
tempted to eccept their implication conclusive. Nevertheless, almost every 
caution has been exercised both in the discovery and in the interpretation of 
the facts disccvered by, this study. 


Cw 
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INDIA'S FOURTH GENERAL ELECTIONS | 
[AN ANALYSIS OF RESULTS] 


B. P. GAUTAM 
- Head of the Deptt. of Political Science, D. N. College, Fatehgarh. 


Nearly 56663798 voters took partin India's Fourth General Elections, 
from |5th February, I967 to February 2!, !967 and March 28, [997. A new 
Parliament has been elected along with. sixteen State-Assemblies and nine 
centrally administered areas. In the Parliamentary election the Congress 
party has again returned to power with 284 seats compared to 236 for the 
opposition. In ]962, Congress won 358 seats and 37l, in I957. In the recent 
elections to the State Assemblies, Congress has got an absolute majority in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujrat, Hariyana, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and 
Tripura. It is the largest single party in Rajasthan, Punjab, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Bihar, but has lost to the opposition the States of Kerala, Orissa, 
Madras, the Metropolitan Council of Delhi and the centrally administered areas 
of Goa, Damn and Diu. 


In the first elections to the Parliament in 95l-52 the Congress Party 
polled 45% votes. In the second elections it managed to improve its position 
slightly by securing 47°78 per cent votes, But this has proved to be a tempo- 
rary gain. In the third elections the Congress Party’s share of the total vote had 
again dropped to 44.7295. In the fourth elections the Congress Party polled 
40°92 per cent votes. It has shrunk about 89 seats. This result may well 
become known as the revolt of the masses. The masses have revolted in no 
uncertain terms against the partyin power and given it a severe jolt. This 
means that the tremendous - popularity of the pre-independence day of the. 
Congress, the party which was at the zenith oz its power when Prime Minister 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru dominated it, is a thing of the past. It will never 
return. Although there have been regional fluctuations in the Congress Party's 
fortune, these general fluctuations themselves have taken place within the 
framework of a general erosion of the Congress organization. While the steady 
decline of Congress authority is thus incontestable the fact remains that the 
fourth elections like the first three, have failed to bring forward in alternative 
to whom the people could turn were they to decide to throw the Congress out. 
But the results can be termed as a devastating censure of the Government 
which at times showed a cynical disregard to the suffering of the common man. 


Opposition Success Limited 


Among the eight opposition parties which function on an all-India basis 
there is nov a single party which has grown steadily, consistently in all parts 
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ofthe country. Their growth, if growth it can be called, has been almost 
uneven. It is confined to certain restricted areas. These parties have failed to 
fan out and spread their influence over the length and breadth of the country. 
This is borne out by the results of the latest elections to the Loka Sabha 
summarised in table ] attached to this study. 


In the new house as table ] shows, the Congress still commends a 
majority. It will be no longer possible for the Congress Party to propose 
frequent amendments to the Constitution on the basis of adverse judicial 
renouncements on enactments. Since two-third of the majority of Loka 
Sabha has to be present and vote on any constitutional amendment bill, 
this majority will no longer be available to the Congress at will. To the 
extent amendment to the Constitution becomes difficult, the judiciary will 
be strengthened. Why behind is the Swatantra Party which contested 
l78 seats and won 42 seats. The party is trying to get itself recognised as 


a main opposition party by wooing a few independents. The Swatantra. 


Party has more than doubled its seats. Itisnot only a secular party but 
claims to be a responsible party. Next in the number is the Jan Sangh. 
It contested 249 and won 35. It has nearly trebled itself, It has displaced 
the Right Communist and the Left Communist as well as the Praja Socialist 
Party and the Samyukta Socialist Party in the Loka Sabha, and yet more 
independents are expected to transfer their allegiance to it. The combined 
total strength of the Rightiest for 427 seats contested is 77 seats. The party 


which tries to create excitement is the S.S.P. and it is a small segment of the ` 


entire opposition. Jt had a strength of ] members in the previous Lok Sabha. 
The S.S.P. has doubled its seatsin the present Loka Sabha. The P.S.P. has 
imporved its performance from the last Loka Sabha elections results. It has 
acted in more responsible way. The Communist Party including right 
and left has also maintained its position. Their number has increased less 
than double. Altogether, these parties contested 395 seats and won 78 seats. 
Together the main parties of the Right and. the left contested 954 seats and 
won l56 seats. | 


The Dravida Munetra Kazhagam, once a social force, emerged as power 
ful political party as its age is hardly [7 years. There was a disposition in many 
quarters to treat the D. M.K. lightly as a passing force which had been absorbed 
by the Madras Congress under the leadership of Mr. Kamraj. The late 
Mr. K.M. Panikkar was always advising people against such illusions. Like the 
Congress in Madras the D.M.K. represented also the predominant Non-Brah- 
mins. The slogan of Dravidistan was misleading. It did not mena a separate 
land or nation or state. It meant mainly the integrity of Dravisdian culture as 
something more ancient and more native than Sanskrit culture, with deep- 
roots in the soil and seeking expression in a political form. Kamraj to a large 
extent absorbed in the Congress ferment created by the D.M.K. but it seems 
to have failed to absorb everything. With the help of the anti-Hindi 
agitation of two years ago, the D. M.K. has seized the opportunity provided 
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but discontent and fears of northern domination have inflicted heavy defeats 
on most leading Congress personalities. 


Non National But Local Following 

A deeper probe into these limited opposition victories shows that they 
are concentrated in certain specific localities, They are indicative of the 
opposition parties national following. 


Thus the Swatantra Party secured its main Loka Sabha success in six 
states: Gujarat |0,, Madras 6, Mysore 5, Orissa 8, Rajasthan 8 and Andhra 
Pradesh 3 and | each in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 


The Jan Sangh won all its seats from Madhya Pradesh I0, Uttar 
Pradesh I2, Rajasthan 3, Delhi 6 and | each in Bihar, Haryana and Punjab. 


The Communist Party (Marxist) secured its main Loka Sabha success in 
three states; Kerala 9, Madras 4, and West Bengal 5. The Communist Party 
(Rightist) on the other hand won its seats ir. four states and one union 
territory; Bihar 5, Uttar Pradesh 5, West Bengal 5, Kerala 3, Maharashtra 2, 
and Manipur 2. 

The P,S.P. and the S.S.P. victories are the scattered to possess any deep 
significance. The P.S.P. score 2 Assam, 2 Mysore, 4 Orisa, 2 Uttar Pradesh 
and each in Bihar, Maharastra and West Bengal. The S.S.P. has secured 7 
seats in Bihar, 3 in Kerala, 2 in Maharashtra, 8 in Uttar Pradesh and 
l each in West Bengal, Orisa and Mysore. | 


Preponderence of Regional Parties: 


The big surprise of 95l-52 election was the great strength shown by 
some regional parties as against the national ones. The 957 poll did nothing 
to alter this position. Since then the third general elections, viz., the Janta 
Party (Bihar) National Democratic Congress (Madras), Gantantra Parishad 
(Orissa), and Democratie Party (Andhra). Sc others remain after the third 
general elections. The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam amazed all political 
observers by annexing ]38 Assembly and 25 Loka Sabha seats, thereby 
trebling its representation and polling more than 4°I8 per cent and 3°53 per 
cent votes for the Madras Assembly and Loka Sabha respectively. The 
Akalis have also staged a come back, capturing 26 Assembly seats and 0°72 
per cent votes in the Punjab. 


An interesting aspect of the election strategy of these two regional parties 
have a separatist outlook. The Muslim League, the Communists and the 
Swatantras all got entangled with the D.M.K. to a greater extent in Madras 
and they succeeded to overthrow the Congress from the Madras state. 


The other regional parties of some significance are the Bengala Congress 
(Bengal), Jankranti Dal (Bihar), and Peasants and. Workers Party (Mahara- 
shtra}, Maha Gujrat Janta Parishad (Gujrat), the Jan Congress (Madhya 
. Pradesh) and Jan Congress (Orissa). All this is illustrative of local feeling 
and uneven political development as shown in table 2. 
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Nature of Gongress Party’s Erosion: | 


The nat:onal politics since independence hare been dominated by the 
Congress Part7 and the Congress Party politics in turn by the warring ‘factions 
in the states and the Congress President ‘and the Frime Minister at the 
national level 


^ In the ezrly years of freedom more state Congress organisations and 
ministries wer: directed and controlled by Sardar Patel in his capacity as the 
chief of the Party’s Parliamentary Board. After his death, at the end of 
4950, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru took over ina bloodless coup and the so-called 
anti-Nehru bock simply withered away. Pt. Nehru’s method of party 
management lad been peculiar. He allowed the state leadership a measure of 
autonomy. Fe put governmental power into the hands of those who appear 
to be dominart at the moment. However, he did not let them eliminate rival 
factions and established their iron grip over the party machine. 


From a purely personal point of view Pt. Nehru's method of functioning 
had been perhaps effective. It had also ensured uninterrupted Congress sway 
at the centre. But it had not made for party health in the long run. Its long 
range effects had been disastrous. It had caused aslow disintegration of 
states organisa-ons which have so far been the foundation of the Congress 
Party's power With national consciousness at such a low level and peoples 
pre-occupatiors with local issues, almost overnight the monolithic Congress 
Party has started to disintegrate and crumble. 


The last four elections have brought this decay of the state Congress 
machines intc sharp focus. Taking the country as a whole, its electoral 
record has keen one of the continued decline. But this time, it is 
not mere quzntitative additions to defeat and loss. Something qualita- 
tively differen. has happened. There has been unseating of ministers on a 
large scale at each election. Ninetyeight members of the central and state 
councils of ministers head the long list of congress casualties in the country- 
vide election Dattles in the election. The fallen generals include four chief 
ministers and aine senior members of the central cabinet. Atthe top are the 
Union Finance Minister, Mr. Sachin Chaudhuri, beaten by Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose’s left leaning nephew Mr. Amiya Nath Bose; the Food 
Minister Mr. 3. Subrahmaniam caught in the D. M.K. swey in Madras; and 
the Railway Minister Mr. S. K. Patil who thought he was Congress ceaser, 
humbled by Eombay’s trade unionist, Mr. George Fernadiz. The other two 
central cabine: ministers are Mr. Manu Bhai Shah and Mr. D. Sanjivayya. 
Mr. T. N. Sirgh, Minister of Steal & Iron, who was beated at Chandauli 
in Uttar Pradeshhis membership of the Rajya Sabha, is not affected by the 
result of the Lok Sabha elections. They were all especially those who were 
responsible for devaluation. 


The Chieft ministers who have falled are Mr. Bhaktavatslam of Madras, 
Mr. Gurnam Singh Musaffir of Punjab, Mr. P. C. Sen of West Bengal and the 
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doubly defeated Mr. K. B. Sahay of Bihar. He was discomfitted in both the 
constituencies from which he sought re-election tothe state legislature. 
Mr. Sen lost to. his erst-while collegue, Mr. Ajoy Mukerjee, now leader of 
the Bengla Congress and the Chief Minister of the state. All of them, with 
one exception were, however; able to retain their security deposit. The 
one who failed to retrieve it, was the Madhya Pradesh Food Minister, 
Mr. Gautma Sharma who was beaten at the hands of Rajmata Vijaya Raje 
Scindhia of Gwalior.in the Karera Assembly Constituency. 


The Treasury Benches, both at the centre and all the states, had their 
share of casualties, but the axe fell particularly heavily on the centre and in 
the States of Madras, Assam Orissa and Haryana. 


The Central Conncil of Ministers suffered a lot toll of ]8 out of the 
45 members who faced the electorate. The other six who are members of the 
Rajya Sabha did not contest. 


In Madras, sheer disaster overtook the Government. AJ the eight mem- 
bers of its compact cabinet entered the fray, and seven of them, including the 
Chief Minister witnessed the rejection of the 6 of |3 Ministers who fought the 
election of the Uttar Pradesh, five.out of l4 in West Bengal, 5 out of I9 in 
Rajasthan, 5 out ०7 in Bihar and 7 out of l6 in Punjab. © i 


The loss of Ministers has been heavy in Assam, Garyana, Hujrat, and 
Madhya Pradesh, considering that the Congress has been rturned with absolute 
majority in these States. Assam lost six ministers out ofthe fourteen who 
contested, Haryana seven out of fifteen, Gujrat five out oeleven and Madhya 
Pradesh seven out of nineteen. By comparision Mysore and Andhra Pradesh 
have got off lightly with three casualities, each among twenty and fifteen 
contesting ministers’ respectively. 


Congress defeats are most stunning in Delhi. The Delhi Congress has 
become a byword for deceit and treachery even between congressmen. The 
way the majority group and the minority group were quarelling was sordid 
and the return of Mr. Brahma Prakash himself to a kind of undisputed sway was 
not an inspiring story. Nor was Mr. Jag Pravesh Chandra acrotic walk overs 
elevating. The result is that not only Mr. M.C. Khanna and Mr. Shuam Nath 
two Ministers under the nose of the Central Government have been defeated for 
Loka Sabha, but Mr. Jag Prevesh Chandra and a respected worker Mr. Mustaq 
Ahmed have been defeated for the Metropolitan Council. 


Mr. Kamraj who only a little over a year ago was regarded as the 
king maker or the power behind the thrown, has himself lost to an unknown 
28 year old D. M. K. Leader, Mr. P. Srinivasan. Among the other congress 
stalwarts who were toppled were the AICC General secretary, Mr. T. Manean 
and Mr. Atulya Ghose, the treasurer of the AICC. Mr. Keshava Deva Malviya, 
Mr. Mahvir Tyagi, Shri H.C. Mathur, Shri R. R. Morarka, Shri R. S. Pande, 
and Shri A. P. Jain and other colourful personalities Staunch representatives - 
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of secularism and socialism like Mrs. Subhadra Joshi have also lost. Many of 
these defeats were brought about by the intrigue of the congress High Com- 
mand Mr. Kamraj who has credited with black magic, can now see where 
he blundered callous congidence about the state of affairs in Madras, casual- 
ness in dealiag with rebels in Kerala, and West Bengal and Orissa, 
refusal to allow Mr. Sahaya in Bihar to elbowed out in favour of 
Presidents rule, playful balancing of Mr. Biju Patnaik and his opponents in 
the Orissa Congress ill-advised advice to Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani not to step 
down even when ministerialists and the dissidents had combined to replace 
her, when she was digging the grave of the Congress in Uttar Pradesh. 
Mr. D. P. Misra in Madhya Pradesh inspita of the revolts of rajas and ranis, 
Mr. Brahmanaad Reddy in Andhra Pradesh, inspite of the steel plant agita- 
tion of which tae opposition took full advantage, Mr. Nijalingappa in Mysore 
and Mr. Naik in Maharashtra inspite of the dispute over Goa, have shown 
themselves to be men who could deliver the goods. In States like Maharashtra 
good administrztion has helped the congress. In Uttar Pradesh, long interne- 
cine feuds, bad administration and the pallid puppetry of Mrs. Kripalani 
have brought about ruin to the congress. There have been thousand of 
cases of sabotage by the cogressmen who have not only left the organisation 
but have tenacrsusly held on to important positions in it. 


The congress factions have a narrow vision. They are mostly interes-f 
ted in the loaves and fishes of office in the states. They all seek to curry 
the congress Heh Command's favour. And so in the matter of allotment 
of parliamentary tickets Mrs. Indira Gandhi have her way. The lack of 
interest and competition plus the size of the parliamentary constituencies 
have to some extent sealed the Loka Sabha Elections from the corrosive effects 
of the congress faction fight on the one hand and steady decline of congress 
popularity on tke other. 


The contrest in the stability of the congress strength in the parliament 
and its instability in the State Legislative has been got out in the figures 
below :— 

Lok Sabha Elections 


fr 








Congress Position 4952 957 !962 [967 
Vote Percentage 45% 47:78% 44 "72% 40-92% 
Assembly Elections 


(Before Reorganisation of States) 
[umm Err REESE मता तिमि सि तत मनन M 


__ डरमा | Sue | [हल y Position State | Percentage Vote 
Minority Madras 36°02% 
Orissa 38-08% 
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Travan Gore-Cochine 35:5% 
Pepsu 29:395 
Precarious majority Rajasthan 4076 
Hyderabad 44*-9% | 


लाला थिई. 
| (After States Reorganisztion) 
hund QE eM LLL Aiii TEE IRR s d 


Minority Kerala 37:8% 
Orissa 38:2% 
Reduced majority Bihar 4:995 
Bombay 48% 
l CO 42" 4% (Fall of over 5%) 
Minority Madhya Pradesh 38:695 (FaMofoverll%) 
l Rajasthan ॥ 40% (Fall of over 5%) 
Reduced majority Punjab 43°8% | 
Uttar Pradesh 34:975 © 
: Andhra 47:2% 
l ([967)% l 
Minority Kerala 35: 476 
. Orissa | 30:65% 
Madras 4] "8%) 


क FETE Ld 
Metropolitan Council of Delhi 





Reduced Majority Rajasthan 4]“44% 
Punjab 57:42 y, 
West Bengal 40:24% 
Uttar Pradesh 32r 0y | 
Bihar 33:295 





* Goa, Daman, and Div territorial assembly, the Congress party did not allow to contest 
the election on its tickets. i 
The congress hasbe en able to capture only [693 out of 3487 and polled 
over 56. million votes, assembly seats in 5 states other than Nagaland which 
deprived the party of absolute majority in 8 states. In the terms of the seats 
held before the elections, there was a net loss for the congress of 2]4 seats. The 
Congress has further been reduced by the defections in U.P.; Haryana and 
Madhya Pradesh. In the 962 elections, the party had secured 957 out of a 
total 3334 seats. With the increase in the size of state assemblies, and the 
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empressive gaiss at the expence of the congress all the other parties and 
independents now held 698 seats in the State assemblies, it means that ]53 seats 
are more than the congress. 


The strergth of the congress in various State Assemblies has been show- , 
‘ing a downward trend from the first General Elections in I962 when the 
party secured 2246 seats, Figure came down to 2]83 in ]952. It means that 
. the percentage of fall in the congress votes varies from 6°66 in Mysore to 

- 8'I6 in Bihar. Even in the States where the congress has been even to get an 
absolute majority, there isa considerable fall in its voting percentage. For 
instance in Gujrat the fall is 4:95, in Maharashtra 5‘3l though the party has 
. won 202 out of 277 seats in the State Legislative Assemblies. 


On impo tant reason for the congress party's uninterupted success’ in 
the parliament >lections and its weak position in assembly poll is the fact that 
the latter excite the lot of local interest and invite intervention by indepen- 
dant and smaller parties, These eat into the support of the major parties in 
assem bly efections but are comparatively ineffective in the larger Loka Sabha 
constituencies. Different factors contributed to the dawnfall of the congress in 
West Bengal, Madras, Orissa and Kerala. As regards West Bengal, there can be 
no doubt that tke principal factor was the emergence of the Bengla Congress the 
struggle for survival of the old opposition parties and the split in their ranks and 
the instability ox the congress to assess the mood of the people. The left and the 
right wings of tae communist party of India fought bitterly each other before 
the elections, kut they come together to form the United Front with the 
Bengla Congress and other local parties to oust the congress and similarly in 
Kerala. , In Madras, the congress misrule as follows as the fear of Hindi 
 imperialism is tre basic factor which helped to the dawnfall of the congress 
in Madras. Bo hin Bihar and Orissa the tragic food situation must have had 
its impact.on th? voters. The other factors which ‘were responsible for the 
congress debacle, were rising prices of food and the way black marketeers and 
anti-social elements were scolded and the cow-slaughter movements which was 
started by the religious leaders. | 


Growth of Politiczl Parties 


Among the major national parties taking part in the elections the oldest 
is the congress which was founded in 885. The Communist party comes 
next. It emerged in the twenties, though it is difficult to set a precise date 
for its birth. The PSP which traces its origin to the congress socialist party 
could be said to have started its career historically that us, in ]935, more 
corretly in 948 when it came out of the national congress, but strictly speak- 
ing, only K.M.PP. and assumed the present name P.S.P. The Jan Sangh 
was founded by -he late Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee in I95} in partnership 
with elements fram R.S.S. The socialist party was formed by Dr. Lohia in 
the end of [955, ollowing the expulsion of militant elements from P.S.P. ranks, 
When Mr. Asoke Mehta, former chairman of the P.S.P: left the P.S.P. and 
joined the Congress. Then the rank and files of the P.S.P. also joined with 
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Asoka Mehta after the Lucknow convention in I964. Then Dr. Lohia tried 
to unite the P.S.P. with the S.P. unconditionally so that the workers of the 
P.S.P. should not join the congress and called a new party S.S.P.. After the 
Varanasi conference the newest entrants, Mr. Rajgopalachari's Swantantra 
Party came into existence in 959. | 


Triumph of Free Enterprise 

It has been said. that the parties of the right have scored a notable 
victory in the general election as did itin the third general election and that 
it signified a growing dissatisfaction of the electors with the congress party's 
policy of socialism and economic planning. Nothing can be more prepos- 
terous than this assertion. It is true that the Swantantra Party was formed 
to champion the cause of free enterprise and that its professed aim was to 
free business initiative from the shackles of governmental regulation and 
heavy taxation. The Swatantra leaders, ‘however, soon realised that the 
appeal of a businessmen's party was limited and that to win electoral support 
the easiest way wasto bring the feudal elements into the party fold. Thus 
the founder of the party, Mr. Rajgopalachari, wooed the rajas and ranis and 
retired ICS officers of Gujrat, Rajasthan, Orissa and put up the party’s 
Rajasthan state leadership into the hands of Her Highness of Jaipur Maharani 
Gaytri Devi. The practical wisdom of the Swantantra leaders have been 
borne out by the results. The rajas and ranis, rich peasants and big business- 
men largely have put the Swantantra Party on the political map of India. 
It is a secular party but it has some clavermen who provide the brains for 
reaction. The Swantantra Party is the largest party in Orissa (49 seats). 
Itis the second largest party in Gujrat (66) where it failed in its bid to displace 
the Congress from power Rajasthan (49) and in Andhra Pradesh (29). But 
in Andhra Pradesh although the number of seats it has risen from ]9 in \962 
to 29 in I967,_ its poll percentage has fallen from I0°4 to 9-9 per cent. 
Similarly, in Mysore the number of Swatantra seats has risen from 9 to I6, 
but its voting percentage has gone down from 7:5 to6'l. However, in the 
industrially advanced regions. (West Bengal, Orissa, Maharashtra, etc.) where 
feudalism is not strong, the Swatantra Party has suffered a crushing defeat. 


In the states where the Swatantra Party has emerged as the main opposi- 
tion, the seats and votes secured by it in Legislative Assemblies are as follows : 


State Total Seats Seats Won Total Votes ^ Share of Vote polled 
Orissa 40 49 907442 22°6%, 
Rajasthan i84 49 i5565! 22°46 % 
Andhra Pradesh 287 ' 29 I4789I7 © 0-79 % | 
Mysore ` 26 | l6 48704 . |  &6i% 


Madras 234 '" 90 8i279 5:3 9$ 
Uttar Pradesh 425 $ 390. ४ 0I2877 44% / 4020 - 
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All these are areas where the influence of the former princes and land- 


lords is still strong. Free enterprise and feudalism seem togo—together. 
Basis of Fan Sigh Victory: 


In the nerth and north-west the other right wing party, Jan Sangh, has 
done well. Its seats and votes are as under : 
O Sme | zasos | ee ee 





State Total Seats Seats Won Total Votes Polled Share of votes 
polled in percentage 





Bihar 38 |. 26 394934 0: 6997, 
Haryana 8] ॥ I2 406265 -846% 
Madhya Pradesh 296 78 2578325 28:28% 
Rajasthan 84 i 22 78375 I6% 
Uttar Pradesh 425 | 97 4666442 2।°70% 
Panjab 04 9 39773] 3.46% 


‘he sizakle Jan Singh vote in these states is not a vote for the party's 
compaign against socialism, planning and cooperative farming. It is an anti- 
cow slaughter movement, Sino-Indo war in ]962 and the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict in 96* and the anti-Muslim vote. The Jan Sangh appealed to the 
religious sentiments of the Hindu community and explaited the situation 
exalted by the above factors. The total of seats secured by the Jan Sangh in 
the Assemblies are 264. It has emerged the second largest party in Uttar 
Pradesh (97). Its voting percentage has gone up from ]6°46 in l962 to 
2]-70 in ]967. It has also emerged the second largest party in Madhya 
Pradesh (78) and has increased its strength in Rajasthan and recorded fresh 
gains in Bihar where it captured 26, assembly ‘seats. It has nearly trebled 
its strength in Bihar, Delhi where the Jan Sangh has wrested the Metropo- 
litan Council znd the Municipal Corporation from the Congress. Punjab 
and Haryana zre two other states where the party is spreading its influence. 
‘ For the first tame, the Jan Sangh has also won a few seats in the Southern 
State of Andara Pradesh and also won a seat in the Southern states of 
Mysore and aso Maharashtra. The Jan Sangh, fielde 24 candidates to 
the Madras Assembly, all of them lost, and lost their deposits too. Total 
votes polled by the party was’ 22705 in Madras. It means that the Hindi 
region continues to be the Jan Sangh source of strength rand it is precisely here 
that the left mcvernent is extremely weak bering U.P. and Bihar. 


. The Congress leaders and the leftist parties loudly denounced the Swa-' | 


tantra and the Jan Sangh during the Election campaign. But the loyalties 
and sentiment.5n which those two parites are based were never attacked by 
the, rulling parry systematically. On the contrary it has done everything in 
its power to reinforce them. It was the congress which assured the princes 
liberal sentimemts with respect to privy purses and property and continued 
enjoyment of their titles. It has freely distributed its ticket to the members 
of the Princely iamilies, and its criticism of the Swatantra Party and the Jan 


A 
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Sangh as a feudal party does not sound every convincing. There has 
been a great deal of talk about the national integration and solidarity but . 
like positive action to integrate the Muslims into the fabric of Indian society. 
The social reform movements among the Muslims has not been encouraged 
and no attempt has been made to teach Hindus and Muslims to lock at 
Indian History from a common standpoint. The rulling party with a view 
to securing the block vote of minorities had put out the claim that it alone 
was their benefactor. It did not let them ‘get distributed’ among. various 
parties on the basis of their socio-economic views. It never stopped decrying 
communalism and communal parties, and at the same time aligned with them 
during the last twenty years. 


So it was this lack of sustained war on the citadels of orthodoxy in the 
north that created a favourable climate for the growth of anti Muslim party 
“with the overtones of extreme nationalism. 


It vivid contrast is the rout of Jan Sangh in the South India (Keral, 
Madras, Maharasthtra), where social reformers from Mahatma Phule to Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar and Ramaswamy Naicker have fought old beliefs, superstition 
and the varna vyavastha. The Marxists here have failed to understand the 
significance of India's caste system. They have equated with the class system. 
Of course, caste is very largely class but it is not wholly so.. A social reform 
movement has an important role to play in the general reconstruction of the 
society. ४ 


The Communists Stagnation: 


The Communist Party, has been functioning as seperate party for nearly 
four decades. It began contesting elections on, its platform since I946, In the 
prefreedom ]946 elections held on the basis of limited franchise and communal 
electorates it came out, as the. third party, poling nearly 800000 votes. 0 
courses it Came no where near the congress or the Muslim League, but even so 
it showed that it had struck roots in north Kerala, Andhra, Punjab and Bengal. 


At the time of the 95I-52 elections it had not fully recovered form its 
illegal existence and about of terroristic activities. Never the less its Loka Sabha 
poll was nearly 6%. It jumped to over 9 per cent in ]957, when it fielded a 
large number of candidates. In ]962 elections, its parliament vote stands at 
a little over I0 per cent 


The first post freedom, general election (!95-52) reinforced the big force 
` in the states of Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad, Madras and West Bengal, 
becoming No. I| opposition parites in these states. 


In.957 it managed not only to retain its hold in these areas but actually 
strengthened it. As a matter of fact it became a dominant party in Kerala and 
with the help of its independent allies formed the government which lasted for 
over 28 months. The third general election the communist continued to hold 

“second place in the Loka Sabha. The party also retained more or less their 
former position. They remain the leading opposition party in Andhra Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Kerala. 
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After the third general elections, China invaded our border areas of 
- north-east and north-west. The one wing of the communist party under the 
leadership of Mr. B. T. Randieva, A. K. Gopalan, Jyoti Basu and E. M. S. 
Namboodaripalsupported the Chinese attack and also instigated the people 
to start civil war against the rulling party, while the other wing of its, under 
the leadership of Mr. S. A. Dange, Prof. Hiran Mukerjee, Dr. Z. A. Ahamad 
and Mr. P. C. Joshi etc. supported the stand of the late Prime Minister, 
Pt. Jawaharla Nehru at the time of the Chinese naked agression. "This 
wing is guidec and controlled by the Moscow Communist Party. The rift 
started within -he party and latter the Chinese supported section left the party 
and formed a aew party as the Communist Party (Marxist), then the other 
` bloc called as :he Communist party (Rightist). In this elections, both the 
wings fought tke elections separately and in many places in opposition to each 
other. But they were successful to raise their strength on the state assemblies 
appreciably over what it was in I962. The total of seats secured by the wings 
are CPI (Mar-ist) (I26); CPI (Rightist) (II8). The CPI (Marxist) is the 
largest party ir. Kerala and West Bengal and has formed better than the CPI 
in Madras where it got all seats as against 2 of the CPI (Rightist). But in 
States like Bihzr, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa, the CPI has a 
stronger hold than its rival. But these communist votes show a fallin Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, and Rajasthan, Even in West 
Bengal, where -he two Communist parties together won 59 out of 286 seats 
against 30 in [302, the poll percentage remains almost static 24°96 in 962 and 
7:4 for the right faction and |7°8 for the leftin I967. In Uttar Pradesh the 
Communists in 962 had polled 5°] per cent, as against 3:46 polled by the right 
communists ancl 7१]9 per cent by the left Communist this time. In Orissa, the 
undivided communist party had in the last election secured one seat each from 
Ganjam and Sembalpur. This time, the right faction got two seats from Puri, 
one from Cutteck and three from Ganjam, while the left faction has a none 
representative rom Balasore, 


The seats and votes of both the wings have been as under: 

















State Right Marxist Total Seats | Seats Won | Total Votes 
Polled 
Andhra Pradesh 287 l0/9 ]047307 8:64 . 8:65% 
086424 : 
Assam 26 2/29 [5१482 4:99 
l 6l65 8:97. 
Bihar 38 24/4 95449 3:25 
4]7420 ]*99 
Kerala I33 52/I98 I476456 23:5 | 8:5 
537824 
. Madras 234 /2 653ii4 4°8 l:34 
: l 205929 . 
Uttar Pradesh 425 i4Ji 732736 3°43 I'i9 
254704 
West Bengal 280 43/6 933407 Fd oF 5:2 
) 327888 


EE SAR I A TT MR NTR A TR mcr OLE REL GI LEE 7] 
` 
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हु This over all picture, however is one of stagnation, of a long pause. 
Where are the reasons for this State of affairs. The favourable factors of inter- 
national affiliation with a mighty power bloc, resources 5 years old parliamen- 
tary status as an opposition party and press publicity were operative this time 
also. As to unfavourable elements, they were the sino-Indo war, ideological 
and organisational conflict within the party in the Rightist and Marxist wings; 
‘the ever increasing identification of the communist party with certain aspects 
of the congress policy and consequent blunting of its fighting edge. The leftist 
wing of the CPI has today given parliamentary politics the pride of peace, and 
are not interested in mass work and mass struggle as much in electoral permu- 
tations and combinations and temporary political gains. This naturally has 
showed down the expansion of the party. 
The Decline of the Praja Socialist Patry: 


The dismal failure of the PSP as a national party has been commented 
upon by all political observers. It has retained its Loka Sabha strength and its 
share of the total vote dropped from 6:84 per cent to 2°84 per cent. It was the 
second largest party in terms of the total assembly seats in 39357. Now it 
has pushed to the sixth place by the Jan Sangh (264), Swatantra party (258) 
SSP (I75); CPI (Marxist) 25; CPI (Rightist) II8 assembly seats as against the 
PSP figure of (89). The PSP has fared well in Mysore, the second largest 
party in Orissa and Maharashtra. In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, it lags behind 
the SSP, securing |8 and ll seats respectively. The PSP has been eliminated 
as a political force, In Madras, its one Loka Sabha candidate and all assembly 


candidates forfeited securities. On the whole the PSP has lost one-third of seats 
which it won in ]I962. 


The PSP with many of its previous alliances in ruins, went to the polls 
and emerged a thoroughly bettered organisation. It suffered heavily as a result 
of the break up of its opportunist alliances with the communal parties and the 


‘communist parties. In all other areas it has lost ground to a greater or lesser 
extent:— 





State Number of Lost Seat Lost in percentage share of vote 
Bihar [I 53% 
Madhya Pradesh 24 47% 
Maharashtra 0l 2 £7 % 
Uttar Pradesh 27 6:3 % 
Goa, Daman Diu all I*25% 


EPR HII 


Jt will thus be seen that the decline of the PSP has not been of the same 
intensity every where. The party stood on its own legs. Mysore, Orissa, West 
Bengal and Maharashtra were the only states where the PSP gained a little 
ground both the matter of votes and seats; although its poll is only a little over 
one-fourth of that in 952. 


* 
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SSP Strenghiened . y Alliances and Militant Activities: 

| The Sanyusta Socialist Party, organisationally is one of the seven national 
parties which figured in this elections, . It was previously the socialist party 
and was not privileged to enter the second general election battle as a recogni- 
zed party. All it: candidates were designated independents and the votes polled 
by them bracketed with non-party votes. Non-recognition meant virtual bani- 
shment from the news coloumns. 

The entry cf the swatantra party on the political stage induced rethinking 
in the Election Commission and there was revision of rules with regard to 
recognition and zllotment of symbols. Therefore, the socialists profited by the 
news arrangemerts and got recognition in five states and one union territory 
in the third gene-al election. After the election results of the third general 
election showed i:s representation in nine state assemblies. The party again 
merged with P. £. P. the rank and files and called S. S. P. The total of seats 
secured by the party in the states assemblies are 258. It has become the 
second largest party in Bihar with 67 seats and takes the third place in, Uttar 
Pradesh with 43 seats. It polled I0°l9 per cent as againit 8'2 per cent in 962 
in U. P. The $.3.P's member.in Orissa was unseated in Samalpur district but 
the party made more than good its loss by having one seat from Dhenkanal 
and another fron. Ganjam, by the socialists. In other states, there is a con- 
sistant upward t-end in its percentage of votes except in Punjab. For instance 
in Maharashtra, t obtained l:3 per cent: in ]952 and 4°52 per cent in 967. 
The S. 5. P. may draw whatever comfort they can from the fact they fought 
the election adjustments and alliances with the reactionary parties as well as 
the progressive parties and it will now be represented in the following state 
assemblies with ३ totalstrength of 258. 








State Total Seats | Seats Won Total votos Share of votes 
polled polled 

el | (fe 26 4 07588 3°46 ०१ 
Bihar 3]8 68 235307 °49% 
Kerala 33 [9 527652 8:4 % 
_ Madhya Pradesh 296. | I9 48964 5:2 % 
Mahrashtra ` 270 6 99346 4°52 % 
„Mysore 26 2 [53444. 2:29% 
Rajasthan ]84 8 32]453 4°76 yA 
Uttar Pradesh 425 44 278845 0:9 % 
West Bengal 280 EN 327888 2°98 % 
Himachal Pradesh 60 ००० 679 0°09 y^ 
Manipur i 30 4 3623 ll°6% 


Madras 234 4 8488 0:55 % 
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As to other parties the irrecord in the matter of retaining their seats has 
been pitiful. The opposition parties have been continuously losing old seats 
and some how maintaining and increasing their position by gaining new ones. 
The few exceptions that comes to the kind is that of the particular members of 
the opposition retained the previous seats. | 

The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagham has broken all the previous records 
- for the crushing defeats of the congress in Madras. The D. M. K. contested 
only 73 seats got thirtynine per cent of the votes polled winning I38 seats. 


Among the state parties which have taken a good number of congress 
seats are the Bengla Congress (34) in West Bengal, the Jan Kranti Dal (I25) 
in Orissa. In Punjab, the congress failed to secure an absolute majority 
mainly on account of the fight put up by the Akali Dal (Sant Group) which 
won 24 seats. In Maharashtra, the second largest single group in the state 
legislative assembly is the peasants and workers party ([9 seats). "The Repub- 
lican Party of India and the Muslim League has secured 24 and ] 7 seats res- 
pectively, in the assemblies, the latter in Kerala and Madras, and Maharashtra- 
vadi Gomantak party ([6) and United Goans (2) in Goa territorial assembly. 

A total of ]5535, candidates were in the field for the assembly in the 
sixteen states. The congress had put up 3447 candidates* and there were 6348 
independents of whom 260 were successful. The percentage of votes polled by 
independents and other parties shows a steady decrease in most States. In 
Gujrat, it has fallen from ]5 45 poll. 06, in Madhya Pradesh from 26°I0 to 7°23 
andin Rajasthan from 23:23 to 6'82 from the analysis it is difficult to draw a 
conclusion as to which party has benefited from the congress loss. One reason 
for the success of opposition candidates in Kerala, Madras, West Bengal and to 
some extent, in Bihar and Rajasthan were the electoral adjustment among some 
opposition parties. This helped avoid as the electoral adjustment among some 
opposition parties. This helped to avoid as split in votes and many marginal 
constituencies won by the opposition. 


In some north Indian States, particularly Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 

. Rajasthan, a sharp swing or muslim votes against the congress helped opposition 
‘candidates. On the other hand, a considerable portion of the muslim votes 
went to Jan Sangh candidates in many constituencies. 
The opposition parties have lost the services of some of their veteran 
pirliamentarians, namely Smt. Renu Chakravorty, Prof. N. G. Ranga but who 
_won the by-election seat, the old politician Shri M.S. Duby, Mr. J.B. Kripalani 
who also won the by-election seat, Shri Hari Vishnu Kameth, Kusni Daji and 
Shri U. N. Trivedi. But the opposition loss has been amply compensated 
and they appear to be much stronger in quality than the Congress. Congress 
Parliamentary Party will always have to be on guard and unless they can show 
their mettle they will be in great difficulty to meet the challange of the leading 
opposition members. The opposition leaders in the present Lok Sabha 


*The Congress did not contest three Loka Sabha seat one in Nagaland, one in Rajasthan 
(Bikaner) and one in Laccadive & Minicoy Islands. The Congress also did not contest 
40 Legislative Seats 6 in Assam; l in Punjab; 2 in Rajasthan; l in Manipur. The 
Congress did not participate in the Goa Assembly Election 
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include, Shri M. R. Masani, Shri Dandekar (Retd. I.C.S.) and Shri Lobo 
Prabhu (another Retd. I.C.S. of Swatantra) Shri A. B. Bajpai and Shri M. L. 
Sondhi (Ex. I.F.S. and a Rhodes Scholar) of Jan Sangh; Mr. S. A. Dange, Prof. 
Hiren Mukerjee, Shri M. S. Banerji and Shri Inderjit Gupta of C. P. I. (R), 
Mr. A.K. Gopalan, Mr. R. Ramamurthi of G. P. I. (M), Shri Madhu 
Limaya, but Mr. Ram Manohar Lohia, unfortunately to died in I967. S. M. 
Joshi and George Farnades of S.S.P., Mr. S. N. Dwivedi and Mr. Nath Pai of 
P. S. P., and Mr. N. C. Chaterjee, C. C. Desai, Humayun Kabir and Tribid 
Chaudhry. | 


There were 8]6 independents for 342 seats for the Lok Sabha, they secured 
only 25 seats but about ]7 million votes. In the assembly elections too, the 
independents make a strong showing. There were 5824 independent candidates 
for 2504 seats winning 3l0 seats only but polling over 2l million 5:22 per cent 
of the votes. Issues can not be clear and party position can not be firm as 
long as 80 many independents fight and waste so many votes. They are the 
most baffling, the most negative and the most incalenable fator. 


_ On the basis of the meagre data of the four elections, the following 
generalisations may be tentatively formulated :— 


l. That results of elections in individual constituencies can not be predi- 
cated on the basis of the general political situation 


2. That became of the predominance of regional issues and local feeling 
once a party establishes itself on a State basis, it can be expected to maintain 
its over all position even though it should failto retain previous seat. "This 
applies to national parties also. Once such a party succeeds in projecting its 
image as an important opposition group, it can not be polled down easily from 
that status. It may loseits existing few seats, but cah gain new ones. The 
P.S.P. and S.S.P. have done that in Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Mysore and Bihar and the Communists (Left and the Right Wings) in West 
Bengal, Andhra and Bihar. The Jan Sangh and the Swatantra Parties have 
defended their previous seats in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Gujrat. | 


3. Thatthe Swatantra Party, the Communist Party including both 
wings and the S.S.P. and the P.S.P. have a national following and is looked 
upon by the broad masses of people as national parties. The congress has 
a substantial rational parties. The congress has a substantial following 
since pre-independence So it is easily to make a guess about congress victory 
in the Loka Sabha. The impact of regional and local factors is so great 
that it can bring serious reverses in the States 

4. That because of the big size of parliamentary constitutencies the 
well entrenched government party with its resources, power, and organi- 
sational machinery, has a decided advantage in the Loka Sabha elections. 
Without money or electoral adustments and alliances or good organisatson 
opposition parties can not make any impression in parliamentary elections. 

5. That contesting elections on a big scale probably enables a political 
party to create a good impression and win a number of flukevictories, so to 
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say since personalities, caste, money and factional intrigue tend to upset all 
calcultions is Indian elections, nothing is gained by restricting contest to a 
few selected areas. However, politics, which fail to enlist intensive mass 
work or set up influential candidates have to pay a penalty in terms of 
deposits forfeited. 


6, That election platforms and campaign literature play very little 
partin swaying the electorate. The general image ofa political party in the 
public mind and the mass work developed by its representatives does, however 
make a lot of difference to outcome of the elections. The present elections 
have revealed the signal importance of door to door convassing and personal 
contact. 


7. That the whole impact of developmental activities on voting beha- 


viour is still to be systematically explored. Though in general the congress ° 


party is in a better position to profit politically from development activities 
and perhaps in the main does, so, there are many areas in which it does not. 


8. That, while there were probably no large scale malpractices, nationally 
speaking, on the part of those who manned the elections machinery, grave 
doubts have been created about its impartiality by the behaviour of some 
polling and counting officers in certain crucial contents. 


9, That the electorate has gone out of his way neatly to eliminate a 
large number of eminent men who had themselves odious either during too 
long aninnings in office or through an injudicious exercise of power in the 
Government or the party organisation. 


| l0. That in a country like India with a dominant one party system 
for the last two decades, elections are important more for the way in which 
they affect the governning party than the way in which they affect the 


opposition. In this respoct, itis important to take note of the shifts with- 


in the congress party that have occurred in several states: the con- 
tinued, if not increased, strength of a number of chief ministers in their 
relationship to the central government, the declining influence of the neighbour- 
ing states and the prospects of political instability in this region; and the 
continued strength of the congress party in. parliament inspite of the subs- 
tantial loss to the opposition in eight state assemblies and the decline in every 
state assembly. As the discredited Congress Party disintegrates and goes down 
hill and as its moral and political authority slumps more and more, a political 
vacuum is being created in the life of the nation. Which forces are going to 
fill this vaccum is the most challenging question of the post-election situation, 


ll. The Dals or united fronts that have come into being after the 
general elections and were not formed before the elections are an uncertain 
factor in any calculations. j 


- 


+ 
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TABLE l 
Lok Sabha Elections Analysis. 
Total Scats १ 52] Total Electorate: 2478809 
Seats Declared : 5l6 : Votes Polled |56378223 
Poll Percentage : 63°37 ` 
——— AR ———————————H''— ————— 

Party Seats Contested Seats Won | Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress 5I7 284 59538]97 40:92% 
Swatanira [४ 42 I23323i6 8:48 
Jan Sangh 249 35 3564659 9-32 
D.M.K. | 25 | 25 5524509 3:53 
S.S.P. i2! 23 7223499 4:96 
Q.P.I. (R) I04 99 7063i35 4°85 
४ P.I. (M) | ' 6l !9 6502608 4°47 
P.S.P. 009 — 3 4446738 3:08 
Muslim League 3 3 मु] ५)93 0°38 
Akali Group 8 3 9687!2 0:62 
Forward Block l 7 2 965908 0-36 - 
R.S.P. 3 2 467852 0: 30 
P.W.P. i0 2 ]028753 0 66 
R.P.I. 74 I 3780473 ` 2-39 
Akali (Master) 7 89290. 0:72 
Other Parties ! 50 I3 33063!5 2-2 
Innependent 550 29 2825323 7:68. 
Invalid Votes 6984948 Cs 


——————— —————————————————— He —  — क 


A. Seat repr- senting the north-east from tier tract, to be filled by nomination. 

B. Votes pollei by independents are of 8I6 candidates. 

C. Other partes include. 
Mahagujrat Janata Parishad and Mahasabha in Gujrat; : 
‘Kerala Con zress, Hindi Mabasabha and Ramrajya Parishad in Madhya Pradesh; 
Bangla congress, Socialist Unity Centre and Lok Sevak Sangin West Bengal; 


Jharkhand arty and Krishak Shramik Party in Orissa; E 
All-Party Hl! leaders confernce in Assam; and Nagaland peoples conference. 
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TABLE 3 
Andhra Assembly Poll Analysis. 

Total Seats : 287 Electorate : 2I07i776 
Valid Votes [272087] Invalid Votes : 625495 

Party Seats Contested Seats Wor Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress 285 ]65 6!4894] 44°67% 
Swatantra l 90 29 24789I7 i0-70% 
C.P.I. (R) [03 0 I0773907 7:73% 
C.P.I. (M) 83 9 086424 73% 
Jan Sangh 80 3 308457 2-269 
Republican 2 2 4796 0°35% 
S.S.P. 8 ] 49669 0°36%, 
P.S.P. 2 2637 0°70% 
Independents 226 68 3526923 25°73% 


id 


TABLE 4 
Assam Assembly Poll Analysis. 


5444299 
262065 


Electorate 
Invalid Votes : 


Total Seats : ३206 
Valid Votes 3369993 ` 


pE त IE PUREE त त SE त त OEP fA aA SO SCE 


Party Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 

Congress ४ ]]9 73 350332 43:44 

2 9 08447... 3-48 
G.P. (R) 22 7 ]52482 4:90 
C.P. (M) I3 E 665 8*97 
P.S.P. 34 5 20947 6:75 
S.S.P. [१ 4 [07588 3°46 $ 
Swatantra | 3 2 4687 l-48 
Jansangh 20 574] 084 
Independents 239 24 32°50 


I0{000] 


~ 
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TABLE 5 
Bihar Assembly Poll Analysts. 
Total Seats 38 Electorate 27702503 
Valid Votes 3047i00 Invalid Votes 6596 
——————————— ——P—————————————— 
Party Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress 3[8 28 428]7556 32°82% 
Swatantra I28 3 33968] 2:60% 
Q.P.I. (R) 97 24 948430 -7:34% 
G.P.I. (M) 32 4 454 i-995% 
Jan Sangh 267 26 | 394934 0:6.:% 
S.S.P. ]98 68 2482 6°4% 
P.S.P. 83 8 8489452 6: 5095 
Jankranti Dal l69 26 ]028949 7:89% 
Independents 255 2] 9]562 4: 659, 
(A Anne Ah 
TABLE 6 
Gujrat Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats 68 Electorate १ 0687204 
Vaiid Votes : 6347690 Invalid Votes : 406553 
Party Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress 67 92 293062 45:93% 
Swatantra ]44 64 2378846 37:46% 
PSP. 37 3 ।99267 32 
M.G.J.P. 36 2 229333 3:59% 
Jan Sangh l7 ] 306]] 2°05% 
S.S.P. ]4 e 23672 "37% 
H.M.S. 7 ua 7503 6:i2% 
R.P.I. 9 2500 0:34% 
Independents 408 5 443896 7°02% 











=) 


*: 
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TABLE]  — 
Haryana Assembly Poll Analysts. 
Total Seats ६ 8l Electorate. १ 430723 
Valid Votes = 3020iI5 Invalid Votes : 

Party Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress 8l * 48 250468 4[ '40% 
Swatantra [2 3 9646 3°20% 
C.P.I. (R) I3 T 30295 0*939/, 
C.P.I. (M) 7 a [3322 038% 
न sangi: 48 | 2 . 43630 3°46%, 
P.S.P. . 3 "T 6477 0:2297 
S.S.P. 23 P 04796 |. 3-489 
Republic 25. 2 8822] 2°93% 
Independents 78 l6 ^ 993980 34-00% 

_# TABLE 8 
Kerala Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats १ 33 Electorate : 806000 
Valid Votes : 628094] Invalid Votes : 237000 

Party Seats Gontested Seats Won Votes Polled Percentage- 
Congress 33. 9 2225275 ` 35:4 — 
Kerala Congress 62 5 4753i2 7:6 

^ Q.P.I. (M) 59 52 476456 23:5 
C.P.I. (R) 2] [9 537824 8:5 
S.S.P. 2i I9 527662 8:4 
Muslim League 5 44 42495 6:7 
R.S.P. - 6 है 6 70498 2:7 
K.T.P. 2 2 | 68954 a 
K.S.P. l l . 32974 0:5 
Swatantra 6 i 3075 0:2 

- Jan Sangh 24 "M 55584 0-9 
P.S.P. 7 - 399] 0:2 


Independents 6 6 25934I l 4'5 


पार unc S E n 60 S A EEE ब जाला कयी पर याड उसा 
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TABLE 9° 
Madhya Pradesh Assembly Poll Analysts. 
Total Seats : 296. Electorate : 83853I5 
Valid Votes : 9II3255 Invalid Votes : 77078 
Poll Percentage : 53°47 
Party | Seats Contested | Seats Won Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress. 296 [67 3706057 40:66 
Jansangh 265 78 = 2578326 28°28 
P.S.P. H2 9 428I5 4-69. 
5... 0 II2 - 00 _48I964 528 
Swatantra 20 — 7 232099 2°54 
Republican 40 i 76776 0:84 — 
C.P.I. (M) [0 n: 2498} 0-26 
C.P.I. (R) 3] l 96507 [-06 
Jan congress 45 2 9777! 2'l]6 
Hindu Mahasabha 34 9 . 46332 0:58 
Ram Rajya Parishad l4 2 | ` 77472 0°85 
Independents 575 B 20 . 3306686 I2°86 
जा क? ता की 
| TABLE IO 
Maharashtra Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats : 270 Electorate १ 22365455 
Valid Votes : ]4I78703 . Invalid Votes : 4405002 
Poll Percentage : 63:84 - 
(0 ey [sens Conested] Seats Won | Votes rear | Percentage | Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress 269 202 626276! 47°9] 
Jansangh | l65 . 4 090944 8:34 . 
P.W.P. 57 9 939992 T2: 
R.P.I.C ' 80 5 888722 68l 
C.P.I. (R) 4l - 0 669827 5*I3 
G.P.I. (M) il i न263309 0°92 
S.S.P. 48 4 59346 4:52 
P.S.P. 64 8 520342 ` 3:98 
Swatantra 38 v I50080 l'l5 
Independents 2u l6 ` 832457 4°04 | 
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TABLE ll 
Mysore Assembly Poll Analysis. 


Total Seats — : 26 Electorate : 2674873 
Valid Votes : 7563236 Invalid Votes 


RRS —— OSPR TTR EPSTEIN EPS TET TEE 





Party Seats Gontested Seats Won | Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress 2I6 i26 3630564 48°02 
PSP. 52 20 676032 8:93 
Swatantra 46 l6 52733 6° 76 
Jansangh | 34 4 2[2046 2°80 
S.8.P. i6 | 6 | ]73444 2°29 
R.P.I. | I6 a 74927 0:79 
(I. P.I. i6 2 _  ३268 [-60 
Independents 67 40 263222 28:6] 


LL rr rrr 


f 


| TABLE 22 
Madras Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats : 234 Electorate : 20796846 


Valid Votes १ ]5249709 l Invalid Votes : 624032 


hc 











Party l Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress 223 49 6372826 4:39, 
D.M.K |. 073 38 625i43 40:8% 
Jansangh 24 m 22705 0:5% 
C.P.I. (M) 22 ll 6234 ` 489, 
C.P.I. (R) . 82 | 2 205929 2 34% 
Swatantra ! ` 96 20 794I7] 5-20; 
Republican i5 2 3367 0:2% 
P.S.P. . 4 4. 4488 0: 996 . 
S.S.P. 3 2 8484 0:6% 
T.W.P. . 90 € '  266I0 0-89, 
Muslim League : 4 3 ]2357] 0-8% 
Independents. ]28 4 50365] 3:3% 


ए SUSU ESS Spo LS gE A —— 
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TABLE ]3 
ह Orissa Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats $: ३40 | Electorate : 9352824 
Valid Votes : 40973I0 Invalid Votes : 3]3308 
Party - | Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress l39 30 [34026] . 80:65 / 
Swatantra i00 49 905837 22:66 
Jansangh 48 26 55888 ]3 - 78 
P.S.P. 3l . 20 483733 I2:96 
C.P.I. (R) 30 7 20955 5:04 
C.P.I. (M) JO. > [ 46657 peg 
S.S.P. 9 2 6727 = l':50 
Jhar Kaand Party L0 is 26455 0°65 
Jansangh © ]9 sl 28\53 0°54 
Socialist Unitary 2 l | 4873 (१44 
Gentre 
Independents 200 3 443055 ll°70 
TABLE ]4 
Punjab Assembly Poll Analysts. 
Total Seats > l04 ^ Electorate ४ 603!247] 
Valid Votes : 424837 i Invalid Votes 


EDERAL EE a पक करत TENET Po THU NE SCE कफ: !LPERC ERUNT त EET UNUM" DOM ICT UE NOSE Tp UO E NI ES RTE 8 SFR LC EEEE 2 CR EN Y MENT TTT GU EVO RE END d uS pr SITE RP EE TEA 








Party Seats Contested Seats Won | Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress ओ- [02 | 48 589684 37-20 
Akali (Sant) 58 24 870663 20:40 
Akali (Master) 62 2 93589 4°50 
C. P.I. (R) i9 5 2059!6 [20] 
C.P.I. (M) 8 3 38587 3:30 
Jansangh 49 9 39773} 9-44 
Republican Party ry 3 9[924 2°92 
Swatantra ' [0 m 24509 3-]9 
P.S.P. 9 ne 2I6]7 02I- 
S.g.P. ' 8 X ` 8059 3-47 


Independents ^ 85 9 68629! !2°92 
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TABLE i5 
Rajasthan Assembly Poll Analysis. 

















Total Seats १ 384 Electorate : I220356! 
Valic Votes : 6749543 Invalid Votes : 3438895 
"any | Seats Contented] Seas Won | vore | Percentage Party | Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 
Cong: ess 82 89 2796966 न] * 44 
Swatentra 008 , 49 5565! - 22:45 
Jansangh 63 22 78375! li-6l 
S.S.F. 38 8 32453 4:76 
C.P.I. (R) l 20 l 64327 0°95 
C.P.I. (M) 2! T 779I2 I:]5 
P.S.F. l7 —- 5468 0°8l 
. Reputlican 6 a 0685 0: 6l 
Independents 437 i5 I242I6 I6:66 
TABLE l6 
Uttar Pradesh Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats : 425 . Electorate : 4I962230 
Valid Votes श 2379677 Invalid Votes : 3597439 


Poll Fercentage : 54°54 














ey | Sent contd | Sets Won | Vows aed | Percentage Seats Contested | Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress 425 ]98 6962030 32°0 
Jansangh | l 40 97 4602257 2 «33 
S.S.P 256 44 278845 ]0°29 
Swatartra 207 IZ 0770 4°73 
0.2. (R) | 97 M २ 732776 4-73 
C.P.I (M) 56 H 254704 i°i9 
Repub ican 65 9 856727 40i 
P.S.P i64 li 859937 4:02 
Independents 23! 37 402063] 8°80 


[T ST ST SEE NG CR TS IT TE DE SE नत नाभी 
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TABLE ]7 
West Bengal Assembly Poll Analysis. 

















Total Seats : 280 Electorate : += -2055000 
Valid Votes ° : 70688574 Invalid Votes : 68378! 
Poll Percentage : 

RSI ae 

Party Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled | Percentage 
Congress . 280 [27 589742 40:979, 
G.P.I. (M) 33 | 43 225522] 7:7795 
C.P.I. (R) | 58 í 6 933407 , 7:36% 
S.S.P. ॒ 26 7 27327888 2-58% 
P.S.P. 26 7 228l }:74% 

Jansangh 587 l 476 0°90% 
Swatanira - 2] l 88443 070% 
Republican I is 253 0°0l% 
Bengal Jongres3 82 '" 34 32503 ` [0:44% 
Forward Bloc . 42 3 49704 3:88% 
Other Parties ^ 58 9 63988 iss 
Indeperdents 58 | — १2 : 7009 : ae 

E" MD DEC . m— 

| TABLE l8 
Goa, Damn & Diu Assembly Poli Analysis. 

_ Total Seats : 30 Electorate i 48394 
Valid Votes : 285570 - Invalid Votes : 274920 
Poll Percentage : ° 

"Party Co Se Consti | Sau Won | Votes Polled | percentage ~ Seats Contested | Seats Won | Votes Polled | Percentage 
Maharashtra Wadi _ 

Gomantak Party 25 ^ I6 0990 40°52 
United Goans — . . 80 2 [04426 38-I3 
Furtade Group 6 UE oed | 788l  - 2:98 . 
PSP "`| 8 TA 3083 ` :25 


Independents " 830 2 | 48590 7:82 


pM ed 
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TABLE i9 
Himachal Pradesh Assembly Poll Analysis. 
Total Seats : 60* Electorate १ 2i07t776 
Valid Votes : 694875 Invalid Votes : 625495 
Poll Percentage : 

Party Seats Contested | | Seats Won | Votes Polled Percentage 
Congress 60 33 _ 297936 42-5! , 
Jansangh | . 30 I ss 05783 4523. | 
C.P.I. (R) 3 2 23408 3-83 
C.P.I. (M)- 3 x I527 -> 0:22 
Swatantra 5 | i 06 | r5 
P.S.P. 2 283 0-04 
8.5.7. l bc EN 679 , 0:09 
Republican 4 M 3806 ^ 55 
Hindu Maha Sabla i - 2043 — 0°06 
Independents 55 a i3 249933 33:96 


tr rr आई 
TABLE 20 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY—JAMMU & KASHMIR 














Total Seats 2 75 Electorate : 200086 
Valid Votes 75P726 Invalid Votes : 
Name ofthe Party Candidates Votes 
Contested Won Polled | ९८, 

Congress 73 6l 3, 98, 90! 52°58 
National Gonfe-ence l 38 8 ] ,36,093 [7-93 
Jana Sangh 20 . 3 4,353 ,2238 77°55 
Democratic Nacional Conference l8 — 23,845 3:]4 
P.S.P. 2 — 5,494 | . 0:75 
C.P.I. 2 = 4,00] 0-52 
Independents end others 39 2.7 57,]69 . 7:53 





Total — 73* 7,98,726 l00°00 
*Polling ir. five seats to be held in April 7967. 
*Results o. Polling in two Constituencies have yet to be announced. 
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TABLE 2} 
| LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY—MANIPUR | 
Total Seats : 30 : ` Electorate : 470896 
Valid Votes S 3।]232` . Invalid Votes  : 
[967 
SS 
Name of the Party Candidates Votes 
: | = Gontested | Won _Polled | 0 
Congress _ . 29 JE I,02,426 32°59 
59.0. E I2 | 4 36,28 L-6l- 
P.S.P. 2 5 — । 2,378 sail 
C.P.I. | 6 ] 7,044 | 5-48 
C.P.l. (M) | | ^5 — 2,089 | cal 
independents 7 99 '| १ :,52,67 | 48:89 
Secialists l — rene a — 
Tofal — 30 -| 3,.7,232 | 00-00 
i _ TABLE 22 . 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY TRIPURA 
Total Seats : 30 : Electorate : 470896 
Valid Votes : 4/8425 Invalid Votes :. 
967 
Name of the Party Candidates Votes 
Contestcd 2 Won Polled | % 
Congress | | 39 | 27 2,39,599 | 57:26 
C.P.I. (M) | 3 | 2. 77:629 | 8°55 
C.P.I. 7 I 32,499 " 
` Jan Sangh 5 — ,506 0:36 
T. Congress 4 नागा 2I,I06 5:04 
T.J.P. (8 न [4,886 3:56 
S.S.P. i c 83 | 0-02 
M "i x _| 
ladependents . ३8 — 3i,7 7°44 
Total ae | 30 4,8,425 00:00 


(T.J.P.—Tapsili Jati Parishad). 
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TABLE 23 


Party Position in State Assembly 











Party Seats Contested Seats Won Votes Polled Perce, tage 

Congress 3328 [690 56467482 409°I0 
Jansangh 567 264 ]2320739 875 
Swatantra 974 255 939645] 6°82 
S.S.P. 80] 76 . 7206773 | 8*2 
C P.I. (M) 495 | !27 ५ 64784I5 4°60 
Q.P.I.(R) . 62 - जाट 5952563 4°23 
D.M.K. 73 38 62543 4:4] 
PSP. 746 ८ 406 473967 3°35 
Bengal Congress 82 34 —— 3250I3_ -: 0 -94 
Jan Congress 93 28 749659 0:53 
Jan Kranti Dal - -69 26 ]028949 0:73 
Akali Dal (Sant) 58 24 870663 0 ह 62 
R.P.I. 390 23 298260 :56 
P.W.P. 57 ]9 l 939992 0:67 
Muslim League ]9 l7 547730 | 0:38 
कम Congress 2 9 [08447 0°08 
Keral Congress ु 6] 5 475lI 0:34 
Men ह 36 2 229333 0°]6 
Other Parties / 28 45 89674 (555 
Independents 2504 3l0 2483299 5: 26 
Invalid Votes ह | T 833647 
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FORMATIVE INFLUENCES AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF RADHASOAMI FAITH 


x l AGAM PRASAD MATHUR 
Prof. ard Head, Department of ‘History, Agra College, Agra. 


TEe Bhakti cut blossomed like a spring-flower in the nineteenth century 
in the form of R-d/asoami Faith. The traditions of Bhakti are very old and 
deep-rooted in Indian thought and religion. In fact, the ultimate aim of 
human life as viewed by Hindu religion is emancipation (Moksha) for the 
attainment of whick they recognize three paths—the path of action (Karma), 
of knowledge (Gyzna) and of devotion (Bhakti). The path of action is the 
one principally lzid down in the Vedas, developed and systematized in the. 


. Brahmaras, Kalpc Stras and Mimamsa and popularised by Dharma Shashtras 


Mahabhirata and the Bhagwat Puranas. But when the theory.of meta-psychosis 
and the law of Karma arose, it became apparent to the logical mind of the 
Hindu thinkers tha- action alone could not lead to deliverance and freedom. 
‘It was necessary to discover some other means to break the rigid chain of 
cause and effect ani to make a searching question as to.the very nature of 
action and to find oat the law of its fulfilment and exhaustion. The-Upanishads 
came forth as the fist embodiment of the bold speculation by the forest reclu- - 
ses and then it spread far and wide. Profound thinking on. cosmic origin and 

human destiny, the nature of the ultimate Reality and its relátion to the 

individual, good and evil and the means of deliverance led to the foundation of - 
a number of relig:o-5hilosophic systems such as Lokayata Battddha, Fain, Sankhya, 

Yoga; Vedanta, sheiva,: Vaishnava and Tantra. Among these, the Vedanta 

takes ior granted th» cosmogony of ‘Sankhya’ and the eight-fold discipline of 
Yoga but advances a step further to enquire into’ the nature of Soul, Matter 

and God. Accordirg to Vedanta, Soul is not only consciousness but one and. 
the same in all experiencing beings and that the soul (Aimar) isvindentical 

with Gcd (Brahmag). The soul enters the world overlaid with ignorance and. : 
then undergoes siffering. -Its release is possible only by removal of ignorance - 
and realization o? iis true nature. The Vaishuavites went a step further to . 
include worship and devotion (Aradhana and Bhakti) as one of the methods of 
the attainment of knowledge. The religion of knowledge was confined to the 


‘ learned, the philcsophically-minded and the monks. Another path for the 


attainment of liberation that might suit one and all was. that of devotion and. ~ 
faith ‘i. e., Bhakti Marga). It was first proclaimed by Lord Krishna in 


',Bhagwad-Gita that it is by ‘unswerving devotion to Him alone that He is. 


reached.” Devcticn in Bhaguad Gita implied “the dedication of all actions `’ 


LL a a !——————————:————————————————— WY 


GET: ATT: पथ भक्त्या लम्यस्त्वनन्यया । श्री मदगवदीताः गीता प्रेस, गोरखपुर 
यस्यान्तः स्थाति बतानि येन सर्वमिदं ततम्‌ i पुष्ठ--277 | 

और हे पार्थं जिस परमात्मा के sedg सवं भूत है (और) जिस सच्चिदानदं घन 
परमात्मा से यह अर्थात्‌ सब जगत परिपूर्ण है वह सनातन अव्यक्त परम पुरुष भ्रनन्य 
भक्ति से प्राप्त ste योग्य है । 
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to Him? for tke devotees live and have their being in God.” “God,” Gita says, 
“may be behed, known and entered through devotion which is the means of 
mystic vision end the unitive state,’ and that God is the Father, the Husband 

the Mother and the Friend. The Narayana section of the ‘S/antiparvam’ of 
Mahabharata =lso advocated the vision of the Adorable through faith and 
devotion. The Panchtanira Samhita also recognized devotion (Nyasa or Bhakit) 
as means of emancipation, besides knowledge.” Bhakti had a parallel develop- 
ment in other systems such as Mahayana school of Buddhism and the Shaktas. 

But this fact is beyond doubt that all these systems mentioned above had only 
the emotional inge and lacked the fierce, glow of passion, fervour and ecstasy. 


ee 


2. यत्करोषि नद श्रासि asa होषि ददासि uq । 
` यत पस्यसि कौन्तेयतत्कुदपव भदपंणम |! 
mala हे अर्जुन (तू) जो (कुछ) कर्म करता है जो (कुछ) खाता है जो (कुछ) हवन करता 
है, जो (aj) दान देता है, जो (कुछ) स्वधर्माचरणं रूप तप करता है वह सब मेरे qu 
कर। वही-पृष्ठ 302 | 
3. समोडहं सर्व भूतेषु न में व्देष्योडस्ति च प्रियः 
ये भजन्ति नु मां भक्त्या मयि ते तेषु चाप्यहम्‌ 
अर्थात में सब भूतों में समभाव से व्यापक हूँ न (कोई) मेरा अप्रिय है (प्रौर) न प्रिय है 
परन्तु जो (भक्त) मेरे को प्रेम से भजते हूँ वे मेरे में और में भी उनमें (प्रत्यक्ष प्रकट 
E) । बही--पूष्ठ-303 । 
4, भक्त्या स्व्नव्यया शक्य अहमेव॑विधोज न | 
ज्ञातु Ft च तत्वेन प्रवेष्टु च परंतप ॥। 
अर्थात्‌ हे श्रेष्ठ तपवाले Gp अनन्य भक्ति करके तो इस प्रकार ATA ज रूपवाला में 
प्रत्यक्ष देखने के लिए (और) तत्व से जानने के लिए तथा प्रवेश करने के लिए श्रर्थात्‌ 
एकोभाव से प्राप्त होने के लिए भी शक्य हूँ । 
श्री मदगवदीताः गीता प्रेस, गोरखपुर, पृ०-380 | 
5. पिताहपस्ब जगतो माता धाता पितामहः i 
ag पवित्ञमोंकार ऋक्सामे यजुरेव च ।। 
अर्थात्‌, झ्स सम्पुणं जगत्‌ का धाता श्रर्थात धारण पोषण करने वाला एवं कर्मो के फल को 
देने वाला (तथा) पिता माता (और) पितामह (हूँ) और जानने योग्य पवित्र ग्रोंकार . 
(तथा) arta, सामवेद (और) यजुवद (भी) मं ही हूँ । 
Se dq — 
गतिमता cnp: साक्षी निवासः शरणं gga | 
प्रभवः yag स्थानं निधानं बीजमव्ययम्‌ ॥। 
mala, प्राप्त -होने योग्य (तथा) भरण-पोषण करने वाला सब का स्वामी शुभाशुभ का 
देखने वाचा सब का वास स्थान (30x) शरण लेने योग्य (तथा) प्रति उपकार न चाह 
कर हित करने वाला (भर) उत्पति प्रलय रूप (तथा) सब का आधार निधान (और) - 
अविनाश कारण (भी) में ही हैँ । (वही, पृष्ठ-293-295) | 


6. Grierson: Translation of the Narayaniya Section of the Mahabharata. 
7. Schrader: Introduction to Ahirbudhaya and Panchtantra Samhita, Chap. , 37. 
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The sparks of Bhakti were lying dormant when Shankaracharya came forward 
with the sharpedged sword of Reason to proclaim his Advatta philosophy 
Yet the sparks remained and could not be extinguished. The petals of the flower 
of Baakti could not just wither away by the dry winds of shankar's Advait 


'Ehe impact of Islam on Indian culture and life, gave a new impetus for 
the popularity of the path of devotion in comparison with the path of action 
and cf knowledge, The stream of Bhakti which began asa little trickle in the 
Vedi» times later became a mighty flood sweeping over the whole. land The 
rites and ceremonies remained static for all time, the philosphies and system of 
thought could no more provide new channels but devotion found multitudinous 
expe-ession in exuberant form in the medieval India. The Vishishta Advaita 
of Ramanuja caught hold of thc Bhakti traditions to become the spring-source 
of later developments in ‘Bhaki-Marga.’ 


Bhokti has been defined as “the worship of a personal deity in a spirit of 
love. ’! It has also been adjudged as “the personal faith in a personal God 
love for him as for a human being, the dedication of everything to his service 
and :he attainment of Moksha by this means, rather than by knowledge, of 
sacriices or works."? In other words, Bhakti is nothing but an adoration and 
devozion fixed upon the Lord after acquiring a knowledge of the attributes of 
the adorable one. Thus, Bhakti is the emotional aspect of religion, its roots 
lie in the feeling or affective side of human consciousness. 


Those who followed the path of. Bhakti and reached Ultimate Reality 
throcgh faith and devotion may be called ‘Sants’ (Saints). The word ‘Sant’, 
in fact signifies certain qualities of head and heart such as benevolence, intel- 
ligence, humility and humanity. According to the original interpretation of 
Sanskrit word, Sant stands for Pure existence that is always eternal, identical 
and self-consistent and synonymous with the Highest Reality. In Sanskrit and: 
Pali Literature, it has been so often used to mean a calm and cool-headed 
persoa who devotes hislife to the service of the world at large.5 Therefore, 


I. Barnett :: Some notes on the History of the Religion of love in India International 


Congress for the History of Religions, ]908—It is alsó held in Bhakti Sutra of 
~ Shandilya— 


सा परान्‌ रक्त रीश्वरे gata ईश्वर में परम भ्रन्राग ही भक्त है । 
Sedgwick : Bhakti—Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I9I0. 
Grierson : Bhakti Marge—(Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics), 


वही विचार श्री मदगवदीता में प्रस्तुत है । 
wear भानमि जानाति यावान्यश्चस्मि तत्वतः | 
ततो मां तत्व तो ज्ञात्वा विशते तदनन्तरम्‌ ॥ 

अध्याय l8 इलोक--95 | i 
सदैव सांम्येदयग्र आसीरेक मेव द्वितीयम-छान्दोग्य उपनिषद । द्वितीय खण्ड । 
आचार लक्षणां धर्मः सन्तञ्याचार लक्षणाः--महाभारत | 
अधिगच्छे पदे सन्त संग रूप सम सुख ।--मिकवृ वर्ग, गाथां 9 । 
सन्त mer मनेहोति-ग्रहन्तवग्ग--गाथा 6 i 


8 to 
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areal saint can only be visualized as a person who has attained the highest 
Truth and achie~ed the permanent values to become identified with the one 
and indivisible T-uth through simple faith and devotion. The ‘Sant’ according 
to Radhasoami Feith is one who has realized the Highest Reality through love 
and devotion and has reached the region of enternal Truth, Bliss and Light 
(i.e , Satloka)* Such Sants and Sadhus as were Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, Paltu, and 
Tulsi Saheb inspired the humanity and led it from darkness to light 
through their mystic revelations and easy teachings. The gospel of love was 
thought and preashed by them to people in peoples’ language. The sublime 
thought was put in the garb*of emotional poetry and thus gushing rythm 
opened the flooed gates of a self-evolved thought. which can easily be styled as 
Sant-Mat. Sant-[fat thus signifies the Bhakti 'side of Vedanta adorned by the 


| layer of love more emphatically put by these saints to provide solace to suffer- ' 


ing humanity. The Sant Mat expounded a clear conception of the Ultimate 
Reality and prescnted a clear cut way for realizing it. Such a realization is 
, known ‘Sat’ or ell Truth. The Ultimate Reality, therefore, has been styled 

as ‘Sat’. Many Fave called the same as ‘Sat-Purusj The generation of love 
towards the Sat Purush is the devotion or Bhakti from the viewpoint of a Sant. 
This love for the ‘Sat’ can be cultivated in man's heart through his contact with 
one who has alweady generated this lave and has become, identical with It 
He is the Satgur. The need of such a Satguru for the total redemption of the 
Jiva has been greatly emphasized by the leaders of Sant-Sects. With the 
appearance of sich leaders on the religious screen of medieval India, the 
stagnant and prosaic Gyan (knowledge) was surcharged with the poetic dyna- 
mism of Bhakti. It was a Renaissance of its own type dawning on the Indian 
horizon of the m'ddle ages which exhorted the Indians to rise from deep slum- 
ber, rethink the cld values and devote the life in pursuit of Supreme Being by 
shunning away tre narrow differences of caste, colour, or creed. | 


The leader of such a Sant tradition was Kabir.: The message that 
Kabir delivered to the suffering humanity forms the backbone of Sant-Mat 


and it provides a firm foundation to other Sant-sects such as Radhasoami Faith : 


in the nineteenth century. As Nabhaji says, “Kabir refused to acknowledge 
the caste distinctions or to recognize the authority of the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy, nor Cid he set any store by the four divisions of life prescribed by 
Brahmins. He keld that religion without Bhakti was no religion at all 


l. “सतनाम स्थान जिसको सतलोक मौर सच्चखंड भी कहते 8, निहायत ऊंचा है और 
संतों का दरबार है ।*****' राधास्वामी पद के नीचे दो स्थान बीच में. छोड़कर सतनाम 
का स्थान यानी सतलोक महाप्रकाशवान और पाक और निर्मल है और महज रुहानी यानी 
चैतन्य है श्रौर वृल नीचे की रचना का आदि और अंत यही है । ” स्वामोजी महाराज: 
सारवचन वाक्कि (पृष्ठ !3-20) 


2. ‘*A Satguru is 3e who has either descended directly from the highest division or reached 
tha. quarter...... ११ Huzur Maharaj—Radhasoami Mat Prakash (Radhasoami 


Trust, Soami Bagh, Agra, 94 0) p, !2. 
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and that asceticism, fasting and alms-giving had no value if unaccompanied 
by Bhajaz (i. e., Devotional practice).! The mission of Kabir was to preach 
a religion of love which would unite'all castes and creeds. Laying greatest 
emphasis upon the intutive aspect of religion, he. impartially. condemned the 
external forms of Hinduism and Islam both. The Muslim sufis shaped to 
some extent the teachings of Kabir. Like the Sufis, Kabir often compares 
the relation of the individual with God as that of wave and the sea. Kabir 
speaks o? the wine and the cup of lovet, of the lover (ashiq, habib) and the 
beloved (mashug, mahabub)5. Kabir was a mystic saint and a poet-saint too who 
directly hit at the social evils. The God of Kabir is both transcendent and 
immanent, impersonal and personal, infinite, and finite, without qualties and 
qualified, the non-being and the being, the unconscious and the conscious, 
neither manifest nor hidden neither one nor two, both within and without and 
yet above and beyond all pairs of opposites. The individual soul, according 
to Kabi-, was in the Supreme Being before creation, and it came into 
existence when this light illuminated it. The first creation was ‘Shabd’ 
whose-odspring were distinct individuals. Kabir recognized individuality 
and yet did not forget the unity that lay behind to avoid an atomic view 
of personality. Kabir proclaimed boldly that the destiny of the indivi- 
dual is the ultimate realization of union with God and nothing short 
of it nct even paradise would satisfy him.’ For the attainment of the 


‘goal it is of the utmost importance to select a Guru and he announced 


to the people to consider the Guru as Govinda (God). Taking inspiration 
from the Sufi orders, Kabir advocated that the real meditation (Dhyana) 


-is of the Guru’s form and the real worship is of the Guru’s Feet. The ‘Guru’ as 


Kabir revealed, directs the devotee upon the path which is the discipline of 
the soulandin the three worlds and nine regions none is greater than the 
Guru. In fact, Gurt is the manifested form of the merciful {Dayavan) and 
gracious Lord (Miharban) and a devotee who seeks his protection (Saran) is 
never disappointed. By constant, repetition of His name, by indifference to 
pain and pleasure, by suppressing the five evil tendencies of the mind; by 
abandoning anger and pride, by the acquisition of humility, poverty, patience 


and discrimination, the self is effaced and the devotee dies while living.!9 The 
dying of self did not mean to Kabir complete retirement from the world and 





l. Sitaram Saran Bhagwan Prasad: Nabhaji's Bhaktamal, (Nawal Kishore Press 
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living in forests. He professed that both asceticism (Yoga) and enjoyment 
(Bhoga) are in the houses-holder'slife.! Kabir’s personal life was an example 
of his teachings. Kabir also preached that love pervades the whole world 
and the real form of the Lord is love. It is the path of love through which 
the mystic union can be attained but the path is not easy. There are many 
disappointments and obstacles and it is like walking on the keen edge of a. 
sword?. But when the devotee performs the ‘Sahaj Yoga’ with love and 
adoration, the Lord stands  self-revealed. Kabir condemned the Hindu 
ceremonials, sacrifices, lust for magical powers, lip worship, pilgrimages, fasts, 
worship of idols, gods and goddesses, Brahmin supremacy, caste-differences, 
prejudices concerning touchability and food. He asked the Musalamans to 
give up their exclusiveness, their blind trust in one prophet and His Book, 
their externalism in the performance of rites, pilgrimage to Macca, fast and 
regulated prayers, Aulia, Pir and Paigagnbar. 


The religion of Kabir, was a conscious attempt to reconcile Hinduism 
and Islam. He fulfilled the divine mission and an attempt to lay a universal 
path by first proclaiming a religion of the centre—a middle path and his cry 
was taken up all over India and was re-echoed from almost every corner. 
The Radhasoami Faith, has its genesis in the teachings of Kabir. - The 
‘Shabd’ is the first emanation in the creation is the view taken by the 
exponents of Radhasoami Faith from Kabir. The idea of an impersonal and 
personal God ; Guru as the manifestation of the Lord ; the emphasis on 
Gure Bhakti ; the importance of the Guru much more than ‘Govinda’ for the 
devotee ; the rejection of the existing social evils are some of the concepts 
that might be traced in the Radhasoami Faith, which originated and 
developed on the Kabirian traditions. The lamp of love that was lit up by 
Kabir flickered through the ages but was destined to become a magnificient 
and luxuriant glow in the hands of the founders of Radhasoami Sect, who 
not only vitalized the original teachings of the saints but introduced the 
nineteenth century rationalism and reorientation to create a renaissance in 
the so-called Sant-sects of India. The founders of Radhasoami Faith followed 
Ramanuja—the leader of Bhakti school in medieval ages, and rationalized 
the Sant tradition adhering Kabir’s gospel of love and truth, to suit the needs 
of nineteenth century. 


The teachings of Guru Nanak are amongst other influences that have 
shaped the principles of Radhasoami Sect. The traditions of Kabir were 
continued by Guru Nanak. The mission of Nanak was the unification of the 
Hindus and the Musalmans so that the wound of society might heal up and 
the conflict of religions might end. Nanak preached that there is one God in 
the world and no other and that Nanak the son of God speaks the 'Truth.*Nanak 
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. was z mystic in the sense thathe had a lively realization of the presence of God. 


The God ‘of Nanak like that of Kabir is ‘inaccessible, unfathomable, ` 
altogether distinct ‘from His Creation.’! “He is in comprehensible, endless, ` 
in calculable; independent, immortal, actionless........:. He is beyond the 
Beyond, the whole light is Thine."? Yet ‘He is immanent in all: ‘*Within 
each body the Absolute (Brahma) is concealed and within each vessel the 


`. whol light is His"? For Nanak God is great, high, formless (JVirakar) and 


Ligh: (Niranjan) and ‘when manifested is the Satguru. He is the Creator of 
the Universe and Creation is his motiveless play. Nanak demands of his 
followers a complete surrender to the Lord with all contrition and humility.4 
Like Kabir, Nanak also condemns the superstitions and formalism of 
Hinduism . and Islam and does not accept the doctrine of incarnation and 
the inequalities of caste.5 In order to attain salvation a man should fear 
God, do the right, trust in the mercy of His name, and take a guide to direct . 
him upon the path which leads to goal. With Kabir, Nanak believes in a 
midcle path between extreme asceticism and heedless satitfaction of senses 
He also believes in the transmigration of soul and law of Karma. The evil 
doers would suffer from births and deaths but God is merciful and the mere 
repetition of His name which is Satnam can ° confer salvation. Thus Nanak 
emphasized good.deeds, approved charities, penances and Yoga, study of scri- 
ptures and meditation and over all the necessity ofa preceptor to guide the ` 
souls journey towards God. But’ he held that these. devices would be of no - 
avai., trouth is the mark of grace. 


The religious movement started by Nanak ‘continued to flourish and 


‘the ultimate end of human life was considered to unite with the light from _ 


which it emanated, The Radhasoami Faith drew inspiration from Nanak. 
also. A union of Bhakti and Yoga, an asceticism of the heart combined with 
the fulfilment of the worldly functions of body and mind, the recognition of a है 
living Guru who reincarnates himself in the successor, the idea of saisang and 
religious recitation with love and fervour are ‘some of the main contributions 
of the -movement under Nanak that were adopted -by. the founders of 
Radiasoami Faith as Late as the nineteenth. century. The Sikh scriptures are 
full of such ideas 'as they give foremost importance to Name’. and the teacher or 
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preceptor who reveals the name to the decotee.! They also advocate that this 
Formless Name can only be known through Yoga. It was then called ‘Sakaj 
Yoga’ resemblirg that of Kabir and later it became the basic idea behind the 


Strat Shabd Yoga of Radhasoami Faith. The service of the Guru forgetting 


all about the world was the ideal'of Nanak.? The fact is beyond doubt that 
Nanak and Sikh teachings influenced the thought and practices of Radhasoami 
Faith. The saiit traditions of Kabir and Nanak were accepted by the founders 
of Radhasoami Faith as the basic philosophy. The concept of Formless 
Supreme Being the concept of Sant Satguru as greater than Brahma, Indra, 
Mahesh and other deities and incarnations, the concept of Shabd underlying. 
the creation, the concept of name and emphasis ,on its revelation, and the 
attack of Kabir and Nanak upon existing social evils in the name of Hinduism 


and Islam were some of the thoughts that later inspired the founders of 


Radhasoami Faith. The Sikh scriptures as Japji, Rauras and others were daily 


. recited in the house of Soamiji Maharaj?—the first Guru of Radhasoami Faith 


They must have worked as formative influences upon his religious thought 
when he was a child 


Besides Kabir, Nanak and the Sikh scriptures, we find a lot of Sufi in- 
fluences in Radhasoami Faith. The mysticism of the Sufi sect is apparent in 
the concept of Supreme Being who has been regarded as the manifestation 
of love and Ligat. He is all love and can be attained only through love. The 
devotee should -ake true shelter (saran) and keep full faith and devotion in 
His feet for the attainment of salvation. Like the Muslim mystics,* the founders 


- of Radhasoami Faith hold that the real salvation is the complete union with 


the Supreme Being. The Muslim mystic who sets out upon, the path of union 


- (wasl) of absorption (fana) always needs a spiritual guide for they say that if 


a man has no tzacher, his Imamis Satan. The whole machinery of Sufi Mona- 


- chism moves round the pivot of preceptor (Pir or Sheikh). The Sufi preceptor 


they believe, has inherited divinity and the whole significance of Shartha-Imam 

The company of such a saint is necessary for spiritual welfare for he regulates 
the conduct anc watches the spiritual progress. The preceptor has become 
one with God after completing the journey to the final goal and the 


]. “मैं श्रपने सतगुरु की बलिहारी जाता हूं जिसने qur नाम को स्पष्ट करके दिखला. 

. दिया । नानक: श्रादि गन्ध जेत श्री 5, पृष्ठः 697 । | 
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हमें श्रनुभव होता है, Td दूर हो जाता है, गगन पुर श्रर्थात मुक्तावस्था की उपलब्धि होती 
है और हरि की शरण में स्थान मिलता है, उसको सेवा से हो मुक्ति प्राप्ति संभव है । 
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disciple should’ be more obedient to his master than God Himself! He 
should keep his ‘Murshid’ constantly in mind, become mentally 
absorbed in him through ‘constant meditation and contemplation, to 
sec. him in all men and in all things and to annihilate his self in 
the ‘Murshid’ From this state of self-absorption, he would, be led through 
several stages at last to absorption in the Supreme Being by the master. Thus 
Sufism, that taught total surrender to the teacher who is representative of God 
upon Earth, became the precursor of Radhasoami Fath, in the sense that the 
‘Safguru’ according. to its tenets is the main concern of the devotee. Sufusm 
also negated the externals of religion and laid stress only on the submission 
of human will to the preceptor or God. They develop the emotional and ecsta- 
tic features by stirring up in themselves greater love towards God by means 
of music and often obtain spiritual vision esstasies. The Sufi, then, becomes 
so keenly aware of his relationship to the spiritual world that he loses all 
consiousness of this world.? When the heart throbs with exhilaration and 
rapture becomes intense and the agitation or ecstasy is manifested and conven- 
tional forms are gone, that agitation is neither dancing; nor footplay, nor 
bodily indulgence but a dissolution of the soul. Thus as a religion of intense ' 
devotion and love, poetry and song with its ideal of absorption in God, Sufism 
became a source of inspiration for the Radhasoami Faith and its , founders 
were much influenced by Sufi thinkers like Hafiz, Maulana Room, Mujaddid, 
Shams Tabrez, etc.*^ With the exception of Akbar the Great, almost all the 
Muslim rulers more or less followed the policy of persecution of the infidels. 
Throughout the medieval period, the trenchant sword of intolerant Islam hung 
high over the Indian society. It remained awe-stricken. Hindu society be- 
came rigid and ritualistic. Towards the end of the Mughul rule, the sects 
founded in the name of Kabir and Nanak began to suffer from many rigidities 
and fissiparous tendencies, that had crept into them. Not even the Sufi doctrine 
could maintain its original and true gospel of love. With the advent of the 
British a. new danger threatened the country. Christianity unlike Islam: tried 
to provide slow poison to the already decaying Indian society. But again the 
challenge was met. The old traditions of Hindu thought were -revived and 
nineteenth century emerged as an era of Renaissance and Reformation. Three 
distinct currents were adopted by reformers. They were Rationalism, Revivalism 
and Devotionalism. Bhakti as a cult was revived by Ramakrishna and Vive- 
kananda in its old original form. It'was supplemented by an ever-increasing 


emphasis on *Gurtt-Bhakti! by the nineteenth century Sant Sects. 


With the advent of the English a new trend was visible. The Euro- 
peans started going deep into the study of Indian Religion, Philosophy, Litera- 


]. चकि करदी जाते मशिद रा. कबल | 


हम खदा दर जातश अमद हम रसूल ॥ - 
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ture. and Art. The European scholars started evaluating Indian thought in 


an impartial and rational way. The Bhakti literature was not lost sight .of 
Bishop Munter vas the first to write a book in, Italian language known as 
‘Mool Panchi’ which was published in the ‘Mines of the East.’ Primarily it 
was a translation. of some book by Kabir but the Bishop tried to pass a satirical 
comment on the zheory of Creation as expounded by Kabir-Panih. © Many other 


. European writers like Wilson, Gassi-de-Tassi, etc., came forward with many 


publications which were highly critical of the different Sant Sects of India. 


“f 


These European writers, in all possible ways, tried to undermine the Sant-tradi- 


tions and teachings and came forward with a scientific and straight-forward 


presentation of Western philosophy 


‘It goes beyond doubt that these different -sects which were associated - 
with Kabir or ot3er earlier saints had in the course of time, made a distinct 
departure from tne original teachings of their founders. All these sects deve- 
loped a narrow vision and they became static, traditional and factional in their 
preachings. Thr primary object of Kabir, Nanak and others was to reveal the 


. reality of Religion which was covered under the garb of traditional controver- 


sies, superstitions and rigid rituals. Their outlook was based upon an insight 
into the existing circumstances and vivid experiences. But gradually their 
followers were lel away by narrow sectarianism. As the time rolled on, the 


exponents of these sects lost sight of the fundamental Values of the true faith 


and included in their sects, more or less the same ritualistic tendencies against 
which their pred=cessors had reacted and raised their voice. In the eighteenth . 
and earlier nineteenth century the different Sant-Sects were undesirably drawn 
towards external observances and rituals by ignoring the simple principles of 
the fouriders. They. adopted some reactionary practices like the ‘Tantrik 
Sadhans’ which did not at all conform to their basic teachings and principles 
with the result tat the new Sants of the nineteenth century like Tulsi Saheb of - 
Hathras came forward with a frank criticism against thems. Tulsi Saheb in his 
‘Ghat Ramayana’ nade direct attack upon the many undesirable practices of the 
Kabir sect and showed to the world that these sects did not honestly and truely 
represent the ideas of Sant Kabir and had made a positive departure from the 
original teachings.. j 
| “mot पंथ जगत सब लूटा | 
कहा कबीर सो मारग Aa?” ॥ 


With Tulsi Saheb a new rational and logical thinking sprung up in sant 
traditions. Tuls Saheb tried in an absorbing manner to explain the Sant tea- 
chings rationally and'logically. Thus a new tendency of harmonious blending 
of metaphysical concepts and scientific reasoning dawned in the nineteenth 
century ' 


The name əf Tulsi Saheb stands for a definite contribution in the history 
of Sant Traditions for two obvious reasons. Firstly, Tulsi Saheb started a 
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search of Supreme Being; after meditation and continuous_company of saints, he 
revealed that all the external paraphernalia and idol worship were useless and 
Hinduism had lost sight of the Ultimate Reality that existed within the human 
form. And secondly, that the different Sant-sects of Kabir and Nanak that 
had once raised their voice against the rigid rituals of Hinduism were them- 
selves misled by going off the track and losing the vital elements in them! 
Commenting upon the rapid increase in .the number of Panth and Mat, he 
clearly said that there was no need of such divisions and counter divisions that 
amourted to disintegration. The message of Tulsi Saheb was one of unity and 
synthesis of the fundamental Sant-teachings.? 


The Radhasoami Faith, following the Tulsi traditions moved.a step for- 
ward. The leaders of this sect, as best as they could, tried.to rationalize the 
terse metaphysical concepts, simplified the Sant-teachings and laid great 
" emphesis upon the need of the Gun! of the time being. They put forth in vivid 
. manne the intricacies of S habd', the practice of Surat-Shabd -Yoga and lashed 
out clearly the secrets of Closmogony. The Radhasoami sect came forward 
two major principles to get salvation from this world 


(I) ‘Surat Shabd Yoga 
(2) 'Bhakti ofthe Guru of the time' 


The founders of the Radhasoami Faith tried to blend Yoga and the 
Bhakti together. They discarded the ‘Hath Yoga’ and adopted Sahaj Yoga’ of 
Kabir They further introduced change in it, and'improved it, so as to be easily 
practised by one and all, be he or she a ‘Grihastha or Virakia’. In the Yoga they 
taught the way of unifying the Omnipresent sound current ‘Shabd’ with the 
soul o: ‘Sura!’ (as they call it) and evolved an essay posture to do the spiritual 
exerci: e without observing too many ‘dos’ and ‘donts’. The definition of ‘Skat d’ 
and ‘Surat? are vividly put forth and the detailed method of doing the Yoga 
has been clearly explained by the founder and his successors. But the pre- 
réquisite to the performance of the Yoga is Bhakti, i. e., generation of love and 
devotion to the Supreme Being whom they call * Radhasoami Dayal’ and then to 
search out a living master adept in the art of the Yoga whose real form Js . 
*Shabd . He isalways in union with the Supreme Being and has come to this 
world for the specific purpose of granting real salvation to the Jiwas. When. 
such a3 adept is found, the real Bhakti of the devotee starts. Her should keep. 
full fa th in the Guru, develop love towards him in an immeasurable degree. 
He sheuld servé him with body, mind, belongings and soul, listen to his dis- 
courses, obey his commands with no ‘ifs and buts’ and bring about a complete 
chang? in his life and routine in accordance with the mandates of Guru and 
learn and practise ‘Surat Shabd Yoga’. He, in his grace, would help'such a 
_ devotes in the practice of the Yoga, steer him through the cycle of birth and 
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rebirth and by ziving him hisshelter and protection will one day take him 
back to the highest abode which is full of Bliss, Truth and Light. 


Emphasis has been laid upon the repetition of the holy name ‘Radha- 
soami’ which according to the sect is very efficacious in purifying the body, 
mind and spirit and helps the devotee in attentively adhering to the practice 
of ‘Surat Shabd Toga’. They assert that the name ‘Radhasoam! is Dhunyatmak 
(an ever resounding sound).t ‘This holy name, interpreted in the philosophy 
of this sect is thz very essence of the Shabd of all regions.? 


The relationship between the Supreme Being, the ‘Guru’ and the SFivas’ 
has been well campared with Ocean, its wave and the drop. The Supreme 
Being is the ocean of all Bliss, Light, Life, Sound and Truth. The ‘Guru’ is the 
wave which is zlways in union with the ocean and not different from it and 
the ‘Fiva’ with the same attributes is a drop far away from the ocean. This con- 
tact between th» drop and the wave is the true Bhakti. Therefore, emphasis 
has been laid fcr establishing contact between the Guru and the disciples at all 
levels, i.e., physical, mental and spritual. -This contact would be developed 
through the company of the ‘Guru’ both external and internal. The external 
company of the Guru is called the external Satsang* and the internal company? 
of the . Shabd form of the Guru is called the internal satsang. There are four 
essentials on which this faith bases its tenets.? 

(I) Satgaru 

(2) Satsang 

(3) Satamurag (Bhakti of the Guru) 

(4) Satnam (i.e., the True name, i.e., Radhasoami Nam)—or Satshabda. 


By the S2vz and the Satsang of the Guru the spirit entity would slowly and 
slowly shake off the coverages and would be able to catch the sound currents 
and one day reach the Ultimate Abode. The whole process may take a period 
of four lives which may bz shortened in the case of more ardent devotees’ 


A 


For the at:ainment of perfect salvation, Radhasoami Faith like all other 
San tsects, shuns all other paraphernalia and external observances and rituals. 
It has emphasiz:d upon the pure love in the holy feet of the Supreme Being and 
the ‘Guru’, As sich it denounces hatred and discrimination among the human 
beings. All are the children of one Father and as such there is no place for 
such a discrimiration in point of caste, creed or colour and thus cannot check 
one to adopt this faith. According to. the Radhasoami faith women are 
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entitled to enjoy all the privileges. “ They can practise ‘Surat Shabd Yoga’ and - 
gain tae higher attainments as men.! The champions of this enlightened 
faith, advocated in the social set up of the nineteenth century the removal of 
Purdah system for the ladies and urged them to come-out of the narrow social 
restric-ions and respond to the call of the time. Moreover, their preachings 
strengthened 'the disintegrating Hindu society by effacing the false barriers of 
caste-prejudices? 


In a nut-shell, Radhasoami Faith isa gospel of love. Love towards the 
holy feet of Radhisoami Dayal, love towards the Guru of the time being arid 
love with all the human beings is its cardinal message 





l. Ibid.. p. 445. 
2. Ibid., p. 448. ^ 


